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1.     INTRODUCTION 


1.   INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Purpose 

This  report  presents  the  socioeconomic  impacts  that  would  result  from  several  proposed  mines  in  the 
Decker  area  of  southeastern  Big  Horn  County,  Montana.  Because  of  the  area's  proximity  to  Wyoming  and  the 
major  population  center  of  Sheridan,  this  study  forecasts  impacts  both  in  Big  Horn  County,  Montana,  and 
Sheridan  County,  Wyoming. 

Table  1.1-1  summarizes  the  aspects  of  the  proposed  mines  that  would  influence  the  nature  and  intensity 
of  their  socioeconomic  impacts.   In  this  report,  these  projects  have  been  combined  into  five  different 
scenarios.  The  baseline  scenario  does  not  include  any  of  the  proposed  mines,  but  does  include  the  cur- 
rently operating  Absaloka,  Spring  Creek,  and  Decker  mines.  The  KME  scenario  includes  these  baseline  mines 
and  the  proposed  KME  (Wolf  Mountain)  Mine.  The  Consol  scenario  consists  of  two  subscenarios.  The  Consol 
Level  1  scenario  includes  the  Consol  (CX  Ranch)  Level  1  Mine  and  the  baseline  mines.  The  Consol  Level  2 
scenario  is  identical  to  the  Consol  Level  1  scenario  through  1996  but  then  assumes  that  the  Consol  Mine 
would  be  expanded  and  operated  through  2015.  The  Youngs  Creek  scenario  includes  the  baseline  mines  and 
the  proposed  Youngs  Creek  (Shell)  Mine.  Finally,  the  cumulative  scenario  includes  the  KME,  Consol  Level 
2,  Youngs  Creek,  and  Tanner  Creek^  mines  in  addition  to  the  baseline  mines.  The  cumulative  scenario 
also  assumes  that  a  new,  more  direct  road  would  be  built  from  Lodge  Grass  to  the  Decker  area.  This  road 
would  slightly  increase  the  number  of  Crow  Indians  working  at  the  proposed  mines  under  the  cumulative 
scenario. 

The  study  region  includes  Big  Horn  County  in  Montana  and  Sheridan  County  in  Wyoming.  This  geographic 
definition  is  large  enough  to  capture  most  of  the  direct  and  induced  effects  of  energy  development  in  the 
Decker  area.  The  region  is  further  disaggregated  into  twelve  subcounty  areas  and  over  twenty  jurisdic- 
tions. 

This  report  analyzes  eight  categories  of  socioeconomic  impacts:  population  and  economy,  social  life 
and  cultural  diversity,  housing,  facilities/services,  fiscal,  transportation,  outdoor  recreation,  and  land 
use. 


1.2  Organization 

The  report  is  organized  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  the  main  textual  report.  The  second  part 
consists  of  appendixes  for  several  of  the  impact  topics. 

With  the  exception  of  Chapter  2,  which  presents  the  methodology  used  to  complete  the  study,  and  Chap- 
ter 3,  which  describes  the  existing  socioeconomic  environment  in  the  study  area,  each  chapter  presents  the 
potential  impacts  by  subcounty  area  or  jurisdiction.  However,  not  all  impact  topics  are  covered  in  each 
subcounty  area  or  jurisdiction  discussion.  As  shown  in  Table  1.2-1,  the  forecasts  for  population  ana  eco- 
nomy, housing,  and  social  life  and  cultural  diversity  are  described  on  the  regional  and  county  levels,  for 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  and  for  each  of  the  twelve  subcounty  areas.  Facilities/services  and  fiscal 
impact  forecasts  are  described  on  the  regional,  county,  and  city  levels,  and  on  the  jurisdictional  level 
for  schools  and  other  special  types  of  facilities  when  appropriate.  In  addition,  facilities/services  and 
fiscal  forecasts  are  presented  for  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  forecasts  are  made  of  state  revenues 


The  Tanner  Creek  Mine  would  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 
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generated  by  the  projects.  Finally,  transportation,  land  use,  and  outdoor  recreation  forecasts  for  the 
study  region  and  for  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties  are  presented  under  the  regional  overview  in  each 
chapter. 

The  textual  report  consists  of  nine  chapters.  Chapter  2  presents  the  overall  methodology.  First,  the 
study  region  definition  (and  the  reasons  for  that  definition)  is  presented.  Second,  the  methodology  used 
to  define  socioeconomic  impacts  is  discussed.  Finally,  Chapter  2  presents  specific  methodologies  for  each 
socioeconomic  topic  addressed  in  this  report. 

Chapter  3  discusses  the  existing  environment  within  the  study  region.  Chapter  4  presents  a  forecast 

of  future  conditions  in  the  study  area  as  they  would  occur  with  none  of  the  proposed  mines.  This  is  the 

baseline  forecast  against  which  all  with-project  scenarios  are  compared  to  determine  project-related 
impacts. 

Chapter  5  presents  the  most  important  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  proposed  mines  and  assoc- 
iated railroads.  These  characteristics  include  their  locations,  employinent  schedules,  labor  composition, 
amount  and  spatial  distribution  of  local  purchases,  and  residential  distributions  of  their  work  forces. 

Chapter  6  presents  the  population  and  economic  forecasts  for  the  KME,  Consol,  Youngs  Creek,  and  cunu- 
lative  scenarios.  The  chapter  highlights  those  subcounty  areas  that  would  experience  the  most  significant 
population  impacts. 

Chapters  7,  8,  9,  and  10  present  impact  forecasts  for  the  KME,  Consol,  Youngs  Creek,  and  cumulative 
scenarios,  respectively.  Within  each  chapter,  impacts  are  presented  by  topic  and  geographical  area  or 
jurisdiction.  Finally,  each  chapter  also  presents  a  discussion  of  mechanisms  that  could  be  used  to  miti- 
gate or  enhance  the  effects  of  the  proposed  mines. 
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2.   METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  presents  the  methods  used  to  identify  and  analyze  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  mine  devel- 
opments on  the  socioeconomic  resources  of  the  study  region.  The  topics  addressed  include  the  definition 
of  the  study  region,  the  definition  and  identification  of  impacts  for  each  principal  resource  area,  and 
the  methods  applied  in  analyzing  each  resource  area. 

2.1  Study  Region  Definition 

In  order  to  focus  the  analysis  on  an  appropriate  geographic  area,  it  is  necessary  to  systematical Ty 
analyze  the  processes  by  which  impacts  from  the  proposed  actions  would  be  spatially  distributed  and  the 
key  factors  that  influence  this  distribution.  The  analysis  of  the  relevant  processes  and  factors  together 
with  its  conclusions  for  primary  and  secondary  areas  of  site  influence  are  treated  in  this  section.  In 
aefining  the  study  region,  the  analysis  relates  the  locations  of  future  baseline  economic  activities  and 
the  proposed  actions  to  subcounty  area  definitions,  commuting  patterns  and  characteristics,  and  economic 
trading  relationships. 

2.1.1  Project  Locations 

Figure  2.1.1-1  shows  the  location  of  key  study  region  features,  subcounty  areas,  and  the  proposed  ac- 
tions. As  indicated  on  the  figure,  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine  would  be  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Crow  Reservation,  near  the  Montana-Wyoming  border.  The  Tanner  Creek  extension  of  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine 
would  be  located  in  the  same  area.  The  Consol  Mine  (Level  1  and  Level  2)  would  be  located  on  the  CX  Ranch 
property  approximately  two  miles  west  of  Decker,  Montana  and  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
Finally,  Kiewit  KME  (Wolf  Mountain)  Mine  would  also  be  located  about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Sheridan, 
but  less  than  a  mile  east  of  Decker,  and  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the  existing  West  Decker  Mine.  All 
three  mine  sites  have  a  northwest-southwest  orientation. 


2.1.2  Subcounty  Area  Definitions 

Based  upon  the  locations  of  the  proposed  actions  and  considering  the  composition  of  local  labor  market 
areas,  connuting  patterns,  and  trading  relationships  among  communities,  subcounty  areas  have  been  geo- 
graphically defined  to  correspond,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  governmental  and  planning  jurisdictions  that 
could  be  affected  by  the  proposed  actions.  Table  2.1.2-1  presents  the  1980  census  population  of  the  sub- 
county  areas  and  the  corresponding  1980  census  area  definitions  included  in  the  subcounty  areas. 

2.1.3  Commuting  Patterns 

Potential  commuting  patterns  between  the  proposed  mine  sites  and  worker  residence  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories: construction  period  commuting  and  operations  period  commuting.  A  two-tiered  methodology  was  used 
to  establish  the  most  likely  commuting  patterns.  First,  a  worker  survey  and  discussions  with  local  com- 
pany officials  were  used  to  allocate  the  present  mining  employment  by  community  of  residence.  Second,  the 
survey  results  were  then  reviewed  by  local  government  officials,  taking  housing  conditions,  service  capac- 
ity, and  growth  areas  into  account.  Based  on  this  process,  the  commuting  pattern  shown  in  Table  2.1.3-1 
served  to  further  define  the  subcounty  areas. 
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Source:   Montana  Department  of  State  Lands, 
Socio-Economic  Study  of  the  Proposed  Shell  Oil 
Company  Pearl  Mine,  Helena,  Montana,  1978.    2-2 
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TABLE  Z.].c-\ 

Subcounty  Area  Definitions  and  Populations 

Decker  Area  Mines  Study  Region 

1980 


Geographic  Subcounty  Area  1980 

Area  File  Number  Population 


Big  Horn  County  11 ,096 

Big  Horn  North  Area^  1  949 

Hardin  City  2  3,300 

Crow  Reservation  West^  3  472 

Crow  Reservation  Central^  4  937 

Crow  Reservation  Northeast*^  5  2,100 

Crow  Reservation  Southeast^  6  2,136 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation^  7  1,013 

Decker  AreaS  8  189 

Sheridan  County  25,048 

Sheridan  City^               .  1  15,146 

Greater  Sheridan  Areai  .  2  5,017 

Ranchester  Dayton  AreaJ  3  1 ,842 

Rest  of  County!^  4  3,043 

Source:     1980  Census  of  Population  for  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan 
counties.     Numbers  are  unadjusted  for  underenumeration  of  Crow  Indians. 
See  sections  2.3.1.4  and  3.1. 

^Bighorn  North  Area  includes  Enumeration  District  3025,   ED  3026, 
ED  3027A,   ED  3028,   and  ED  3029. 

Crow  Reservation  West  includes  ED  3033  and  ED  3034. 

<^Crow  Reservation  Central    includes  ED  3031,   ED  3032,   ED  3035,   ED 
3036,   ED  3037,   ED  3043,   ED  3044,   and  ED  3045. 

dCrow  Reservation  Northeast  includes  ED  3030,   ED  3038,   ED  3034, 
and  BNA  9903. 

eCrow  Reservation  Southeast  includes  ED  3040,   ED  3041,   ED  3042,   ED 
3046,   BNA  9902,   and  BNA  9904. 

^Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation   includes  ED  3047,   ED  3048,   ED  3049, 
and  ED  3050. 

QDecker  Area   includes  ED  3051    and  ED  3052. 

^Sheridan  City  includes  Block  Numbered  Area  9901,   BNA  9902,   BNA 
9903,    BNA  9904,    and  BNA  9905. 
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TABLE  2.1.2-1    (cont. ) 

Subcounty  Area  Definitions  and  Populations 

Decker  Area  Mines  Study  Region 

1980 

^Greater  Sheridan  Area  includes  ED  1529,  ED  1530,  ED  1531,  ED 
1532A,  ED  1534,  ED  1535,  ED  1536,  ED  1538,  ED  1539,  ED  1552,  ED  1553,  ED 
1554,  ED  1555,  ED  1556,  ED  1557,  ED  1558,  ED  1560,  ED  1561,  BNA  99904, 
BNA  99905,  and  BNA  9907. 

JRanchester-Dayton  Area  includes  ED  1543,  ED  1544,  ED  1548A,  ED 
1549,  and  BNA  9906. 

l^Rest  of  County  includes  ED  1525,  ED  1526,  ED  1527,  ED  1528A,  ED 
1540,  ED  1541,  ED  1542,  ED  1545,  ED  1546,  ED  1547,  ED  1550,  ED  1551,  ED 
1559,  ED  1562,  ED  1563,  ED  1564,  and  BNA  9908. 
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Certain  subcounty  areas  were  defined  on  the  basis  of  local  planning  jurisdictions.   In  Big  Horn  Coun- 
ty, the  Crow  Reservation  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  Big  Horn 
County  and  incorporated  the  planning  jurisdictions  utilized  by  the  tribes. 

Within  Sheridan  County,  the  greater  Sheridan  area  includes  areas  outside  the  city  limits  of  Sheridan 
where  population  growth  has  recently  taken  place  and  where  future  growth  is  anticipated.  The  area  desig- 
nated as  rest  of  county  encompasses  the  larger,  remaining  portion  of  Sheridan  County,  from  which  commuting 
related  to  the  proposed  actions  is  expected  to  be  insignificant. 

Although  all  proposed  actions  are  located  near  Decker,  during  their  construction  periods,  potential 
commuting  to  communities  as  distant  as  Billings  exists.  Operations  period  commuting  is  expected  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  local  area  around  the  mines,  in  the  Ranchester-Dayton  area,  and  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
In  addition  to  airect  employment  on  the  several  projects,  Sheridan  and  Hardin  would  experience  indirect 
employment  effects  due  to  project  purchases  and  coal-related  rail  traffic. 

2.1.4  Trading  Relationships 

Purchasing  patterns  within  the  study  region  have  influenced  subcounty  area  definitions.  The  analysis 
of  trading  relationships  is  focused  on  purchases  generated  from  the  primary  area  of  project  influence,  the 
Decker  area  in  Big  Horn  County,  Montana. 

Purchases  are  made  for  a  hierarchy  of  goods.  First-order  items  (for  example,  groceries)  can  be  pur- 
chased in  a  larger  number  of  places  than  can  more  specialized  goods.  Within  the  study  region,  several 
places  provide  first-order  goods;  Hardin,  Crow  Agency,  Lodge  Grass,  Wyola,  Pryor,  Busby,  Ranchester,  Day- 
ton, and  Sheridan.  Hardin  and  Sheridan  also  provide  more  specialized  (second-order)  goods  and  services. 

According  to  the  results  of  a  recent  survey,'  first  order  purchases  from  the  general  study  area  are 
made  in  several  places.  For  that  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  within  Big  Horn  County, 
over  50  percent  of  first-order  purchases  are  made  in  Busby  and  Lame  Deer.  Forty  percent  are  made  equally 
in  Ashland,  Colstrip,  Hardin,  and  Billings.  Less  than  1  percent  are  made  in  Miles  City  and  Sheridan. 
Higher-order  purchases  from  the  primary  area  of  project  influence  are  made  in  fewer  trade  centers.  Over 
50  percent  of  major  purchases  from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  are  made  in  Billings,  with  19  percent 
made  in  Hardin,  5  percent  in  Forsyth,  4  percent  in  Lame  Deer,  and  3  percent  in  Miles  City. 

Key  informant  interviews  provided  additional  information  on  intraregional  trading  relationships. 
Hardin  is  a  second-order  trade  center,  but  has  a  very  limited  market  area;  consumers  from  northern  Big 
Horn  County  tend  to  bypass  Hardin  for  Billings.  Southern  Big  Horn  County  residents  tend  to  make  major 
purchases  in  Sheridan.  Additionally,  some  capital  and  operating  purchases  by  the  proposed  mines  and  rail- 
roads can  be  supplied  by  Hardin  and  Sheridan  businesses. 

These  trading  patterns  indicate  that  a  substantial  amount  of  income  earned  in  the  Decker  study  region 
leaks  to  Billings,  Sheridan,  and  other  centers.  Within  the  study  region,  Hardin  is  likely  to  experience 
induced  employment  from  both  first-  and  second-order  purchases.  Sheridan  will  experience  induced  employ- 
ment from  both  first  and  second-order  purchases.  Finally,  Hardin  and  Sheridan  will  experience  indirect 
employment  from  capital  and  operating  purchases  by  the  several  projects. 

2.1.5  Areas  of  Site  Influence 

Basea  upon  potential  commuting  patterns  and  existing  trading  relationships,  the  Decker  study  region 
can  be  clustered  into  the  three  distinct  areas  discussed  below. 


The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  conducted  a  household  survey  of  their  members  in  the  spring  of  1981. 
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1)  Primary  area  of  site  influence.  This  area  is  most  likely  to  experience  the  greatest  impact  from 
direct  project  employment.   It  includes  eight  subcounty  areas  with  a  high  probability  of  coiunuting: 
--  Crow  Reservation  Central 

"  Crow  Reservation  Northeast 
--  Crow  Reservation  Southeast 
--  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
--  Decker  Area 

—  Sheridan  City 

--  Greater  Sheridan  Area 

—  Ranchester-Dayton  Area 

2)  Secondary  area  of  site  influence.  This  area  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  temporary  construction 
period  direct  employment  and  by  indirect  and  induced  employment  from  project-related  earned  income 
and  purchases.   It  includes  Hardin  City  as  well  as  the  primary  areas  noted  above. 

3)  Area  of  no  site  influence.  A  portion  of  each  county  in  the  study  region  is  likely  to  experience 
little  or  no  effects  from  the  proposed  actions.  These  include  the  Big  Horn  County  north  area. 
Crow  Reservation  west,  and  the  rest  of  county  in  Sheridan  County.   In  addition,  indirect  and  in- 
duced employment  effects  would  be  experienced  in  Billings.  However,  these  would  not  result  in 
potentially  significant  socioeconomic  impacts.  Thus,  Yellowstone  County  is  not  included  in  the 
study  region. 

2.2  Impact  Definition  and  Identification 

The  Decker  Area  Mines  study  region  contains  a  large  number  of  subcounty  areas  and  governmental  juris- 
dictions, not  all  of  which  would  experience  significant  impacts  due  to  the  proposed  actions  under  the 
site-specific  and  cumulative  scenarios.   In  order  to  avoid  presenting  redundant  information,  for  each  pro- 
posed action  scenario,  jurisdictions  were  screened  to  identify  those  that  would  be  likely  to  experience 
significant  impacts.  Within  the  main  body  of  the  impact  assessment  text  (chapters  7-10),  only  these  jur- 
isdictions are  discussed.  Section  2.2  briefly  discusses  the  identification  and  screening  process  used  for 
the  following  resource  topics: 


1) 

Economi  c/demogr aph  i  c 

2) 

Social 

3) 

Housing 

4) 

Facilities/services 

5) 

Fiscal 

6) 

Transportation 

7) 

Outdoor  recreation 

8) 

Land  use 

2.2.1  Economic/ Demo  graphic 


Forecasts  of  population,  employment,  and  income  changes  due  to  the  proposed  actions  were  prepared  for 
each  subcounty  area  and  jurisdiction  across  all  scenarios.  Since  population  and  employment  effects  are 
the  principal  causal  agents  of  impacts  on  social,  housing,  facilities/services,  fiscal,  and  other  socio- 
economic resources,  their  levels  for  each  subcounty  area  and  jurisdiction  were  examined.  Those  in  which 
little  effect  was  forecast  were  dropped  from  the  impact  evaluation  process. 


2.2.2  Social 


Identifying  and  defining  social  impact  is  particularly  difficult  given  the  nonnumeric  nature  of  many 
social  change  measures.   In  this  study,  social  impact  is  defined  as  an  anticipated  change  in  community 
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social  organization  that  alters  the  character  or  structure  of  a  commurity  or  the  lifestyle  of  any  social 
groups  more  radically  than  by  merely  sustaining  already  existing  trends. 

In  addition,  a  measurable  alteration  of  any  group's  or  community's  well-being  (see  Section  2.3.2.2)  by 
the  proposed  action  is  considered  an  impact.  This  would  include  the  forecast  of  significant  controversy. 

2.2.3  Housing 

Based  upon  predicted  demographic  change,  housing  demand  forecasts  were  prepared  for  each  subcounty 
area  and  each  scenario.  These  demand  forecasts  were  compared  with  supply  forecasts  for  Big  Horn  and  Sher- 
idan counties  and  for  Indian  housing  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  An  excess  of  demand  over  supply  was  used  as 
an  indicator  of  potential  adverse  impact. 

2.2.4  Facilities  and  Services 

The  facilities  and  services  sections  present  information  about  requirements  of  personnel,  capital  fac- 
ilities, and  equipment  for  jurisdictions  in  the  Decker  project  study  area.  The  jurisdictions  represent 
geographic  subdivisions  or  allocation  areas  consistent  with  the  economic  and  demographic  analysis.  An 
initial  review  of  economic  and  demographic  information  (particularly  population  levels  and  demographic 
trends)  determined  that  the  set  of  jurisdictions  warranting  examination  for  facilities/services  in  Montana 
included:  the  regional  areas  of  Big  Horn  County  and  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation;  the  cities  of  Hardin  and 
Lodge  Grass;  the  unincorporated  places  of  Wyola,  Decker,  St.  Xavier,  Ft.  Smith,  and  Pryor;  and  defined 
areas  of  service  for  individual  schools  within  the  three  public  high  school  and  seven  public  elementary 
school  districts  of  Big  Horn  County.  The  jurisdictions  examined  in  Wyoming  include:  Sheridan  County, 
School  District  No.  1,  School  District  No.  2,  City  of  Sheridan,  Ranchester,  and  Dayton. 

Each  jurisdiction  was  reviewed  to  identify  existing  facilities  and  services.  Below  is  a  composite 
list  of  the  types  of  facilities  and  services  that  currently  exist  (1982)  in  the  jurisdictions  of  the  studj 
area: 


1) 

General  government 

2) 

Police 

3) 

Fire 

4) 

Hospital  and  health  services 

5) 

Social  services 

6) 

Mental  health 

7) 

Community  health 

8) 

Shop 

9) 

Streets 

10) 

Engineering 

11) 

Water 

12) 

Sewer 

13) 

Recreation 

14) 

Education 

The  information  about  facilities  and  services  is  presented  for  the  existing  environment  and  each  of 
the  scenarios  that  are  forecast  for  the  study.   In  the  analysis  of  effects  on  the  Crow  Reservation  and 
schools  in  Big  Horn  County,  annual  requirements  are  evaluated  for  existing  (1982),  mid-term  (1995),  and 
long-term  (2015)  periods.  The  mid-term  and  long-term  projections  represent  the  cumulative  effects  of  an- 
nual requirements  through  1995  and  subsequent  five-year  periods  through  2015.   In  Sheridan  County,  where 
population  effects  are  larger,  the  projections  are  made  on  an  annual  basis  through  1995  and  on  a  five-year 
basis  through  2015. 
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The  jurisdictions  that  have  been  defined  and  selected  for  presentation  in  this  report  have  primary 
importance  for  the  provision  of  full-time  facilities  and  services  in  the  study  region.  Other  auxiliary 
facilities  and  services,  such  as  those  that  are  part-time,  financed  with  secondary,  nonlocal  sources  of 
revenues,  or  which  utilize  private  sector  resources,  are  generally  excluded  from  the  study.  The  total 
effects  of  future  levels  of  demand  for  facilities  and  services  in  the  specific  jurisdictions  are  presented 
in  the  fiscal  sections  of  this  report.  The  fiscal  information  presents  net  balances  for  expenditures  and 
revenues  in  the  jurisdictions  that  have  formal,  local  budgetary  procedures. 

Not  all  facilities  and  services  are  reviewed  equally  in  the  impact  analysis.  Only  the  facilities  and 
services  likely  to  be  significantly  affected  by  growth  or  decline  associated  with  the  projects  are  dis- 
cussed. 

2.2.5  Fiscal 

Revenues  and  expenditures  for  each  scenario  were  projected  for  impacted  jurisdictions  by  facility/ 
service  functions.  Revenues  accruing  to  the  state  and  federal  governments  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
mining  developments  were  also  projected.  Where  negative  net  fiscal  balances  are  forecast  due  to  the  pro- 
posed actions,  an  adverse  impact  is  defined.  The  significance  of  that  impact  depends  upon  the  size  and 
duration  of  the  imbalance  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  affected  jurisdiction  to  implement  corrective  ac- 
tions. 


2.2.6  Transportation 

Transportation  impacts  due  to  the  proposed  actions  would  occur  via  increased  traffic  on  both  rail  and 
road  transport  modes.   Impacts  on  air  transportation  would  be  negligible  --  resulting  primarily  from  in- 
creases in  demand  due  to  population  growth  induced  by  the  proposed  mines. 

Rail  traffic  increases  would  be  experienced  primarily  due  to  the  shipment  of  coal  from  the  proposed 
mines  to  out-of-state  utilities.  These  shipments  would  be  made  on  unit  coal  trains  —  100-  to  110-car 
trains  dedicated  entirely  to  coal  transport.  Impacts  due  to  this  traffic  would  consist  of  increased  acci- 
dent hazards,  traffic  congestion,  inconvenience  at  grade  crossings,  and  nuisance  effects  such  as  noise  (in 
towns  or  in  special  use  areas),  fires,  and  dust.  The  relatively  low  incidence  of  the  last  two  makes  their 
assessment  problematic. 

Increases  in  highway  traffic  would  result  from  a  combination  of  job-related  trips  and  higher  average 
daily  traffic  (ADT)  due  to  population  growth.  The  consequent  impacts  would  be  more  accidents,  traffic 
congestion,  and  inconvenience  and  more  rapid  deterioration  of  road  surfaces.  This  last  impact  could  also 
result  from  an  increased  volume  of  heavy  vehicular  traffic  on  particular  road  segments,  such  as  trucks 
bringing  mining  equipment  and  materials  to  the  mines.  Finally,  changes  in  the  study  area  road  network  due 
to  the  development  of  one  or  more  mines  could  produce  beneficial  and  adverse  impacts.. 

2.2.7  Regional  Recreation 

Impacts  to  regional  recreation  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  effects  of  increased  demand  (recreation 
days)  on  the  capacity  of  specific  regional  recreation  sites.  This  approach  avoids  use  of  a  given  percent- 
age increase  in  demand  as  a  trigger  to  determine  impacts  regardless  of  the  ability  of  the  region's  recrea- 
tional resources  to  meet  that  demand.  Both  sustained  demand  and  short-term,  interim  demand  were  analyzed 
in  this  way.  Where  a  sustained  demand  (1)  showed  increases  above  the  resource  carrying  capacity  and  (2) 
simultaneously  exceeded  the  expressed  capacity  for  management  strategies  to  accommodate  that  level  of 
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demand  an  impact  was  identified.  Where  a  short-term,  interim  demand  (that  is,  peak  weekends  and  holidays 
only)  showed  increases  that  met  the  criteria  (1)  and  (2)  above,  these  cases  were  noted  and  identified,  but 
no  impact  was  defined  due  to  their  temporary  nature. 


2.2.8  Land  Use 

Land  use  effects  are  defined  as  the  incremental  (above  baseline  level)  acreage  needs  per  land  classi- 
fication created  by  a  project.  Land  use  demand  was  forecast  on  an  annual  basis  for  urban  residential, 
rural  residential,  and  conmercial  land  uses  for  each  of  the  five  mining  scenarios  (including  cumulative). 
Although  this  information  is  of  value  to  private  and  public  land  use  planners,  effects  thus  defined  are 
not  necessarily  significant.  Significant  land  use  impacts  are  those  acreage  requirements  which,  when  com- 
bined with  baseline  needs,  exceed  the  land  availability  in  a  given  classification. 

2.3  Topical  Area  Methodologies 

The  technical  procedures  used  in  the  socioeconomic  assessment  are  described  in  this  section.  The  dis- 
cussion is  broken  down  by  major  resource  topic,  similar  to  the  components  addressed  under  Section  2.2, 
above. 

2.3.1  Economic/Demographic  Analysis 

2.3.1.1  Introduction 

The  objectives  of  the  economic/demographic  analysis  are  to  establish  a  detailed  information  base  on 

existing  economic/demographic  conditions  in  the  study  area,  to  develop  a  computerized  forecasting  model 

appropriate  for  the  area,  and  to  derive  a  set  of  forecasts  that  identify  levels  and  locations  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  area. 

The  methodology  used  to  obtain  information  on  existing  conditions  and  to  develop  forecasts  is  groundec 
on  economic  base  analysis.  Theoretically,  certain  economic  activities  in  a  given  region  produce  goods  or 
services  that  are  not  consumed  internally,  but  are  exported.  These  exports  bring  wealth  into  the  region 
and  provide  its  economic  base.  Other  economic  activities  within  the  region  provide  support  services  to 
its  population  and  basic  industries. 

For  each  county  in  the  Decker  study  region,  an  economic  base  analysis  --  utilizing  both  standard  sec- 
ondary data  and  available  survey  data,  as  well  as  personal  interviews  with  local  key  informants  --  was 
performed.  This  analysis  provided  a  description  of  the  area  economy  and  the  sectors  comprising  it.  As  a 
result,  basic  employment  by  industry  was  identified.  Certain  activities  --  in  particular,  the  Decker  area 
mines  —  were  the  focus  of  more  detailed  analysis.  The  economic  analyses  provided  the  key  information  to 
derive  baseline  economic/demographic  forecasts.  To  derive  forecasts,  the  Mountain  West  forecasting 
model  was  adapted  to  the  study  area.  The  balance  of  this  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  model 
structure. 

2.3.1.2  Model  Overview 

The  Planning  and  Assessment  System  is  composed  of  three  modules  that  are  linked  together  in  a  data 
base  management  and  simulation  system.  Each  of  the  components  is  designed  in  a  fashion  that  facilitates 


Planning  and  Assessment  System  (PAS) 
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linkage  to  additional  modules  such  as  those  for  facilities/services  or  fiscal  analyses.  Figure  2.3.1.2-1 
shows  each  of  the  three  modules  with  their  major  functions  and  outputs. 

The  first  module  is  the  Basic  Activity  System  (BAS).  Basic  economic  activity  is  defined,  within  the 
structure  of  PAS,  as  that  economic  activity  within  the  Decker  project  study  region  wholly  determined  by 
forces  originating  from  outside  the  Decker  project  study  region.  This  commonly  includes  activity  associ- 
ated with  exported  goods  and  services,  but  may  also  include  tourist-related  business  and  some  government 
activity^.  Nonbasic  (induced)  activity  is  that  economic  activity  determined  by  the  level  of  economic 
activity  within  the  general  Decker  project  study  region.   In  addition,  when  a  county  serves  as  a  regional 
trade  and  service  center,  nonbasic  employment  in  PAS  includes  employment  that  is  due  to  personal  income  in 
the  counties  in  the  center's  market  area.  Basic  activity  is  the  principal  determinant  of  the  economic  anu 
demographic  activity  in  PAS.  The  BAS  is  a  data  base  manager  that  provides  a  convenient  method  of  tracing 
the  critical  assumptions  underlying  a  given  set  of  projections.  The  information  stored  for  each  project, 
or  category  of  basic  activity,  includes  the  name  and  type  of  activity,  annual  employment  and  earnings, 
place  of  residence  of  the  work  force,  and  local  purchases  of  materials  and  supplies.  The  information  can 
be  retrieved  or  changed  for  any  element  of  the  data  base  through  interactions  between  the  user  and  the 
system.  The  data  base  that  is  created  in  BAS  is  then  used  as  input  into  the  projection  modules  of  PAS. 

The  second  operating  module  of  PAS  is  the  County  Projection  Module  (CPM).   It  uses  the  information 
from  the  Basic  Activity  System  along  with  other  county-level  economic  and  demographic  data  and  produces 
projections  at  the  county  level.  The  outputs  of  the  CPM  describe  the  size  and  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  components  of  population  change,  the  level  and  sectoral  composition  of  employment,  and  personal 
income  by  major  component. 

The  third  operating  module  of  PAS  is  the  Subcounty  Allocation  Module  (SAM).  The  Subcounty  Allocation 
Module  has  two  components.  The  allocation  area  component  allocates  the  county-level  projections  from  the 
CPM  to  subcounty  areas.  These  subcounty  areas,  called  "allocation  areas,"  are  defined  when  PAS  is  first 
calibrated  for  a  region.  They  are  usually  defined  along  municipality,  census,  or  school  district  boundar- 
ies and  exhaust  the  county  area.  The  jurisdiction  component  allows  population  and  housing  to  be  projected 
for  political  entities  within  a  county.  The  jurisdiction  projections  use  a  set  of  rules  that  define  jur- 
isdictions or  jurisdiction  segments  as  a  fixed  proportion  of  allocation  areas. 

Basic  Activity  System 

The  Basic  Activity  System  (BAS)  is  the  module  of  PAS  that  stores  the  information  about  the  basic 
activities  within  the  region  being  analyzed.  BAS  was  designed  to  organize  and  maintain  information  on  the 
key  assumptions  related  to  basic  activity  within  the  region  under  analysis.  Basic  activity  is  an  economic 
activity  that  brings  new  income  into  the  region,  thus  stimulating  new  jobs  and  income  in  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.   It  may  be  a  single  project,  such  as  a  power  plant  or  a  coal  mine,  or  it  may  be  the  aggrega- 
tion of  several  individual  basic  activities  within  a  particular  economic  sector,  such  as  basic  agriculture 
or  basic  government.  The  motivation  behind  the  development  of  BAS  was  the  complexity  of  the  planning 
problems  faced  by  both  public  and  private  decision-makers,  especially  in  those  areas  experiencing  rapid 
growth  as  a  result  of  energy  development.  The  problems  often  center  on  the  large  number  of  activities  and 
the  inherent  uncertainties  associated  with  each.   In  such  an  environment,  it  is  important  that  the  precise 
assumptions  about  each  activity  be  known  and  that  the  information  system  be  easily  updated  or  modified  as 
new  developments  occur. 

BAS  is  an  information  management  system  that  is  linked  with  the  projection  modules  of  PAS.  Individual 
activities  can  be  added  or  deleted  from  the  activity  file,  and  key  information  on  each  activity  can  be 
changed.  The  information  stored  for  each  activity  can  be  divided  into  four  components.  These  include  the 
fol lowing: 

1)  Activity  descriptors 
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2)  Employinent  and  income 

3)  Composition  and  residential  distribution  of  the  work  force 

4)  Local  purchases  of  materials  and  services 

Activity  descriptors  include  the  number  of  the  activity,  a  short  description  of  the  activity,  the 
activity  type  and  its  economic  sector  affiliation,  and  the  duration  of  the  activity.  The  second  informa- 
tion component  category  contains  the  annual  employment  levels  for  each  year  of  the  activity  as  well  as  the 
average  earnings  per  employee  associated  with  it.  The  third  is  for  the  residential  allocation  of  the  work 
force  for  the  activity.  For  major  construction  projects  in  a  region,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  what 
portion  of  the  work  force  would  come  from  outside  the  region  and  to  specify  where  these  workers  would  live. 

The  final  information  component  is  local  purchases  of  materials  and  services  within  the  Decker  study 
region.   If,  for  example,  a  company  plans  to  buy  $1.0  million  of  building  materials  from  local  businesses, 
it  is  noted  in  this  section  of  BAS.  The  sector  distribution  of  the  local  purchases  and  the  allocation  of 
the  the  purchases  in  each  sector  to  specific  PAS  allocation  areas  is  also  included.  Each  of  these  four 
components  of  BAS  plays  an  important  role  in  the  operation  of  PAS  and  is  explained  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections. 

County  Projection  Module 

The  County  Projection  Module  (CPM)  has  three  major  submodels  —  a  demographic  submodel,  an  economic 
submodel,  and  a  labor  market  submodel.  The  demographic  submodel  keeps  track  of  the  population  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  the  county.  Using  a  cohort-survival  process  and  county-specific  information  on 
the  age/sex  structure  and  the  vital  rates  of  the  population,  the  demographic  model  computes  the  effect  of 
mortality  and  births  on  the  population.   If  applicable  for  the  area,  the  demographic  model  also  adjusts 
for  nonemployment- related  migration  such  as  retirement  migration.  Information  provided  by  BAS  on  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  nonlocal  workers  that  may  locate  in  the  area  is  also  incorporated.  The 
demographic  model  computes  births  and  deaths  for  the  year  and  the  size  of  the  survived  population  by  age 
and  sex.  These  estimates  are  used  to  produce  the  final  population  projection. 

The  economic  submodel  jointly  determines  total  employment  by  economic  sector  and  personal  income  by 
component  based  on  the  level  of  basic  activity  for  the  county.  Basic  activity  is  provided  through  the 
projects  selected  by  the  user  from  BAS.  Nonbasic  employment  is  determined  through  a  set  of  coefficients 
that  relate  nonbasic  employment  in  a  sector  to  the  level  of  personal  income  within  the  county  and,  for 
larger  places,  the  level  of  personal  income  in  the  market  area  that  is  served  by  the  county.  Since  per- 
sonal income  is  affected  by  the  level  of  nonbasic  employment,  and,  since  nonbasic  employment  is  determined 
by  personal  income,  the  economic  model  solves  for  both  simultaneously.   Incorporation  of  the  market-area 
concept  and  of  the  economic  interaction  among  places  is  a  critical  feature  of  the  submodel  that  makes  it 
applicable  to  a  multicounty  region. 

The  outputs  of  the  economic  submodel  include  basic,  nonbasic,  and  total  employment  by  sector  and  per- 
sonal income  by  source.  Employment  by  sector  and  total  employment  are  subsequently  used  in  the  labor 
market  submodel. 

The  purpose  of  the  labor  market  submodel  is  to  evaluate  the  consistency  between  labor  supply  and  labor 
demand.   If  these  are  not  consistent,  as  defined  by  the  user,  then  employment- related  migration  is  assumed 
to  occur  until  equilibrium  is  established.  The  locally  available  supply  of  labor  is  calculated  by  apply- 
ing age-,  sex-,  and  county-specific  labor  force  participation  rates  to  the  resident  population.  Labor 
demand  (number  of  persons,  place  of  residence  basis)  is  estimated  by  adjusting  total  employment  (number  of 
jobs,  place  of  residence  basis)  for  multiple  job-holding.   If  the  supply  of  labor  is  in  balance  with  the 
demand  for  labor,  no  further  adjustments  are  made  to  the  population,  employment,  or  income  projections  at 
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the  county  level.  However,  if  there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor,  in-  or  out- 
migration  is  assumed  to  occur  until  the  imbalance  is  eliminated.  The  demographic  and  family  characteris- 
tics of  the  migrants  are  assumed  to  depend  on  the  economic  sector  in  which  the  employment  change  has 
occurred.  The  output  of  the  labor  market  model  is  labor  force  by  age  and  sex,  migration  by  age  and  sex, 
and  the  final  population  of  the  county  by  age  and  sex.  Each  of  the  three  submodels  of  the  CPM  is  explain- 
ed in  more  detail  in  the  following  subsections. 

County-level  population,  employment,  and  income  projections  for  any  set  or  subset  of  the  basic  activi- 
ties contained  in  the  BAS  file  can  be  produced.  A  total  of  fourteen  tables  can  be  produced: 

1)  Components  of  population  change 

2)  Components  of  employment- related  migration 

3)  Components  of  nonlocal  construction  work  force 

4)  Population  by  age  and  sex 

5)  Employment-related  migration  by  age  and  sex 
5)  School-age  population  by  age 

7)  Deaths  by  age  and  sex 

8)  Births  by  age  of  mother 

9)  Nonlocal  population  by  age  and  sex 

10)  Total  employment  by  sector 

11)  Basic  employment  by  sector 

12)  Nonbasic  employment  by  sector 

13)  Labor  income  by  type 

14)  Personal  income  by  component 

The  impact  of  a  given  project,  or  a  set  of  projects,  is  assessed  by  comparing  projections  with  and 

without  the  project  or  set  of  projects.  The  CPM  has  the  capability  to  display  the  runs  directly  or  to 

display  the  difference  between  any  two  runs.  The  difference  between  a  run  with  and  without  a  project 
would  be  the  measure  of  the  impact  of  the  project. 

Subcounty  Allocation  Module 

The  purpose  of  the  Subcounty  Allocation  Module  (SAM)  is  to  disaggregate  CPM  outputs  and  assign  econom- 
ic, demographic,  and  housing  values  to  subcounty  units  of  analysis.  Two  components  of  the  SAM,  corres- 
ponding to  two  distinct  levels  of  geographic  disaggregation  of  interest  to  planners,  are  used.  The  first 
component  —  the  allocation  area  component  --  facilitates  projections  of  socioeconomic  variables  for  sub- 
county  areas  which,  in  the  aggregate,  total  project  county  values.  Thus,  the  planner  or  analyst  may  carry 
out  analysis  of  allocation  area  conditions  that  are  quantitatively  comparable  and  consistent  with  county 
projections. 

Twelve  tables  are  available  from  the  allocation  area  module: 

1)  Components  of  population  change 

2)  Components  of  employment  migration 

3)  Components  of  temporary  construction  work  force 

4)  Population  by  age  and  sex 

5)  Migration  by  age  and  sex 

6)  School  age  population 

7)  Deaths  by  age  and  sex 

8)  Births  by  age  of  mother 

9)  Transient  population  by  age  and  sex 
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10)  Employment  by  place  of  residence 

11)  Labor  income 

12)  Components  of  housing 

The  second  component  --  the  jurisdiction  component  --  allows  the  user/analyst  to  quantify  socioeconomic 
conditions  and  impacts  at  a  level  of  detail  consistent  with  operational  service  provider's  areas  of  ser- 
vice. The  projections  support  the  investigation  of  growth  impacts  upon  municipalities,  school  districts, 
and  special  jurisdictions. 

The  output  from  the  jurisdiction  component  consists  of  projections  for  the  following: 

1)  Age-  sex-specific  population 

2)  Unit-type  specific  housing  stock  for  each  unique  jurisdiction  modeled 

The  output  allows  the  year-by-year  analysis  of  changing  demographic  and  housing  conditions  within  earl- 
or  all  jurisdictions. 

2.3.1.3  Scenarios 

Five  scenarios  have  been  developed.  The  first  is  a  baseline  forecast,  which  does  not  include  any  of 
the  proposed  projects  that  are  the  subject  of  this  analysis.  The  second  is  a  forecast  for  the  KME  Mine. 
The  third  includes  forecasts  for  the  Consol  Level  1  Mine  and  the  Consol  Level  2  Mine.  The  fourth  is  a 
forecast  of  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine.  Finally,  a  cumulative  scenario  includes  the  KME,  Consol  Level  2, 
Youngs  Creek,  and  Tanner  Creek  mines.  The  cumulative  scenario  is  also  different  from  the  individual  mine 
scenarios  in  that  it  assumes  a  road  will  be  built  between  Lodge  Grass,  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine,  and  the 
Consol  and  KME  mines  near  Decker.  This  road  would  not  affect  overall  employment  at  any  of  the  mines,  but 
it  would  result  in  more  Indians  being  employed  at  the  Consol  and  KME  mines.  More  information  on  these 
projects  is  presented  in  Chapter  5. 

2.3.1.4  Analytic  Approach 

This  section  presents  the  broad  outlines  of  the  analytic  approach  utilized  in  forecasting  the  popula- 
tion, economic,  and  commercial  parameters  for  the  Decker  study  region. 

The  Decker  study  region  consists  of  Big  Horn  County,  Montana  and  Sheridan  County,  Wyoming.  Based  upon 
the  analysis  of  coinnunity  patterns  of  the  work  force  for  the  proposed  actions  and  the  distribution  of 
local  purchases  by  the  proposed  mines,  the  primary  area  of  influence  for  the  proposed  action  was  princi- 
pally determined  to  include  these  two  counties,  as  in  Section  2.1. 

Due  to  the  large  segment  of  Indian  population  in  Big  Horn  County,  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne 
tribes  were  individually  forecast,  as  was  the  non-Indian  population  in  Big  Horn  County.   In  chapters  4  and 
6  through  10,  the  non-Indian  population  of  Big  Horn  County,  including  those  who  live  on  the  Crow  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  reservations  are  covered  in  the  Big  Horn  County  sections.  However,  the  popula- 
tion and  employment  forecasts  for  Indian  residents  are  portrayed  in  more  detail  by  subcounty  area  under 
the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  sections.  The  basic  demographic  characteristics  for  the  Crow, 
Northern  Cheyenne,  and  non-Indian  populations  were  obtained  from  the  1980  census.   In  these  forecasts,  the 
Crow  population  was  adjusted  upward  to  account  for  the  1980  census  undercount  by  utilizing  tribal  enroll- 
ment figures  provided  by   the  Crow  Tribe.  These  adjustments  were  reviewed  with  local  tribal  leaders.   In 
this  report.  Chapter  3  Existing  Environment  portrays  the  detailed  characteristics  of  the  Crow  Tribe  in 
terms  of  the  1980  U.S.  Census  figures.  These  unadjusted  figures  were  used  because  no  data  were  available 
to  allow  adjustment  of  census  data  at  this  level  of  detail.  However,  in  the  forecasts  which  are  described 
in  chapters  4  and  6  through  10,  the  1980  Crow  tribal  population  on  the  Crow  Reservation  and  in  Hardin  was 
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adjustea  upwara  by   25  percent,  which  meant  that  total  population  In  Big  Horn  County  was  adjusted  upward  by 
20.7  percent  since  no  adjustments  were  made  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  residing  in  Big  Horn  County. 

Birth  and  death  rates,  derived  from  vital  statistics  records  obtained  from  the  states  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  provided  the  foundation  for  projecting  natural  increases  in  the  population  and  have  been  benched 
to  actual  births  and  deaths  for  each  of  the  individual  populations.  Actual  births  and  deaths  for  the 
Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  non-Indian  populations  were  obtained  from  the  vital  statistics  records  and 
data  compiled  by  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Net  migration  for  the  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  non-Indian  populations  were  derived  by  predicting 
the  1976  and  1980  populations,  using  a  cohort-survival  model,  from  the  1970  population  and  historical 
births  and  deaths.  The  predicted  populations  were  then  compared  to  the  1970  and  1980  U.S.  Census  counts 
to  calculate  net  migration  by  cohort.  Net  migration  derived  in  this  manner  was  then  compared  wih  informa- 
tion available  from  local  high  schools  concerning  student  migration  and  other  census  information  depicting 
the  total  net  migration  from  1970  to  1980. 

Labor  force  participation  rates  were  derived  from  census  information,  state  labor  force  and  employment 
data,  and  information  obtained  from  informed  local  individuals.  The  labor  force  and  labor  force  partici- 
pation rates  for  the  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  non-Indian  populations  were  benchmarked  to  the  adjusted 
1980  population  based  upon  employment  data,  unemployment  rates,  and  census  labor  force  participation  rates 
available  for  each  population. 

Employment  information  for  the  study  region  was  derived  from  two  primary  sources:   (1)  mining  and 
major  construction  project  employment  information  was  obtained  from  individual  company  representatives 
along  with  information  on  wages  paid,  local  purchases  of  goods  and  materials,  and  residential  distribution 
of  these  workers,  and  (2)  employment  information  on  other  economic  sectors  was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  state  employment  data,  census  information,  and  local  reports  on  Indian  employ- 
ment. Wages  paid  in  these  other  economic  sectors  were  also  obtained  from  BEA  data. 

Projections  of  employment  for  the  mining  sector  and  major  construction  projects  were  obtained  from 
work  force  schedules  provided  by  the  individual  companies.  Projections  for  the  other  economic  sectors 
were  derived  from  a  historical  analysis  of  their  growth  in  employment  and  the  major  shifts  in  employment 
due  to  the  increase  in  mining  activity  in  the  study  region.  The  projection  of  employment  is  based  upon 
projecting  the  basic  employment  in  each  economic  sector  over  the  forecast  period.  The  derivation  of  basic 
employment  in  many  instances  was  obtained  from  individual  firms.  Other  basic  employment  forecasts  were 
derived  from  the  analysis  of  employment  shifts  due  to  mining  activity,  local  purchases  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices by  basic  sectors  of  the  local  economy,  and  other  economic  reports  prepared  for  the  Decker  study 
region.  Basic  employment  by  sector  is  by  place  of  residence  and  has  been  adjusted  to  correlate  with  the 
demographic  and  labor  force  information  discussed  above. 

The  assumptions  used  in  forecasting  demographic  and  economic  parameters  are  presented  in  Section  4.2.1. 

2.3.1.5  Commercial  Opportunity  Forecasts 

The  average  number  of  people  who  support  given  types  of  commercial  establishments  in  rural  Montana  anc 
Wyoming  towns  was  determined  by  means  of  a  threshold  analysis.   (In  this  case,  rural  Montana  includes  all 
of  Montana  except  Billings,  Bozeman,  Missoula,  Helena,  Great  Falls,  and  Kalispell;  rural  Wyoming  includes 
all  of  the  state  except  Casper  and  Cheyenne.)  A  business  threshold  was  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  people  in  rural  areas  by  the  number  of  establishments  of  a  certain  kind  in  rural  areas.  For  example, 
in  1980,  each  gasoline  service  station  was  supported  by  an  average  of  507  people,  and  each  car  wash  was 
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supported  by  an  average  of  6,971  people.  A  complete  list  of  rural  Montana-Wyoming  thresholds  is  presented 
in  Table  2.3.1.5-1. 

The  threshold  analysis  yielded  a  list  of  commercial  establishments  that  could  be  supported  by  the  Big 
Horn  County  and  Sheridan  County  trade  areas'  populations.  When  using  the  threshold  levels  for  impact 
scenarios,  this  approach  might  be  viewed  as  conservative  since  future  incomes  in  the  study  area  will  prob- 
ably be  higher  than  current  income  averages.  Higher  income  implies  greater  disposable  income  and  there- 
fore more  demand.  This  is  offset  to  some  extent,  however,  by  having  other  high  growth  communites  such  as 
Gillette  and  Glendive  in  the  rural  category. 

In  impact  scenarios,  commercial  opportunities  forecasts  are  most  timely  after  nonlocal  construction 
work  forces  have  left  and  as  soon  as  operations  work  forces  have  stabilized.   In  the  Decker  study,  this 
period  of  stabilization  occurs  in  about  1990  for  all  projects  except  Consol  Level  2  and  the  cumulative 
scenario.  Hence,  the  commercial  opportunity  forecasts  and  impacts  were  prepared  for  1990  in  all  cases  bu' 
the  Consol  Level  2  and  cumulative  scenarios;  these  latter  were  prepared  for  2000.  For  comparison  pur- 
poses, the  baseline  forecasts  were  prepared  for  both  1990  and  2000.  When  interpreting  the  forecasts  of 
commercial  opportunities,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  actual  number  of  commercial  establishments  will 
depend  on  a  wide  variety  of  factors  that  include  entrepreneurial  initiative,  local  business  climate  and 
incentives,  size  of  existing  establishments,  and  other  location-specific  factors  that  are  difficult  to 
incorporate  in  the  threshold  analysis.  Hence,  the  forecasts  should  be  viewed  as  an  indicator  of  coumer- 
cial  establishments  and  not  as  either  an  upper  or  lower  bound  on  the  number  of  commercial  businesses  that 
actually  may  be  established. 

2.3.2  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

2.3.2.1  Introduction 

Identification  and  description  of  distinctive  social  and  cultural  groups  and  their  relationships  is  an 
important  component  of  the  description  of  the  existing  social  environment.  Furthermore,  addressing  the 
implications  of  energy  development  on  such  groups  constitutes  a  critical  element  of  social  impact  assess- 
ment. This  is  particularly  true  in  a  study  region  where  the  affected  population  includes  two  different 
Indian  groups,  a  rural  population  with  distinctive  and  long-standing  occupational  and  geographic  ties, 
several  small  towns,  and  a  regional  center. 

The  purpose  of  the  social  assessment  task  is  to  address  the  immediate  and  cumulative  effects  of  the 
proposed  mines  on  the  cultural  orientation,  social  organization,  and  quality  of  life  of  social  groups  and 
communities  in  the  study  area.  A  social  history  of  the  area  was  prepared  to:   (1)  document  the  social 
characteristics  of  the  study  area  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone,  and  (2)  provide  a  basis  for  antici- 
pating and  evaluating  the  changes  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  proposed  increase  in  coal  mining. 

In  addition  to  cultural  uniqueness  and  diversity  and  social  history,  seven  aspects  of  social  life  were 
examined  and  included  in  the  assessment,  although  they  have  not  been  addressed  in  these  terms: 

1)  Community  development 

2)  Social  structure 

3)  Lifestyles  (including  recreational  preferences) 

4)  Values 

5)  Intergroup  conflict 

6)  Organizational  and  institutional  analysis 

7)  Social  problems 

The  basic  social  assessment  activities  were  enhanced  by  completion  of  several  research  efforts: 
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TABLE  2.3.1.5-1 

Commercial  Establishment  Thresholds 

Rural  Montana  and  Wyoming 

1980 


Population  per 
Type  of  Commercial  Opportunity  Establishment 


Retail 

Gasoline  Service  Station  607 

Eating  and  Drinking  Place  442 

Grocery  and  other  Food  Store  1,301 

Motor  Vehicle  Dealer  and  Auto  Supply  Store  1,501 

Clothing  and  Shoe  Store  1,686 

Lumber,   Hardware,   and  Mobile  Home  Dealer  1,346 

Furniture  and  Household  Appliance  Store  1,948 

Department  Store  6,950 

Drug,   Variety,   General   Merchandise  Store  1,089 

Sporting  Goods,   Hobby,   Flower,   Gift,   Sewing  Store  1,188 

Liquor  Store  2,776 

Jewel  r7  Store  3,873 

Book  Store  and  Newstand  11,377 

Service 

Hotel ,  Motel ,  Commercial   Campground  550 

Beauty  and  Barber  Shop  971 

Auto  Repair  Shop  983 

Legal,  Accounting,   Advertising,   Data  Processing  534 

Engineering,  Architecture,   Surveying  2,241 

Equipment  and  Auto  Renting  and  Leasing  3,267 

Laundry  2,852 

Appliance,  Furniture,   and  Shoe  Repair  2,178 

Movie  Theatre  and  Bowling  Alley  3,564 

Janitorial    Service  2,432 

Photographic  Studio  4,482 

Car  Wash  6,971 

Funeral   Service  12,549 

Finance  and  Real    Estate 

Real   Estate  Office  1,137 

Insurance  Agency  2,446 

Personal   Credit  Institution  4,366 

Commercial    Bank  4,833 

Savings  and  Loan  Association  31,231 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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1)  A  study  of  the  social  history  of  the  area,  with  special  attention  to  the  introduction  or  emergence 
of  socially/culturally  unique  groups  and  to  the  cultural  and  social  diversity/complexity  of  the 
area.  Groups  of  obvious  interest  include  the  Indians,  the  pioneers,  the  miners,  and  the  urban 
residents  (Sheridan). 

2)  A  study  of  mine  workers  (and  their  families)  to  develop  a  worker  profile  delineating: 

—  Demographic  characteristics  of  the  worker  households 
--  Residential  location  and  housing  preferences 

--  Commuting  (and  carpooling)  patterns 

--  Recreational  preferences  and  use  patterns 

3)  A  study  of  area  residents  to  obtain  information  about: 

—  Attitudes  toward  development  and  the  proposed  mines 

—  Perceptions  of  their  community  and  how  it  has  been  (and  will  be)  affected  by  energy  development 
--  Perceptions  of  personal  well-being  and  identification  of  the  values  that  shape  or  underly  def- 
initions of  quality  of  life  and  that  give  special  importance  to  aspects  of  this  lifestyle 

—  Social  networks  and  affiliations 

--  Employment  and  demographic  characteristics 

4)  A  study  of  the  communities  in  the  study  area  to  delineate  their  response  to  energy  development  and 
the  effects  of  energy  development  on  community  resources  and  institutional  structure,  social 
organization  and  relationships,  and  indicators  of  social  well-being  (social  problems). 

5)  A  study  of  Crow  Reservation  residents  by  the  Crow  Tribe.  Topics  of  interest  include: 
--  Political  institutions 

—  Labor 

—  Mitigation 

—  Social  problems  (crime,  health) 
--  Policy  formation 

—  Tribal  and  municipal  legislation 

—  Cost  and  availability  of  goods  and  services 

—  Participation  in  Indian  festivals,  ceremonies,  and  cultural  practices 

—  Relationships  among  state,  federal,  municipal,  and  tribal  institutions 
--  Perceptions  of  cultural  uniqueness  and  cohesion 

The  approach  used  for  social  assessment  and  research  was  a  blending  of  field  observation  and  inter- 
views, survey  research  methods,  secondary  data  analysis,  and  historical  research.  Given  the  complexity  of 
the  social  issues/concepts  to  be  addressed,  emphasis  was  placed  on  "triangulation"  —  the  use  of  multiple 
sources  and  multiple  methods  to  hone  in  on  the  most  sociologically  correct  and  meaningful  conclusions. 

In  1980,  Mountain  West  Research  initiated  a  major  project  to  develop  a  theoretically  sound  and  imple- 
mentable  framework  for  social  impact  assessment.  As  part  of  this  project,  an  extensive  literature  review 
was  conducted  (1981),  field  research  in  ten  impacted  communities  was  implemented  and  analyzed  (1981-1982), 
and  a  Guide  to  Social  Assessment  was  prepared.  This  approach  served  as  the  primary  analytic  framework  for 
the  social  assessment  and  research.  The  essential  elements  of  this  framework  are  outlined  below. 

2.3.2.2  The  Social  Organization  Model 

Founded  on  extensive  analysis  of  resource-based  actions  and  the  social  effects  they  have  caused  in 
rural,  western  cormunities,  a  model  (shown  in  Figure  2.3.2.2-1)  was  developed  to  illustrate  the  analytic 
framework  for  social  assessment.  The  framework  identified  the  following  four  major  topics  that  were  con- 
sidered in  assessing  the  social  effects  of  a  proposed  action: 

1)  Direct  project   inputs 

2)  Cormiunity  resources 

3)  Coiiriunity  social   organization 

4)  Indicators  of   social   well-being 
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Each  of  these  is  expUinea  below  to  clarify  the  approach  that  was  used.  This  section  is  excerpted  from 
The  Guide  to  Social  Assessment  (Branch  et  al.  1982). 

Direct  project  inputs 

Energy  development  affects  the  social  environment  of  a  cormunity  or  an  individual  by  changing  the 
demography,  jobs  and  technology,  income,  resources,  organizations  and  regulations,  and  sometimes,  health 
and  safety.  Changes  in  each  of  those  areas  produce  changes  in  the  existing  situation  and  therefore  have 
the  potential  for  causing  social  change.  Research  on  social  change  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  what  is 
introduced  that  is  important,  but  also  when  and  how  it  is  introduced  and  the  degree  of  uncertainty  that  is 
created.  For  example,  whether  a  company  or  agency  follows  a  policy  of  providing  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  or  remains  secretive  about  its  plans,  or  whether  the  company  or  agency  is  perceived  as  being 
in  control  of  the  factors  influencing  the  schedule  and  magnitude  of  the  inputs  to  the  community  can  make  ' 
major  difference  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  social  change  that  results. 

What  needs  to  be  known  about  a  proposed  action  in  order  to  assess  its  social  effects  includes  the 
fol lowing: ^ 

1)  The  number  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  people  who  enter  or  leave  the  community  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  action,  with  particular  attention  to  schedules  and  temporary  residence 

2)  The  number  and  type  of  jobs  created  or  eliminated  by  the  proposed  action  and  their  general  distri- 
bution among  longtime  residents  and  newcomers 

3)  The  amount  and  general  distribution  of  income  brought  to  or  removed  from  the  community  or  affected 
individuals  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  action 

4)  The  magnitude  and  type  of  resources  brought  to  or  removed  from  a  community  or  affected  individuals 
by  the  proposed  action  (including  tax  revenues) 

5)  The  number  and  type  of  organizations  and  regulations  created  or  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed action 

6)  Changes  in  health  and  public  safety  caused  by  the  proposed  action 

For  large  projects,  substantial  analysis  is  required  to  determine  the  magnitude,  schedule,  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  direct  project  inputs  to  each  study  area  community.  Most  of  this  analysis  has  been  done  in 
the  course  of  the  economic/demographic  assessment  of  the  project. 

Community  resources 

The  resources  available  to  the  community  are  an  important  determinant  of  how  the  conmunity  and  its 
residents  will  be  affected  by  the  project  inputs.  The  importance  of  some  of  these  resources  is  relativel; 
obvious,  such  as  the  availability  of  facilities  and  services  (e.g.,  enough  schools,  hospitals,  homes, 
etc.).  However,  a  part  of  a  community's  resources  is  what  it  knows  and  how  it  feels  about  dealing  with 
major  projects.  As  a  result,  the  community's  experience  with  development  or  other  major  community  changes 
as  well  as  residents'  attitudes  towards  development  need  to  be  understood. 

The  cofimunity  resources  most  influential  in  determining  how  the  community  will  react  to  and  be  im- 
pacted by  a  project  are  the  following: 


To  assess  the  no-action  alternative  or  to  establish  baseline  conditions,  the  same  model  and  process 
can  be  employed,  with  the  changes  that  would  occur  in  people,  jobs,  income,  resources,  organizations,  reg- 
ulations, and  public  health  and  safety  under  baseline  conditions  substituted  for  the  direct  project  inputs. 
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1)  The  community's  previous  experience  with  development 

2)  The  conmunity's  cultural  characteristics,  particularly  the  presence  of  unique  populations  such  as 
Native  Americans 

3)  The  coinnunity's  demographic  characteristics 

4)  The  community's  occupational  (livelihood)  and  labor  force  characteristics 

5)  The  community's  employment  and  income  characteristics 

6)  The  community's  existing  or  planned  facilities,  services,  and  fiscal  resources 

7)  The  community's  organizational  and  regulatory  structure 

8)  The  community's  leadership  characteristics 

9)  The  community  residents'  attitudes  toward  development  and  their  perceptions  of  the  community 

Much  of  the  information  about  both  existing  resources  and  expected  changes  has  been  included  in  the 
economic/demographic  or  the  facilities/services  sections  and  will  not  necessarily  be  repeated  in  the 
social  discussion.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  information  is  important  to  the  social  analysis. 

Coinnunity  social  organization 

Coimiunity  social  organization  is  the  structure  and  processes  that  organize  how  people  in  a  community 
relate  to  each  other.  Culture,  the  shared  ideas  and  expectations  that  regulate  behavior,  is  the  organiz- 
ing principle  underlying  social  organization.   In  an  earlier  age,  different  communities  had  '^ery   distinct 
cultures.  Now,  in  a  country  where  almost  everyone  is  linked  by  newspaper,  radio,  or  television  coverage 
of  events  both  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world,  much  of  this  distinctiveness  is  lost.  The  pro- 
liferation of  national  associations  and  interest  groups,  as  well  as  expanded  roles  of  federal  and  state 
government,  also  played  a  role  in  reducing  cultural  differences.  However,  the  presence  of  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  people  from  a  unique  cultural  group  may  cause  a  particular  community  to  be  culturally  distinct  and 
therefore  to  have  a  particular  response  to  energy  development. 

But  social  organization  is  not  based  solely  on  ethnic  and  religious  ties  or  distinctions.  There  are  a 
nunber  of  other  patterns  or  forms  of  interaction  that  are  highly  significant.  There  are  five  characteris- 
tics of  how  people  organize  themselves  in  communities  that  show  up  in  social  research  as  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  determining  what  social  change  occurs  in  a  community.  These  five  characteristics  are  the 
fol lowing: 

1)  Differentiation  (diversity/complexity) 

2)  Outside  linkages 

3)  Stratification  (distribution  of  resources/power) 

4)  Integration  (coordination  and  cooperation) 

5)  Patterns  of  personal  interaction 

Differentiation  (diversity/complexity) .  Differentiation  refers  to  the  range  of  values,  interests,  anc 
roles  within  a  community.  Research  indicates  that  as  a  community  grows,  if  everything  else  is  equal,  the 
diversity  of  values  and  groups  will  increase,  and  the  ways  people  have  to  interact  to  get  things  done  will 
become  more  complex  and  formalized.  Economic  growth,  particularly  if  associated  with  new  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic development  such  as  the  energy  industry,  will  result  in  increased  diversity  in  technology  and  in  the 
kinds  of  occupations  and  sources  of  income  within  the  community.  Not  only  will  there  be  an  increase  in 
economic  diversity,  but  the  accompanying  increase  in  population  will  usually  also  increase  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural diversity  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  personal  experience  and  background.  This  can  be  both  a  source 
of  stimulation  and  conflict  for  a  community.  Different  groups  may  have  different  needs,  place  different 
demands  for  services  on  the  community,  and  because  of  differences  in  cultural  norms,  exhibit  differences 
in  social  behavior. 
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Social  science  research  indicates  that  increased  diversity/complexity  may  be  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  population  growth.  One  consequence  of  this  increased  diversity/complexity  is  increased  interdepend- 
ence. This  has  advantages,  but  it  can  also  increase  the  effort  required  to  keep  the  diverse  elements 
operating  together  effectively  and  increase  the  need  for  more  formal  procedures. 


One  important  reason  for  assessing  a  comnunity's  complexity/diversity  before  the  project  begins  is 
that  the  amount  of  social  change  that  will  occur  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  community  is  already  rela- 
tively specialized  and  diverse.   If  a  community  is  relatively  homogeneous,  then  the  changes  required  to 
adapt  to  growth  will  be  greater  and  may  seem  more  significant  to  the  residents. 

Outside  linkages.  Outside  linkages  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  local  residents,  institutions,  eco- 
nomic resources,  and  decision-makers  are  influenced  by  people  outside  the  coimiunity  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  comnunity  has  the  ability  to  call  upon  outside  resources  for  support  and  aid.   In  some  towns, 
usually  the  smaller  ones,  people  may  relate  to  each  other  primarily  in  providing  services,  selling  goods, 
forming  judgments,  and  making  decisions.   In  others,  there  may  be  a  greater  orientation  and  attention  to 
outside  markets,  activities,  and  trends.  Some  communities  have  established  comparatively  few  ties  with 
outsiders  who  control  resources  or  information  that  could  be  used  to  provide  assistance,  while  others  have 
a  well-established  and  effective  network  of  such  ties. 

As  projects  are  introduced  from  the  outside,  particularly  those  which  result  in  a  large  in-migration 
of  new  residents,  these  characteristics  can  change  dramatically.  The  conriunity  may  become  large  and 
wealthy  enough  to  attract  a  national  supermarket  chain.  Sources  of  loans  and  credit  other  than  the  local 
bank  may  become  available.  Local  decision-makers  may  have  to  work  with  numerous  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies. Major  decisions  concerning  employment  may  be  made  by  the  management  of  a  company  with  headquarters 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Newcomers  bring  with  them  new  ideas,  practices,  and  commitments  from  the  larger 
society.  The  products  produced  by  community  labor  are  often  shipped  out  of  the  community,  and  the  markets 
for  these  products  have  little  to  do  with  local  conditions.  Such  changes  may  substantially  increase  the 
opportunities  for  some  people  in  the  coimunity.  They  may  also  lead  to  the  community  feeling  it  has  less 
control  over  its  future.  The  ability  of  the  community  to  handle  or  control  its  future  may  depend  upon  it=. 
ability  to  draw  on  resources  outside  the  community,  such  as  political  power,  money,  or  knowledge,  through 
the  estaolishment  or  utilization  of  outside  ties. 

Stratification  (distribution  of  resources  and  power).  In  every  coimunity,  there  are  some  differences 
in  access  to  community  resources  and  services.  These  are  linked  to  people's  education,  occupation,  finan- 
cial position,  family  ties,  land  ownership,  political  power,  and  so  forth.  The  particular  patterns  of 
differential  access  and  factors  influencing  the  distribution  of  resources  and  power  can  vary  substantially 
from  one  community  to  another. 

The  issue  of  how  resources  are  distributed  in  a  coimunity  becomes  important  in  assessing  social  im- 
pacts because  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  project  will  introduce  new  resources  and  opportunities  into 
a  community.  It  also  is  necessary  to  know  how  those  resources  will  be  distributed.  Knowledge  that  only 
some  people  will  benefit  or  that  the  position  of  powerful  groups  is  threatened  may  help  explain  attitudes 
towards  the  project  and  may  also  explain  the  willingness  (or  unwillingness)  of  the  coimunity  to  provide 
services  for  the  project. 

Generally  speaking,  the  increased  flow  of  resources  into  a  coimunity  results  in  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  accumulation  of  resources.   In  the  short  term,  economic  development  often  creates  problems  for 
some  people  in  the  community.  People  on  fixed  incomes  or  people  who  are  chronically  unemployed  may  be 
worse  off  because  economic  development  may  inflate  housing  prices  and  prices  for  other  goods  and  ser- 
vices. While  most  people  may  be  more  than  compensated  for  this  increase  with  increased  earnings,  people 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  economic  development  may  suffer. 
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If  there  is  an  economic  or  political  elite  in  a  comunity,  this  elite  may  find  itself  in  competition 
for  new  resources  and  may  be  faced  with  a  new  elite  created  by  a  major  project.  When  development  is  slow, 
membership  can  be  extended  gradually  to  members  of  the  new  elite.  But  a  major  energy  project,  for 
example,  may  introduce  into  the  community  a  significant  number  of  well-paid  and  «(el  1-educated  people  who 
expect  to  have  access  to  resources  and  services  that  is  commensurate  with  their  income  and  education. 
This  may  pose  a  challenge  to  the  old  elite  and  generate  conflict. 

With  rapid  economic  growth,  basic  economic  power  may  be  shifted  from  one  sector  of  the  economy  to 
another.  This  means  also  that  relative  status  is  decreasing  for  some  groups  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
increasing  for  others.   In  particular,  economic  power  is  increased  for  those  who  are  able  to  organize  and 
control  resources  in  the  community  and  for  those  who  have  the  best  links  to  the  outside  world. 

Integration  (coordination  and  cooperation).  Coordination  is  a  term  used  for  the  process  of  organizing 
and  focusing  the  activities  of  the  various  elements  of  the  community.  Cooperation  is  the  process  by  whicf; 
people  work  together  to  get  something  done.  Integration  covers  these  processes  as  well  as  that  of  incor- 
porating and  including  members  of  the  community.  As  mentioned  earlier,  increased  diversity/complexity  may 
require  an  increased  effort  to  keep  things  coordinated  and  to  promote  cooperative  effort.  Decision-making 
that  involves  outside  agencies  or  company  management  can  also  create  demands  that  previous  community 
decision-making  processes  did  not  have  to  accommodate.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  equity  there  is  in 
the  distribution  of  resources,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  interconnections  have  been  formed  with  all  parts 
of  the  community  and  that  mechanisms  for  cooperation  have  been  established. 

One  crucial  question  is  whether  the  coordination  and  cooperation  processes  needed  to  take  action  and 
manage  change  exist  before  a  new  project  is  introduced  into  the  community.  Research  shows  that  this  is 
very  crucial  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  impact  of  change  is  negative.  In  smaller  communities, 
the  resources  may  simply  not  be  available  to  support  the  formal  processes  for  managing  change,  such  as  in 
a  town  that  can't  afford  a  paid  planner.  On  the  other  hand,  in  smaller  coimunities  there  may  be  informal 
control  processes  which  are  effective  (for  example,  the  town  banker  doesn't  issue  a  loan  for  development 
that  the  city  fathers  don't  think  is  in  the  cotimunity  interest).  The  problem  is  that  these  informal 
processes  tend  to  break  down  when  resources  come  in  from  the  outside  and  therefore  may  become  ineffective 
or  counterproductive  at  the  point  where  control  is  most  needed.  The  banker's  willingness  to  loan  money 
would  have  little  meaning  to  a  major  energy  company.  To  maintain  control,  these  informal  processes  tend 
to  be  supplemented  or  replaced  by  more  formal  procedures.  This  change  can  affect  the  complexity  of  the 
community  as  well  as  the  established  patterns  of  personal  interaction. 

Personal  interaction.   In  every  community,  there  are  patterns  of  how  people  relate  to  each  other.   In 
small  communities,  people  usually  share  a  common  background  and  relate  to  each  other  on  the  basis  of  know- 
ing and  being  known  by  virtually  everybody.  People  know  each  other's  family  background,  approximate  fin- 
ancial condition,  and  personal  characteristics.  There  is  little  need  for  formal  procedure  because  every- 
body knows  each  other  so  well.  The  patterns  of  stratification  tend  to  be  well-established  and  personal- 
ized through  the  patterns  of  interaction.  People  know  who  is  on  their  social  level  and  who  is  not.  The 
political  and  social  elite,  if  there  is  one,  know  how  to  get  things  done.  As  a  community  gets  larger  and 
there  is  an  influx  of  people  into  the  community,  there  is  a  tendency  for  patterns  of  interaction  to  become 
more  complex  and  far  more  formal  procedural  norms  to  be  estalished.  People  have  to  deal  with  a  higher 
proportion  of  complete  or  relative  strangers.  The  local  businessman  who  never  had  to  show  identification 
to  cash  a  check  in  town  must  now  show  two  forms  of  identification  to  cash  a  check  at  the  new  chain  super- 
market. The  local  developer  who  used  to  handle  permit  problems  with  the  county  commission  now  must  submit 
a  formal  plan,  deal  with  a  planning  staff,  and  appear  at  public  hearings.  As  sectors  of  the  community 
become  specialized,  people  may  lose  contact  with  others  in  the  community  with  whom  they  have  had  regular 
contact  in  the  past. 
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In  many  ways,  "personal  interaction"  is  a  surrming  up  of  many  of  the  impacts  of  the  other  four  proc- 
esses above.  Changes  in  any  of  the  other  four  will  usually  result  in  changes  in  patterns  of  personal 
interaction. 

Indicators  of  social  well-being 

The  final  major  topic  which  the  social  assessment  must  address  is  social  well-being.  This  begins  to 
deal  directly  with  impacts  upon  the  individual,  although  most  the  available  indicators  of  well-being  still 
use  community  figures  (for  example,  the  crime  rate  in  the  comnunity)  as  the  basis  for  assessing  well-being. 

One  of  the  problems  with  social  well-being  is  that  it  is  an  inherently  subjective  concept.  Well-being 
is  as  much  a  feeling  one  has  about  one's  life  as  an  objective  state.  Among  other  things,  well-being  is 
defined  in  relationship  to  expectations  of  the  conditions  that  should  prevail  in  one's  life.  Somehow,  a 
social  assessment  must  include  an  effort  to  objectively  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  social  well-being 
of  various  groups  in  the  community  will  be  affected  by  the  project.  The  approach  followed  in  this  report 
combines  both  objective  and  subjective  measures.  The  three  basic  measures  that  appear  to  be  the  most 
important  are  the  following: 

1)  Rates  of  behaviors 

2)  Access  to  resources 

3)  Perceptions  of  community  and  individual  well-being 

Rates  of  behaviors.  There  are  a  number  of  behaviors  that  have  been  used  as  objective  aggregate  indi- 
cations of  social  well-being  and  have  a  basis  both  in  theory  and  research.  The  most  useful  of  those  for 
which  data  are  generally  available  appear  to  be  patterns  or  rates  of  behavior  within  the  comnunity  that 
indicate  social,  family,  or  personal  problems  such  as  crime,  family  violence,  delinquency,  divorce,  and  so 


Access  to  resources.  Here  the  social  assessment  considers  the  aggregate  and  per  capita  measures  of 
resources  and  concentrates  on  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  resource  availability  in  the  coimunity.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  those  groups  whose  access  is  likely  to  be  changed  as  a  result  of  a  proposed 
project.  This  analysis  relies  heavily  on  the  economic  and  demographic  and  facilities  and  services  analy- 
ses. 

Perceptions  of  community  and  individual  social  well-being.  Information  concerning  perceptions  is 
essential  to  the  forecasting  and  interpretation  of  community  response  to  a  proposed  project.  As  indicate: 
earlier,  residents'  perceptions  often  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  objective  changes,  but  perceptions 
can  have  a  powerful  influence  on  individual  and  social  action.  If  people  perceive  that  they  do  not  have 
access  to  resources,  they  are  as  closed  off  from  resources  as  if  a  formal  system  blocked  their  availabil- 
ity. If  newcomers  believe  that  they  will  not  be  accepted,  they  may  never  extend  themselves  to  the  old- 
time  residents  and  may  never  ask  to  join  existing  organizations.  The  behaviors  and  attitudes  resulting 
from  these  perceptions  can  thus  produce  very  real  social  impacts.  In  addition,  given  the  inherently  indi- 
vidualized nature  of  perceptions,  measurement  of  resiaents'  perceptions  of  well-being  prior  to  the  pro- 
posed action  is  an  essential  element  in  determining  and  evaluating  changes  in  social  well-being  that  might 
be  caused  if  the  action  is  taken.  The  methods  used  to  obtain  this  information  are  described  below,  with 
supplementary  information  on  field  procedures  included  in  Appendix  E. 

A  census  survey  of  all  mine  workers  at  the  Big  Horn  Mine  and  a  sample  survey  of  workers  at  the  Decker 
mines  were  conducted  and  the  data  analyzed .  Details  of  the  survey  methodology  are  contained  in  the  Decker 

Area  Mine  worker  Survey  (1983). 
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Results  of  the  mine  worker  survey  were  compared  with  historical  worker  profile  data  for  similar 
occupations,^  and  a  profile  of  mine  workers  was  prepared. 

An  area  resident  survey  was  conducted  in  a  sequence  and  manner  described  in  the  Area  Residents  Survey 
for  the  Decker  Area  Mines  Comprehensive  Social  Sciences  Study  (1983).  The  survey  results  are  also  pre- 
sented in  this  report.  The  topics  in  this  survey  were  more  complex  than  those  covered  in  the  worker  pro- 
file, and  interviews  were  conducted  by  telephone. 

2.3.2.3  Social  History  and  Comnunity  Profiles 

A  social  history  of  the  area  was  prepared  that  delineates  historical  social  trends,  identifies  and 
describes  unique  cultural  groups,  and  characterizes  the  cultural  diversity/uniqueness  of  the  area  over  the 
last  century. 

This  research  was  conducted  according  to  established  methods  of  historical  research,  primarily  involv- 
ing review  of  secondary  sources,  although  some  interviewing  of  long-time  residents  was  included.  Partic- 
ular attention  was  given  to  historical  trends  in  the  aspects  of  social  life  and  cultural  uniqueness  being 
addressed  in  the  social  assessment.  The  outcome  of  the  research  is  a  monograph  report  and  an  extensive 
bibliography  (HRA  1983).  The  companion  to  this  work  element  for  the  Crow  Reservation  is  described  in  the 
Crow  Report  (American  Indian  Technical  Service  1983). 

The  purpose  of  the  community  profile  study  is  to  develop  a  better  data  base  and  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  communities  respond  to  the  demands  of  energy  development  and  how  community  resources, 
institutional  structure,  social  organization,  and  well-being  characteristics  are  affected  by  it.  The 
methods  used  for  this  study  were  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  community  research  component  of  the  BLM 
Social  Effects  Study,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  methodology  and  data  comparison  (Thompson,  Branch,  and 
Williams  1982).  Sheridan,  Ranchester  and  Dayton,  Decker,  and  Birney  were  studied. 

2.3.2.4  Mine  Worker  and  Area  Resident  Surveys 

Because  mine  workers  and  their  families  constitute  a  principal  aspect  of  the  force  for  change,  infor- 
mation about  them  is  particularly  useful.  To  follow  the  analytic  framework  described  in  Section  2.3.2.2, 
detailed  data  on  area  residents,  with  particular  emphasis  on  attitudes,  values,  community  attachment,  and 
social  linkages,  are   needed. 

2.3.2.5  Indicators  of  Well-being 

The  method  for  addressing  issues  of  well-being  follow  that  described  in  Section  2.3.2.2.  In  general, 
poor  and  incompatible  data  make  interpretation  of  social  well-being  indicators  unreliable  and  difficult. 
Consequently,  they  have  been  given  less  focus  in  the  social  assessment  discussion. 

2.3.2.6  Crow  Social  Analysis 

Specification  of  primary  or  field  research  on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  provided  in  a  separate  report 
(AITS  1983). 


'Mountain  West  Research,  Inc.,  L.  Leistritz  and  Weiland,  and  J.  Thompson,  et  al.,  have  conducted 
both  construction  and  operating  worker  surveys  in  the  region  since  1975. 
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2.3.3  Housing  Analysis 

2.3.3.1  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  housing  component  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  the  existing  study  area  housing 
market  and  to  forecast  future  demand  and  supply  under  different  development  scenarios.  The  analysis  com- 
pares demand  forecasts  with  local  builders'  and  developers'  capacity  to  supply  housing  and  projects  hous- 
ing deficits  and/or  surpluses. 

2.3.3.2  Housing  Demand 

This  section  presents  a  brief  discussion  of  the  housing  model  used  to  make  aemand  forecasts.  Section 

2.3.3.3  provides  details  on  the  methodology  used  to  estimate  local  housing  supply. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2.3.3.2-1,  the  housing  model  uses  population  projections  generated  by  the  economic/ 
demographic  model  to  project  total  permanent  and  temporary  housing  demand  by  type  of  unit  in  each  study 
area  county  and  community.  The  housing  model  begins  with  an  estimate  of  the  current,  occupied  housing 
inventory  (single-family  detached,  mobile  homes,  and  multifamily)  and  then  adds  incremental  changes  in 
demand  to  derive  housing  demand  for  the  next  year.  This  process  continues  for  each  successive  year  in  the 
projection  period. 

New  households 

Demand  for  housing  units  from  new  households  is  projected  from  changes  in  both  the  magnitude  and  age- 
sex  distribution  of  the  population  as  specified  by  the  economic/demographic  model.  Age-sex  specific  head- 
ship rates  are  used  to  convert  population  into  households.  Different  household  formation  structures  are 
used  for  Indian  and  non-Indian  populations. 

Housing  demand  is  divided  into  five  types:   (1)  married  family  present,  male  head;  (2)  married  family 
present,  female  heaa;  (3)  married  family  absent,  male  head,  (4)  married  family  absent,  female  head;  and 
(5)  single.  Each  type  of  household  is  assumed  to  have  demand  for  the  types  of  housing  units  noted  above. 
The  demands  for  each  type  of  new  household  in  each  age-sex  cohort  are  aggregated  for  every  community  and 
subcounty  area,  and  the  result  is  housing  unit  demand  from  newly-arrived  households.  When  added  to  total 
demand  from  the  previous  year,  the  result  is  total  demand  by   type  of  unit  for  the  current  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  housing  forecasts,  no  adjustment  is  made  for  changes  in  household  in- 
come of  local  populations.   In  cases  where  local  households  increase  their  incomes  as  a  result  of  employ- 
ment at  a  mine,  the  income  can  be  spent  to  upgrade  current  housing,  buy  a  new  house,  or  not  spent  on  hous- 
ing at  all.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  these  spending  patterns,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  area's  Indian  population,  the  housing  forecasts  do  not  incorporate  upward  changes  in  income  and  should 
therefore  be  considered  conservative. 

Demand  for  housing  from  temporary  populations  is  handled  differently.  In  PAS,  the  user  estimates  the 
family  status  type  distribution  for  temporary  workers  for  eacn  allocation  area.  Family  status  types 
incluae  three  categories:   (1)  married,  family  present;  (2)  married,  family  absent;  and  (3)  single.  The 
number  of  workers  for  each  allocation  area  is  converted  to  households  by  user-supplied  household  size  fac- 
tors per  family  status  category.  This  methodology  accounts  for  "doubl ing-up"  by  nonlocal  construction 
workers  who  are  single  or  whose  families  are  not  present.  Total  temporary  households  are  then  sunned. 
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2.3.3.3  Housing  Supply 
Current  housing  inventory 

The  1980  Census  of  Housing  presented  a  complete  inventory  of  housing  for  all  of  the  allocation  areas 
in  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties.  The  census  divided  housing  into  the  following  three  components:   (1) 
single-family  detached  units,  (2)  multifamily  units,  and  (3)  mobile  homes.  The  census  counts  were  assumed 
to  be  accurate  for  every  allocation  area  except  the  Indian  allocation  areas  of  Big  Horn  County.  More 
information  on  the  method  used  to  revise  the  inventories  of  Indian  housing  units  is  provided  below. 

Indian  housing  stock  on  the  Crow  Reservation  and  in  Hardin 

Because  of  disagreement  with  the  1980  census  counts  of  Indian  population  and  housing  units,  all  data 
on  housing  units  were  reviewed.  This  section  sumnarizes  U.S.  Census  and  8IA  data  on  Indian  housing  unit 
and  then  resolves  the  apparent  discrepancies- 
Table  2.3.3.3-1  presents  U.S.  Census  data  on  housing  units  and  race  of  householder  for  occupied  units 
in  1980.  As  shown  in  the  table,  the  Indian  and  non-Indian  percentages  of  occupied  units  were  used  to  con- 
vert occupied  Indian  units  into  year-round  Indian  units  for  each  allocation  area  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
and  in  Hardin.  As  shown,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1980,  there  were  926  year-round  Indian  housing  units  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  and  121  year-round  Indian  housing  units  in  Hardin. 

Housing  stock  --  1982  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  housing  condition  survey 

As  part  of  its  Housing  Improvement  Program  (HIP),  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  conducts  an  annual 
housing  inventory  on  Indian  reservations.  The  survey  includes  two  of  the  three  racial  types  of  households 
on  the  Crow  Reservation.  As  shown  below,  housing  units  on  the  reservation  can  be  divided  into  the  follow 
ing  three  categories: 

1)  All-Indian  households 

2)  Indian-white  households 

3)  All-white  householos 

Because  the  HIP  includes  all  houses  that  have  an  Indian  member,  the  survey  includes  categories  (1)  and  (2) 
above,  but  does  not  survey  houses  included  in  category  (3).  The  1982  survey  counted  1,223  total  housing 
units  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  Because  local  housing  officials  have  indicated  that  only  a  few  Indian 
houses  have  been  built  since  the  1978  moratorium  on  HUD-financed  housing,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  1,223  units  countea  by  the  BIA  survey  very  closely  approximate  the  number  of  Indian  houses  in  1980. 
(Plentyhawk  1982.) 

Comparison  and  resolution  —  U.S.  Census  and  BIA  housing  counts 

Because  of  the  different  definitions  used  to  classify  Indian  households,  caution  must  be  used  when 
comparing  U.S.  Census  and  BIA  housing  counts.  The  two  counts  have  an  overall  aifference  of  297  units 
(BIA,  1,223  units;  U.S.  Census,  926  units).  Part  of  this  difference  could  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  BIA  count  includes  households  which  have  a  non-Indian  householder  but  have  at  least  one  Indian  mem- 
ber. However,  this  group  of  households  does  not  appear  to  be  large  enough  to  explain  the  total  difference 
between  the  two  counts. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  above  aifference  for  projection  purposes,  it  was  decided  that  the  1980  Census 
Crow  Indian  housing  count  would  be  raised  by  21  percent  to  correspond  with  the  total  county  increase  in 
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Indian  population.  Table  2.3.3.3-2  presents  the  revised  Indian  year-round  housing  unit  counts  that  will 
be  assumed  in  the  housing  forecasts.  As  shown  in  the  table,  the  non-Indian  housing  unit  counts  for  each 
allocation  area  have  not  been  revised. 

Local  building  capacities 

Information  on  housing  supply  was  obtained  through  personal  interviews  with  local  builders,  develop- 
ers, realtors,  bankers;  and  planning  officials.  These  interviews  revealed  local  construction  capacities 

to  be  about  500  units  per  year  in  Sheridan  County  and  about  50  units  per  year  in  Big  Horn  County.  In  both 
counties,  and  particularly  in  Big  Horn  County,  an  increase  in  housing  demand  would  be  met  by  nonlocal  con- 
tractors from  Billings  ana  other  places  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

2.3.3.4  Supply-Demand  Comparison 

Based  on  the  demand  forecasts  and  local  supply  limits  aescribed  above,  a  supply-demand  comparison  is 
made  for  each  county  and  for  the  Crow  Reservation  to  determine  whether  housing  deficits  and/or  surplusses 
are  likely  to  occur.  The  results  of  these  comparisons  for  each  scenario  are  described  in  chapters  4  and  7 
through  10. 

2.3.4  Facilities/Services 

2.3.4.1  Introduction 

The  study  of  facilities  and  services  involves  two  major  components  of  research:  the  inventory  of  the 
existing  environment  and  the  analysis  of  future  needs.  The  inventory  provides  information  pertaining  to 
availability,  utilization,  capacity,  and  local  policies  and  conditions  that  affect  future  usage  and  deter- 
mine strategies  and  actions  for  response  to  future  needs.  The  analysis  of  future  needs  measures  the 
demands  of  future  population  on  public  facilities  and  services.  Existing  capacities  are  compared  with 
future  levels  of  demand  to  identify  conditions  of  deficit  for  facilities  and  services. 

The  inventory  of  the  existing  environment  and  the  analysis  of  future  needs  are  based  upon  local  and 
nonlocal  sources  of  secondary  information;  local,  primary  information;  and  forecasts  from  the  economic  and 
demographic  components  of  this  report.  Sunriaries  of  the  procedures  of  research  for  the  inventory  of  the 
existing  environment  and  the  analysis  of  future  needs  for  facilities  and  services  are  presented  below. 

2.3.4.2  Inventory 

The  inventory  of  public  service  systems  was  conducted  by  reviewing  reports,  budgets,  and  plans  and  by 
holding  personal  interviews  in  each  community  with  the  operators  and  providers  of  public  services  and 
facilities.  The  data  were  organized  and  summarized,  and  prior  to  publication,  were  reviewed  and  validated 
by  interviewed  personnel.  Information  included  the  condition  and  quantity  of  existing  services  and  fac- 
ilities and  plans  for  future  expansion. 

The  inventory  was  more  than  a  statistical  data-gathering  process.  It  also  attempted  to  determine  man- 
agement policies  and  capacities,  since  such  policies  significantly  affect  how  new  pressures  from  growth 
will  oe  met.  Without  an  understanding  of  these  policies,  a  valid  evaluation  of  mitigation  programs  is 
impossible. 
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TABLE   2.3,3.3-2 
Year-round  Housing  Unit  Assumptions 


Indian  Units 

Non- 

-Indian  Units 

Area 

From  Table 
2.3.3.3-1 

Table  2.3.3.3-1 
X  1.207 

Crow  Northeast 

371 

448 

159 

Crow  Southeast 

383 

462 

267 

Crow  Middle 

82 

99 

233 

Crow  West 

90 

109 

39 

TOTAL   RESERVATION 

926 

1,118 

698 

Hardin 

121 

146 

1,226 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   STFI   Census 
Count,   1980. 
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2.3.4.3  Forecasting  Facilities/Services  --  Crow  Reservation  and  Schools  in  Big  Horn  County 

The  analysis  of  future  needs  provides  information  for  the  assessment  of  rates  of  change  and  levels  of 
future  demand  for  facilities  and  services.  Impacts  were  identified  through  the  comparison  of  requirements 
for  personnel,  capital  facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  existing  environment  and  mid-term  (1995)  and 
long-term  periods  (2015)  of  projection  under  baseline  and  with-project  scenarios.  Forecasts  of  future 
requirements  were  derived  by  applying  planning  standards  to  forecast  population  levels.  The  standards 
were  developed  to  ensure  that  local  policies  and  conditions,  as  they  affect  facilities  and  services  in 
specific  jurisdictions,  were  accurately  portrayed.  Whenever  possible  and  appropriate,  local  standards 
were  utilized.  When  local  standards  were  unavailable,  representative  standards  developed  for  similar 
areas  were  used.  The  tables  in  Appendix  D  present  the  standards  used  to  forecast  facilities  ana  services 
in  specific  jurisdictions  of  the  Decker  project  study  area. 

Future  neeas  for  facilities  and  services  were  evaluated  for  the  mid-term  and  long-term  projections. 
The  mid-term  projection  (to  1995)  period  was  considered  effective  for  Big  Horn  County  because  the  patterns 
of  growth  in  the  Montana  portions  of  the  Decker  project  study  area  do  not  create  a  large,  temporary  peak 
demand.  Rather,  in  most  cases,  demand  increases  relatively  steadily  (or  remains  constant)  throughout  the 
forecast  perioo.  The  long-term  projection  represents  the  future  needs  for  a  relatively  stable  population 
at  the  ena  of  the  period  of  study  (2015),  when  construction  of  all  projects  has  been  completed. 

The  discussion  of  governmental  facilities  and  services  for  jurisdictions  in  the  study  area  is  organ- 
ized according  to  types  of  governmental  functions.  Only  major  governmental  facilities  and  services  that 
operate  on  a  full-time  basis  have  been  included  in  the  analysis. 

This  approach  is  considered  effective  since  previous  research  has  shown  a  consistent  relationship 
between  the  levels  of  demand  associated  with  these  primary  facilities  and  services  and  the  levels  of  total 
demand  that  are  obtained  when  the  effects  of  auxiliary  facilities  and  services  are  also  included.  The 
effects  upon  total  demand  for  facilities  and  services  are  presented  in  the  fiscal  sections  of  this 
report.  The  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  net  fiscal  balance  for  expenditures  and  revenues  in  the 
jurisdictions  that  have  formal,  local  budgetary  procedures.  Certain  facilities  and  services  may  experi- 
ence increased  levels  of  demand  in  the  baseline  and  with-project  scenarios,  but  remain  essentially  un- 
affected because  the  magnitude  of  the  impact  is  insufficient  to  require  change  or  expansion  of  the  current 
systems  for  service  delivery. 

The  future  requirements  for  personnel  are  focused  on  professional  staff  positions.  There  is  a  con- 
sistent relationship  between  demand  associated  with  professional  staff  and  demand  associated  with  auxili- 
ary staff  for  specific  facilities  and  services. 

Future  requirements  for  capital  facilities  and  equipment  are  estimated  for  the  types  of  facilities  and 
services  that  are  typically  financed  with  revenues  accruing  from  the  general  tax  base,  governmental ly  fin- 
anced bonding  procedures,  and  "user-fee"  methods  of  finance.  Demand  forecasts  for  those  types  of  facili- 
ties and  services  for  which  demand  forecasts  are  not  reliable  because  of  their  variability  and  dependence 
upon  nonlocal  decisions  or  conditions  (examples  include  state  and  federal  agencies,  programs  for  nonmedic- 
al social  services,  and  systems  of  post-secondary  education)  have  not  been  presented  in  the  analysis, 
though  some  are  described  as  part  of  the  existing  environment. 

The  assumptions  that  control  the  study  of  facilities  and  services  in  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Decker 
project  study  area  include  the  following: 

1)  The  Inaian  population  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  is  the  population  base  for  the  requirements 
of  general  government  and  police  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  Indian  population  of  Big 
Horn  County  is  the  population  base  for  the  requirements  of  health-related  facilities  and  services 
on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  total  populations,  both  Indian  and  non-Indian,  are  the  popu- 
lation bases  for  the  requirements  of  municipal  ana  unincorporated  jurisdictions. 
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2)  The  standards  utilized  to  determine  future  needs  are  local  standards  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. When  local  standards  were  unavailable,  appropriate  standards  that  have  been  developed  for 
similar  areas  were  utilized. 

3)  When  quantitative  information  about  existing  facilities  and  services  were  unavailable,  local 
determinations  about  adequacy  were  utilized  to  develop  a  description  of  the  existing  environment. 

4)  General  government  for  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  consists  of  the  personnel  and  capital  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  Crow  Indian  tribal  government.  The  administrative  functions  of  the  federal 
agencies  that  operate  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  are   variable  and  depend 
upon  federal  and  local  policies  and  conditions.  Under  these  conditions,  projections  of  future 
needs  were  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

5)  Projections  for  fire  protection  include  personnel,  capital  facilities,  and  equipment  appropriate 
for  structural  fire  protection.  One  fire  truck  and  accompanying  space  is  the  minimum  requirement 
for  structural  fire  protection.  The  inventory  of  the  existing  environment  identifies  facilities 
and  services  for  structural  fire  protection  and  for  range  and  grass  fire  protection. 

6)  Nonmedical  human  services  were  excluded  from  the  projections  for  future  needs.  Programs  such  as 
Headstart,  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC),  and  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA),  while  having  great  importance  for  well-being,  are  variable  and  dependent  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  and  federal  policies  and  conditions.  Projections  of  future  needs  for  these  pro- 
grams were  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

7)  The  projections  of  future  requirements  for  facilities  and  services  in  the  unincorporated  jurisdic- 
tions were  made  for  fire,  water,  sewer,  and  recreation.  The  unincorporated  jurisdictions  were 
excluded  from  projections  of  fiscal  requirements  because  of  the  absence  of  formal,  local  budgetary 
procedures. 

8)  The  projections  of  future  requirements  for  education  consisted  of  the  public  elementary  and  high 
school  aistricts  in  Big  Horn  County.  Private  schools  and  post-secondary  institutions  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  impact  analyses  because  of  their  variability  and  dependence  upon  unspecified  local 
and  federal  policies  and  conditions.  Projections  of  student  enrollment  have  been  rounded  to  the 
nearest  ten  students  for  the  public  schools  in  Big  Horn  County. 

When  appropriate,  the  public  elementary  schools  include  the  personnel  and  capital  facilities  of 
elementary,  primary,  intermediate,  and  middle  grades.   In  Big  Horn  County,  the  school  systems  in 
Hardin  and  Lodge  Grass  represent  such  consolidation.   In  the  other  schools,  the  existing  elemen- 
tary schools  encompass  kindergarten  through  grade  eight. 

Since  the  public  high  school  and  elementary  school  districts  in  Big  Horn  County  own  land  adequate 
for  expected  future  needs,  land  was  excluded  from  the  projections  of  future  reouirements  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  economic  and  demographic  forecasts  utilized  assumptions  about  the  migration  patterns  of  Crow 
Indians  that  reduced  the  population  of  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  reservation  (see 
Section  2.3.1).  Combined  with  the  overall  demographic  structure  of  the  population  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  these  assumptions  result  in  projections  of  declining  student  enrollments  for  public 
high  schools.  Individual  preferences  and  local  policies  may  cause  actual  student  enrollments  to 
be  greater  than  those  presented  in  this  study  if  these  patterns  of  out-migration  are  altered.  In 
addition,  the  distribution  of  students  among  high  schools  is  subject  to  unpredictable  fluctuation 
because  students  can  choose  which  school  they  will  attend,  rather  than  being  assigned  to  a  school 
on  the  basis  of  residential  location. 


2.3.4.4  Forecasting  Facilities/Services  --  Non-Crow  Portion  of  the  Study  Area 

The  baseline  and  impact  projections  of  public  facilities  were  made  by  using  a  model  structured  to 
replicate  the  decision-making  process  for  the  timing  and  sizing  of  capital  projects  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. The  projections  of  manpower  requirements  for  government  agencies  and  departments  were  based  on 
population  multipliers  determined  from  local  and  regional  experience. 
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The  projections  of  requirements  for  additional  infrastructure  capacity  were  triggered  within  the  model 
when  projected  facility  demand  exceeded  the  existing  capacity  of  the  facility.  The  parameters  used  in  the 
decision  model  to  size  and  phase  additional  capacity  include:   physical  dimension  standard,  cost  standard, 
number  of  years  of  allowable  over-capacity,  construction  lead  time,  and  planning  horizon.  Each  of  these 
parameters  is  discussed  below. 

Physical  dimension  standard 

The  physical  dimension  standard  is  stated  in  terms  of  sq.  ft.  per  unit  of  population.  For  example,  a 
physical  dimension  standard  for  general  administrative  space  might  be  1,000  sq.  ft.  per  1,000  population, 
or  1  sq.  ft.  per  person.  The  dimension  standards  used  in  producing  the  baseline  and  impact  demands  were 
based  on  local  experience,  when  available,  and  other  regional  experience,  as  indicated  in  tables  2.3.4.4-1 
through  2.3.4.4-7. 

Cost  standard 

The  cost  standard  is  the  unit  cost  of  a  facility  and  was  used  to  calculate  capital  requirements.  The 
unit  cost  of  constructing  general  government  space  might  be  $70  per  sq.  ft.  All  cost  standards  were 
expressed  in  1982  constant  dollars,  as  were  the  projections  of  capital  outlay. 

Number  of  years  of  allowable  over-capacity 

This  parameter  was  used  in  determining  the  timing  and  sizing  of  capital  facilities.   It  allows  a 
degree  of  excess  demand  (or  over-capacity)  to  be  factored  into  the  projections  of  capital  requirements. 
For  all  facilities  except  schools  and  water  and  sewer  systems,  the  model  specified  two  years  of  allowable 
over-capacity  before  requiring  additional  capacity.  For  schools,  one  year  of  over-capacity  was  allowed, 
and  for  water  and  sewer  systems,  no  over-capacity  was  allowed  in  the  model. 

Construction  lead  time 

Construction  lead  time  is  the  number  of  years  of  construction  prior  to  first  year  of  use.   It  also 
indicated  the  front-end  financing  of  capital  facilities.  The  construction/financing  lead  time  was  fixed 
at  one  year  for  all  facilities. 

Planning  horizon 

This  was  the  parameter  used  to  size  facility  construction.  Demand  was  calculated  over  the  length  of 
the  planning  horizon  to  determine  the  amount  of  additional  facilities  to  be  constructed.  For  all  facili- 
ties except  water  and  sewer,  the  specified  planning  horizon  was  ten  years.  The  planning  horizon  for  water 
and  sewer  systems  was  established  at  twenty  years. 

2.3.4.5  Assumptions  about  Standards 

Tables  2.3.4.4-1  through  2.3.4.4-7  show  the  physical  dimension  and  cost  standards  used  for  each  of  the 
study  area  jurisdictions  (see  also  Appendixes  C  and  D). 
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TABLE    2.3.4.4-6 

Capital   Facilities/Services  Data  Assumptions 
Big  Horn  County 

Expansion  Plan 
Physical  Local   Cap- 

Dimension  Unit  ital   Out- 

Existing       Standard  Cost  lay 

Facil  ity  Category Capacity     (per  person)     Factor      Capacity     (1982  $000] 

$70^ 

113^ 

70^ 

100 


Gen.    Admin.   Space   (sq. 

ft. 

) 

25, 

,392 

1.0^ 

Law  Enforcement  Space 

(sq. 

ft.) 

18, 

,848 

0.40^ 

Social    Services  Space 

(sq. 

ft.) 

2, 

,040 

0.10^ 

Library  Space   (sq.   ft. 

) 

8, 

,600 

0.70^ 

Law  Enforcement 

Sworn  Personnel 

16 

.0013 

Non-sworn 

7 

.0005 

Law  Enforcement  Vehicl 

es 

9 

.0007 

Hospital   Beds 

50 

.0033^ 

Physicians 

3 

.0002^ 

Nurses 

6 

.OOOS*^ 

Other  Personnel 

7 

.0006'' 

70.000 


Source:     Briscoe,  Maphis,  Murray,  and  Lament,   Inc.,  and  B.Y.   Analytics,  January, 
1983. 

^Regional   estimate,   Colorado  Cumulative   Impacts  Task  Force   (CITF),   1982. 


Based  on  going   rate  used  by  jurisdiction. 
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TABLE    2.3.4.4-7 

Capital   Facilities/Services  Data  Assumptions 
Town  of  Hardin 


Facility  Category 

Existing 
Capacity 

Physical 
Dimension 
Standard 
(per  person) 

Unit 

Cost 

Factor 

Expansion  Plan 

Local   Cap- 
ital  Out- 
lay 
Capacity     (1982  $000) 

Gen.   Admin.   Space   (sq.   ft.) 

2,498 

0.8^ 

$  70^ 

- 

Shop  Space   (sq.   ft. ) 

5,280 

1.6^ 

40^ 

Sewage  Treatment   (gals.) 

1,000,000 

leo'^ 

1.25*^ 

Water  Treatment   (gals.) 

4,000,000 

150^ 

0.48^ 

Water  Storage  (gal s. ) 

1  ,000,000 

150^ 

0.43^ 

Parks  (acres) 

50 

.01^ 

26,000^ 

Gen.   Gov.   Personnel 

45 

0.142 

Source:     Briscoe,   Maphis,  Murray,   and  Lament,    Inc.,   and  B.Y.   Analytics, 
January,   1983. 

^Regional  estimate,  Colorado  Cumulative  Impacts  Task  Force  (CITF),  1982. 
Based  on  going   rate  used  by  jurisdiction. 
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2.3.5     Fiscal 

2.3.5.1  Introduction 

The  projections  of  fiscal  impact  were  made  by  projecting  revenues  and  expenditures  for  each  jurisdic- 
tion and  alternative  scenario.  All  fiscal  projections  were  based  on  1982  constant  dollars.  Fiscal  impact 
was  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  baseline  (no  action)  conditions  and  the  with-project  condi- 
tions. This  section  outlines  the  procedures  used  to  project  revenues,  expenditures,  and  net  fiscal 
impact.  The  same  procedures  apply  for  each  scenario. 

A  listing  of  the  equations  and  input  data  used  to  project  each  revenue  and  expenditure  category  is 
contained  in  Appendix  D. 

2.3.5.2  Forecasting  Revenues 

The  procedure  used  to  project  revenues  involved  analysis  of  historical  revenue  flows  and  categoriza- 
tion of  each  revenue  source  for  appropriate  projection.  Revenues  were  generally  divided  into  four  major 
groups: 

1)  Population-related  revenues 

2)  Coal  related  revenues 

3)  Revenues  not  related  to  population 

4)  Property  taxes 

The  coal  related  revenues  are  a  subset  of  categories  3  and  4.  The  discussion  of  the  coal  related  revenues 
identifies  what  revenues  are  included  in  each  category. 

Historical  revenue  flows  were  obtained  from  jurisdiction  budgets  for  a  three-year  period,  FY  1980 
through  FY  1983.  Actual  and  estimated  revenues  were  compiled  by  revenue  source  for  FY  1980  and  FY  1981, 
as  were  budgeted  revenues  for  FY  1983,  The  historical  data  were  analyzed  to  reveal  possible  trends  and  tr 
establish  a  basis  for  projection.  Based  on  the  historical  analysis,  each  revenue  source  was  assigned  to 
one  of  three  categories. 

The  first  category  included  revenue  sources  that  could  be  expected  to  change  in  relation  to  changes  in 
jurisdiction  population.  Examples  of  population-related  revenues  are  sales  and  use  taxes,  licenses  and 
permits,  charges,  and  fines  and  forfeits. 

Coal  related  revenues  can  be  separated  into  five  major  categories: 

1)  Royalties  (Federal,  State,  Crow) 

2)  Severance  Tax 

3)  Property  Tax 

4)  Gross  Proceeds 

5)  Miscellaneous  Tax 

Only  the  first  four  categories  were  included  in  the  forecast  revenues.  The  miscellaneous  tax  includes 
items  like  black  lung  and  resource  indemnity  taxes  which  are  relatively  minor  and  produce  revenue  to  jur- 
isdictions outside  the  study  area.  For  these  reasons  that  category  was  not  forecast. 

Royalties  from  coal  production  are  a  very  major  revenue  source,  particularly  for  the  Crow  Tribe. 
These  royalties  are  based  on  coal  production  and  the  FOB  price  of  the  coal.  The  coal  production  estimates 
and  value,  by  mine,  were  provided  by  the  mining  companies.  The  royalty  rates  applied  were  based  on  the 
current  royalty  agreements.  This  does  not  imply  any  expected  results  from  future  royalty  negotiations. 
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The  severance  tax  is  a  state  revenue.  The  tax  is  currently  30  percent  of  the  value  of  all  coal  mined 
in  the  county.  The  value  is  detemiinea  using  the  contract  sales  prices  for  each  mine.  The  estimates  of 
production  and  sales  price  were  provided  by  the  coal  companies. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  the  coal  mines  are  a  major  portion  of  the  county  tax  base.  The 
value  of  the  property  for  the  existing  mines  was  obtained  from  the  county  assessor.  The  taxable  value  of 
the  equipment  was  assumed  to  remain  constant  over  time.  Also,  if  a  mine  increased  production  by  any  per- 
centage, the  value  of  its  property  was  assumed  to  increase  by  that  same  percent.  But  if  production 
decreases,  except  when  the  mine  closes,  the  value  was  assumed  not  to  change.  No  depreciation  of  equipment 
was  assumed.  Unless  better  information  was  provided,  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  for  the  proposed 
mine  was  assumed  to  be  consistent,  on  a  per  ton  mined  basis,  to  the  average  of  the  existent  mines. 

The  gross  proceeds  of  the  coal  mines  provide  a  large  portion  of  the  tax  base  of  the  county.  The  gross 
proceeds  is  45  percent  of  the  value  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  county.  The  estimated  coal  value  was  pro- 
vided by  the  coal  companies.  The  gross  proceeds  amount  is  then  added  to  the  tax  base  and  taxed  as  prop- 
erty. 

The  third  category  was  nonpopulation-related  revenues.  This  category  included  one-time  revenues,  as 
well  as  those  revenue  sources  whose  predictability  was  dependent  upon  outside  funding  policies.  Non- 
population-related  revenues  were  projected  to  remain  constant  at  existing  levels,  remain  constant  at  a 
fraction  of  current  levels,  or  become  zero  at  some  future  date.  Examples  of  nonpopulation-related  reven- 
ues are  federal  and  state  grants,  federal  revenue  sharing,  interfund  transfers,  and  beginning  cash  bal- 
ances. 

The  final  category  was  property  taxes.  The  property  tax  yields  of  counties,  municipalities,  and 
school  districts  were  projected,  based  upon  projections  of  district  assessed  valuation.  A  constant  tax 
rate  (equal  to  the  FY  1983  rate)  was  assumed.  Assessed  valuation  was  projected  for  each  property  cate- 
gory, based  upon  analysis  of  historical  data. 

2.3.5.3  Forecasting  Expenditures 

Expenditures  were  divided  into  two  projection  categories:   (1)  operations  and  maintenance,  and  (2) 
capital  outlay. 

Operations  and  maintenance 

Expenditures  for  operations  and  maintenance  were  projected  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  to  project 
revenues.  Three  years  of  historical  expenditures  were  analyzed  to  identify  trends  and  aid  in  the  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  projection  techniques.  Based  on  the  analysis  of  historical  data,  each  category  of 
operations  and  maintenance  expenditures  was  identified  as  population-related  or  nonpopulation-related. 
The  population-related  expenditures  were  projected  with  per  capita  multipliers,  based  on  the  FY  1983  bud- 
get base.  Nonpopulation-related  expenditures  were  projected  to  remain  constant  at  existing  levels  or  pro- 
jected as  a  fraction  of  existing  levels.  Examples  of  nonpopulation-related  0  &  M  expenditures  include 
payment  of  bond  principal  and  interest  and  expenditures  of  state  and  federal  grants. 

For  school  districts,  population-related  0  &  M  expenditures  were  projected  on  a  per  student  basis; 
nonpopulation-related  expenditures  were  projected  as  described  above. 
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Capital  outlay 

Two  types  of  capital  expenditures  were  projected.  The  first  type,  recurring  capital  outlay,  was  pro- 
jected from  analysis  of  historical  capital  expenditures  and  includes  capital  expenditures  expected  to  con- 
tinue on  an  annual  basis  over  the  projection  horizon.  Examples  include  ongoing  street  repair  and  utility 
expansion  and  repair.  The  second  type  is  nonrecurring  capital  outlay,  which  includes  the  large  infra- 
structure projects  required  when  existing  facilities  reach  capacity.  These  capital  outlays  are  population- 
driven  and  were  projected  using  the  approach  described  in  Section  2.3.4.4. 

2.3.5.4  Net  Fiscal  Balance 

Net  fiscal  balance  is  defined  as  the  difference  between  total  revenues  and  total  expenditures.  Both 
annual  and  cumulative  fiscal  balances  were  calculated.  The  annual  fiscal  balance  shows  the  difference 
between  revenues  and  expenditures  for  each  budget  year;  the  cumulative  fiscal  balance  is  a  "running  total" 
of  the  annual  balances.  A  positive  net  fiscal  balance  implies  that  revenues  exceed  expenditures;  the 
excess  may  be  used  either  to  improve  services  beyond  existing  levels  or  to  decrease  tax  rates.  A  negative 
net  balance  indicates  that  reveneus  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenditures  in  a  particular  year  and 
that  alternative  means  of  financing  must  be  found  or  that  services  must  be  reduced. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  fiscal  balance  projections  only  show  the  comparison  of  future  public  needs 
with  public  revenues  under  existing  policies  governing  the  income  and  expenditure  patterns  of  each  juris- 
diction. They  do  not  attempt  to  reconcile  projected  revenue  with  expenditures  to  produce  a  "balanced 
budget,"  nor  address  the  actual  financing  mechanisms  used  by   the  jurisdictions  to  support  government  oper- 
ations and  building  programs. 

Regression  analysis:   city  of  Sheridan 

Regression  analysis  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  quantify  the  relationship  between  changes  in  population 
and  changes  in  particular  revenue  sources  and  expenditure  categories  for  Sheridan.  It  was  felt  that  if 
regression  analysis  proved  useful  for  revenue  and  expenditure  projections  for  Sheridan,  it  could  also  be 
used  for  the  other  jurisdictions  in  the  study. 

Historical  revenue  and  expenditure  data  were  compiled  from  city  budgets  and  fiscal  reports  for  the 
period  FY  1980  through  FY  1983.  The  revenue  data  covered  FY  1981  through  FY  1983,  while  the  expenditure 
data  covered  the  entire  four-year  period.  The  data  were  grouped  into  categories  and  adjusted  to  a  1982 
constant  dollar  base  using  the  municipal  cost  index. 

Ordinary  least  squares  regression  was  used  to  estimate  equations  for  each  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture categories  shown  in  Table  2.3.5.4-1.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  data  (adjusted  for  inflation)  were 
regressed  on  jurisdiction  population,  the  independent  variaole. 

Results  from  the  regression  analysis  were  generally  poor,  with  many  of  the  estimated  coefficients 
statistically  insignificant  or  of  the  wrong  sign.  The  reasons  for  the  poor  results  could  include:   inab- 
ility to  account  for  appropriate  local  inflationary  factors  for  each  year  of  the  historical  period;  use  of 
actual,  estimated,  and  budgeted  data;  changes  in  accounting  and  budgeting  practices;  and  use  of  only  three 
or  four  data  points  in  the  time  series. 

Because  the  regression  analysis  produced  equations  that  were  judged  unreliable,  per  capita  relation- 
ships, based  on  the  most  recent  budget  data,  were  used  to  generate  the  projections. 
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TABLE   2.3.5.4-1 

Regression  Results 
Revenues  and  Expenditures 


Category 

Constant 

Population 

r2 

REVENUES 

Property  Tax 

-710.7 
(-1.20147) 

64.30 
(1.72653) 

.4976 

Licenses  &  Permits 

864.51 
(2.2353) 

-39.09 
(-1.5808) 

.4284 

Sales  Taxes 

3,746.43 
(5.2425) 

-170.78 
(-3.7371) 

.8664 

Use  Taxes 

64.09 
(0.0938) 

12.63 
(0.2890) 

.8458 

Gas  Taxes 

542.06 
(2.2367) 

-23.522 
(-1.5178) 

.3946 

Cigarette  Tax 

681.30 
(4.1448) 

-32.22 

(-3.06593) 

.8077 

Charges  for  Services 

1,627.50 
(12.1069) 

-63.01 
(-7.3304) 

.9635 

Fines  &  Forfeits 

499.99 

(3.4659) 

-22.91 
(-2.484) 

.7210 

Miscellaneous   (Gen.) 

551.41 
(0.10225) 

-16.53 
(-0.0479) 

.995 

Sewer  Fees 

291.15 
(0.9046) 

-0.692 
(-0.0336) 

.998 

Sewer  Taps 

26.727 
(2.295) 

-1.365 
(-1.8327) 

.5473 

Water  Sales 

1235.28 
(3.8079) 

-36.56 

-1.7625) 

.5130 

Water  Taps 

42.17 
(10.7899) 

-1.49 
(-5.9847) 

.9457 

PIF 

1,291.86 
(0.6430) 

-62.759 
(-0.4851) 

.6146 

Misc.    (Water) 

970.42 
(0.6172) 

-55.85 
(-0.5556) 

.5283 

Source:     B.Y.   Analytics,   January,   1983, 
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2.3.6  Transportation 

This  section  describes  the  methoos  used  to  analyze  rail  and  road  transportation  impacts. 

2.3.6.1  Rail  Transportation 

Rail  transportation  impacts  due  to  the  proposed  actions  would  occur  from  increased  unit  train  traffic 
on  branch  and  mainlines  of  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  (BN).  The  analysis  assumes  that  the  BN  east- 
west  mainline  in  Montana  and  the  mainline  from  Huntley  south  through  Big  Horn  County  and  Sheridan  and  east 
to  Campbell  County  are  the  elements  of  the  railroad  network  affected  by  the  proposed  Decker  area  mines. 

Where  available,  forecasts  of  future  rail  traffic  on  the  BN  mainlines  have  been  used  for  baseline 
traffic  forecasts.  Where  such  forecasts  were  unavailable,  present  traffic  levels  were  conservatively 
assumed  to  remain  constant  into  the  future. 

In  order  to  obtain  rail  traffic  forecasts  with  each  of  the  proposed  actions,  and  cumulatively,  indi- 
vidual mine  production  was  converted  to  unit  train  equivalents  by  dividing  annual  production  by  10,000 
tons  (average  unit  train  capacity).  Table  2.3.6.1-1  presents  the  annual  and  weekly  number  of  unit  trains 
required  to  ship  the  entire  production  of  each  of  the  three  mines  out  of  the  area. 

2.3.6.2  Road  Transportation 

With  the  exception  of  roads  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  actions  on  vehicular 
traffic  and  roads  in  the  study  area  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Montana  Highway  Department.  Basic  data  and 
forecasts  upon  which  this  assessment  can  be  made  have  been  furnished  to  the  department  by  the  consult- 
ants. The  methods  to  be  used  in  the  impact  analysis  are  not  known  at  this  time. 

Regarding  impacts  to  roads  on  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  reservations,  the  principal  considera- 
tion has  been  the  home-to-work  and  commercial  traffic  that  would  use  the  proposed  new  road  from  near  Lodge 
Grass,  along  the  Owl  Creek  drainage,  to  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine,  and  finally  connecting  to  Federal  Aid  Sec- 
ondary (FAS)  1706  (Wyoming  338)  in  Wyoming,  north  of  Sheridan.  If  constructed  to  a  suitable  standard,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  this  shorter  route  would  capture  any  traffic  from  the  north  and  northwest  (Hardin 
and  Billings)  to  the  Decker  area  mines.  The  primary  component  of  this  traffic  would  be  the  home-to-work 
commuters  from  the  Crow  Reservation  and  Hardin.  These  commuters  have  been  translated  into  vehicles  by 
assuming  an  average  of  two  commuters  per  vehicle. 

While  the  potential  traffic  volume  that  would  be  reached  during  the  study  period  on  this  road  would  be 
well  below  its  design  capacity,  it  would  represent  both  a  new  land  use  on  the  reservation  and  an  addition- 
al accident  hazard. 

In  addition,  traffic  increases  on  FAS  314  between  Busby  and  Kirby  due  to  the  proposed  actions  are  also 
analyzed.   Improvements  in  this  road  are  not  assumed  in  the  baseline  scenario.  However,  they  are  assumed 
in  the  impact  scenarios,  where  traffic  increases  have  been  related  directly  to  the  increase  in  Decker  area 
mine  employment  of  Northern  Cheyenne.  Again,  a  commuter  ridersnip  factor  of  two  has  been  assumed. 

At  present,  the  primary  commercial  traffic  access  to  the  Decker  area  mines  nas  been  via  Sheridan  for 
traffic  from  the  south  and  east  (along  1-90)  and  via  Ranchester/Acme  for  traffic  from  the  north  and  west 
(from  Billings).   It  is  likely  that  this  latter  traffic  would  be  diverted  along  a  newly  constructed  Owl 
Creek  road  to  the  Decker  area.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  improvement  of  FAS  314  would  result  in  any 
important  increase  in  mine-serving  commercial  traffic  through  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
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TABLE   2.3.6.1-1 

Decker  Area  Mi  nes 
Mine  Production  and  Unit  Trains  by  Selected  Years 


Year 


Production 
(MMTPY) 


Unit  Trains^ 
per  Year 


Unit  Trains^ 
per  Week 


KME  Mine 

1987 

1989 

1990- 

2006 

Consol 

Level  1 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990- 

1995 

Lonsol   Level    2  -  Possible  Expansion 
1996  10 

1999-2013  16 


Youngs  Creek 
1987 
1989-2013 


Youngs  Creek  -  Tanner  Creek  Expansion 
1993  10 

1998-2015  10 


200 
300 
300 

4 
6 
6 

200 
400 
600 
800 

4 

8 

12 

16 

1000 
1600 

20 
31 

400 
800 

8 
16 

1000 
1000 

19 
19 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,   Inc.,   1982. 


Assuming  10,000  tons  per  unit  train, 
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2.3.7  Regional  ano  Urban  Recreation 

This  section  presents  the  procedures  used  to  assess  the  following: 

1)  Existing  urban  and  regional  recreation  facilities/opportunities 

2)  Demands  for  various  recreation  activities  derived  from  participation  rates 

3)  Future  needs  based  on  the  capacity  of  present  facilities  and  population  projections 

Following  those  three  steps,  projected  needs  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  impacts  and  the 
need  for  mitigation  measures. 

Two  categories  of  outdoor  recreation  are  considered  in  this  section:   regional  and  urban. 

Regional  recreation  pertains  to  dispersed  and/or  developed  site  activities  enjoyed  by  area  residents 
on  large  tracts  of  public  land  such  as  the  Bighorn  National  Forest.  Urban  recreation  refers  to  city, 
county,  school,  and  public  and/or  quasi-public  park  acreages  and  recreation  facilities  within  city  limits 
or  within  reasonable  reach  of  unincorporated  towns.   (The  baseline  and  with-project  discussions  of  urban 
recreation  appear  under  the  text  discussions  of  facilities/services  as  they  are  defined  by  jurisdictional 
identification  and  boundaries.) 

2.3.7.1  Constraints  and  '\ssumptions 

Only  public  sector  areas/facilities  were  considered  in  the  projections  and  subsequent  impact  analyses 
for  regional  ana  urban  recreation. 

As  extensive,  primary  research  to  obtain  site-specific  recreation  data  was  beyond  the  scope  of  work 
for  this  task,  secondary  data  were  utilized  for  some  portions  of  the  analysis.  Statewide  recreation  par- 
ticipation data  by  activity  were  obtained  from  secondary  sources  and  were  assumed  applicable  to  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  populations  of  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties. 

In  the  absence  of  time  series  data,  it  was  assumed  that  the  available  participation  rate  data  for  1979 
in  Montana  was  representative  of  participation  rates  in  various  activities  for  every  year  of  the  study 
period.  In  Wyoming,  where  participation  rate  data  existed  for  the  year  1977  and  were  projected  for  1995, 
it  was  assumed  that  a  linear  relationship  existed  between  these  data  for  all  years  of  the  study  perioo. 

In  urban  recreation  situations,  where  population-based  standards  suggested  particular  facility  or 
acreage  needs  which  were  not  endorsed  by  local  officials,  adjustments  were  made  to  reflect  the  officials' 
assessments  of  the  existing  situation. 

2.3.7.2  Existing  Opportunities/Facilities  Inventory 

Both  regional  and  urban  inventory  data  were  collected  primarily  from  secondary  sources  and  personal  or 
telephone  contact  with  representatives  of  managing  agencies.  The  information  obtained  included  historical 
and  current  use  patterns  for  existing  resources  as  well  as  present  and  future  plans  for  development  and 
operations.  '\  review  of  management  plans  was  made  to  determine  if  an  expansion  of  services  was  antici- 
pated; if  additional  use  could  be  accommodated,  controlled,  and  managed;  ana  whether  additional  resources 
were  available  to  handle  increased  use.  This,  and  information  about  other  issues  of  resources  overuse, 
misuse,  abuse,  decreased  access,  visitor  satisfaction,  and  funding  was  obtained,  updated,  and  verified  in 
conversations  with  management  officials  and  local  user/interest  groups. 

The  regional  recreation  areas  included  in  the  inventory  were  not  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
two-county  study  area,  ^iational  forests  and  puolic  recreation  areas  were  considered  according  to  their 
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accessibility  ana  regional  significance  as  unique,  popular  recreation  sites.  Major  historical  sites  with- 
in the  study  area  were  listed  in  the  inventory,  but  were  not  included  in  the  supply/demand  analyses 
because  it  was  assumed  that  most  visitors  to  these  sites  would  be  tourists  making  only  brief,  recreational 
stops  while  en  route  to  other  destinations. 

Urban  recreation  inventories  consist  of  the  city,  county,  state,  or  federal  public  sites  that  are 
located  within  the  limits/boundaries  of  the  taxable  jurisdictions  (school  districts,  counties,  cities). 
Sites  on  the  Crow  Reservation  were  included  if  they  were  located  in  or  within  close  proximity  to  an  urban 
area  or  population  center. 

2.3.7.3  Standards 

Standards  were  used  for  both  urban  and  regional  analyses  in  an  effort  to  quantify  recreation  needs. 
An  overall  park  acreage  standard  of  ten  acres  per  1,000  people  was  used  to  assess  urban  needs.  A  commun- 
ity's existing  park  acreage  (including  developed  recreation  facilities)  was  compared  to  the  ten  acres  per 
1,000  standard  to  determine  its  adequacy  under  baseline  and  with-project  forecast  conditions.  Where  pres- 
ent acreages  were  inadequate  for  given  future  populations,  it  was  recommended  that  additional  park 
acreage/facilities  be  added  to  the  community. 

Statewide  participation  rate  data  for  Wyoming  and  Montana  constituted  the  standards  used  for  regional 
outdoor  recreation  (see  Appendix  F).  Ideally,  recreation  demand  forecasts  should  be  generated  from  data 
particular  to  the  residents  of  the  study  area.  Such  data  were  unavailable,  and  primary  research  to  estab- 
lish them  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.  Hence,  it  was  assumed  that  statewide  figures  for  percent 
of  population  participating  and  the  average  number  of  days  of  participation  in  an  activity  per  year  were 
representative  of  the  study  area  population. 

2.3.7.4  Description  of  Forecasting  Procedures 

The  following  equation,  derived  from  methods  formulated  by  Carlson  and  Phillips  (1981),  was  used  to 
project  demand  in  recreation  days  for  regional  outdoor  recreation: 

Dij  =  Pi  X  Rij  X  pij 
Where: 

Dij=   Recreation  demand  in  participation  days  for  year  ^  and  activity  ,■ 

?^=         Conmunity  population  in  year  ^ 

Average  recreation  demand  per  individual  for  year  ^  and  activity  ,•  (in  participation  days) 
Proportion  of  population  in  community  participating  in  activity  ,    In  year  ^ 


R<,= 


Codinunity  population  estimates  for  baseline  and  with-project  scenarios  were  generated  by  Mountain  West 
Resarch-North  from  the  economic/demographic  model.  Participation  rate  data  (average  number  of  participa- 
tion days  by  activity  and  percent  of  population  participating)  in  Wyoming  were  available  for  years  1977 
ana  1995'  for  the  following  activities:  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  picnicking,  river  floating,  power 
boating,  snowmobiling,  cross  country  skiing,  downhill  skiing,  horseback  riding,  and  hiking. 

The  1977  data  and  1995  forecasts  provided  the  basis  for  a  linear  trena  projection  used  to  determine 
annual  rates  of  change  for  each  activity,  thus  providing  average  participation  and  percent  population  fig- 
ures for  each  year  of  the  forecast  period  --  1983-2015.  The  participation  rate  data  for  each  activity  per 
year  were  then  entered  into  the  equation  with  the  population  forecast,  resulting  in  a  number  of  recreation 
aays  per  activity  by  year  and  county. 


■^See  Carlson  and  Phillips  1981  for  a  complete  discussion  of  their  assumptions  and  forecast  methodol 
ogles  for  1977  and  1995  estimates. 
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In  Montana,  the  most  current  participation  rate  data  available  were  for  1979.  These  data  applied  to 
the  same  activities  described  for  Wyoming  (Montana  information  included  four-wheeling).   In  order  to  proj- 
ect recreation  aays  by  activity  for  the  study  period,  the  1979  average  number  of  participation  days  and 
percent  population  participating  were  multiplied  by  population  estimates  for  each  year  of  the  forecast 
period,  as  though  the  participation  rates  were  constant.  The  assumption  that  the  participation  rate  fig- 
ures for  1979  are  valid  for  future  years  resulted  in  recreation  day  totals  that  paralleled  fluctuations  in 
population  over  time. 

Projections  were  made  for  each  year  up  to  the  year  2000,  and  for  every  five  years  thereafter  to  the 
end  of  the  forecast  period  (2015);  these  are  included  in  Appendix  F.  For  baseline  and  with-project  scen- 
arios, the  recreation  impact  discussions  focused  on  1990,  2000,  and  2010  because  -- 

1)  Construction  and  operation  work  forces  would  reach  their  peaks  by  then,  and 

2)  The  ten-year  periods  provided  even  intervals  for  examining  the  percentage  change  in  the  number  of 
recreation  days  of  a  single  activity  under  baseline  conditions. 

2.3.7.5  Analysis  of  Impacts 

The  baseline  forecast  for  regional  outdoor  recreation  outlined  numbers  of  recreation  days  per  activity 
for  the  forecast  period.  With-project  forecasts  did  the  same  for  each  of  the  mining  scenarios  including 
the  cumulative  scenario.  Because  it  was  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  people  would  pursue  each  of  the 
activities  listed  (without  extensive  surveys  beyond  the  time  and  budgetary  limitations  of  this  task),  it 
was  necessary  to  evaluate  the  total  recreation  demand  for  all  activities  compared  to  management  agency 
estimates  of  total  recreation  opportunities  in  the  region. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  total  number  of  recreation  days  for  all  regional-type  activities  during  the 
year  1990  for  both  baseline  and  with-project  forecasts  were  compared  to  the  total  capacity  of  regional 
recreation  areas  expressed  in  recreation  days.  Although  Forest  Service  plans  (which  outlined  carrying 
capacities  of  recreation  areas)  and  this  study  (which  projected  recreation  demand)  were  done  for  differing 
purposes,  the  basic  definition  of  recreation  days  was  the  same.  Therefore,  although  data  from  two  differ- 
ent sources  cannot  be  directly  compared,  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Section  4.3.8  describes  the 
problems  associated  with  this  broad  approach.  Where  possible,  current  management  findings  and  future 
planning  objectives  were  used  to  help  assess  problem  areas. 

The  baseline  and  with-project  forecasts  of  impacts  on  urban  recreation  are  determined  by  utilizing  the 
population  increases  by  jurisdiction  and  applying  a  standard  of  ten  acres  per  1,000  population.  Where 
less  than  1,000  people  are  residing  or  are  anticipated  to  reside,  fractional  portions  are  forecast. 

2.3.8  Land  Use 

2.3.8.1  Overview 

This  section  outlines  the  procedures  used  in  assessing  the  future  land  use  implications  of  development 
in  the  area  of  site  influence,  both  with  and  without  the  proposed  actions.  Rapid  changes  in  land  use 
associated  with  population  and  employment  growth  may  result  in  land  use  conflicts  such  as  urban  sprawl, 
inadequate  provision  of  public  and  recreation  facilities,  and  the  possible  conversion  of  prime  agriculture 
land  for  urban  uses.  Communities  may  not  have  established  policies  to  guide  rapid  development  or  evaluate 
development  proposals  in  light  of  rapid  growth.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  land  use 
impacts  associated  with  the  projects. 

The  1  ana  use  impacts  considered  in  this  section  are  those  stimulated  by  employment  and  population 
growth  associated  with  the  proposed  actions  as  well  as  direct  land  uses  by  those  actions.  Assessment  of 
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future  land  use  impacts  focuses  on  the  changes  in  employment,  population,  and  housing  that  will  occur  in 
the  two-county  study  region  both  with  and  without  the  proposed  actions.  Comparing  the  future  land  use 
with  the  project  and  the  future  without  the  project  results  in  the  net  determination  of  changes  in  land 
use  associated  with  the  projects. 

2.3.8.2  Issues 

Methodological  issues  include  the  lack  of  both  historical  and  current  data  on  land  use  in  the  impacted 

communities  and  counties.  Land  use  planning  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  counties  and  a  number  of  the 

study  area's  communities.  Additionally,  the  small,  stable  land  use  base  of  many  coimunities  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  information  for  predicting  future  development. 

The  dearth  of  existing  land  use  data  for  the  counties  and  communities  in  the  study  area  limited  types 
of  land  use  considered  in  this  report.  Where  considerable  acreage  information  was  available  in  one  dis- 
trict or  for  one  land  use  classification,  it  was  totally  lacking  in  another.  It  was  difficult  to  find  the 
common  denominators  that  would  permit  a  meaningful  presentation  and  analysis.  Thus,  the  categories  of 
land  use  found  to  be  most  appropriate  and  informative  for  this  study  are  urban  residential,  rural  resi- 
dential, and  commercial.  These  classifications  are  considered  in  gross  acres  that  include  transportation 
and  utility  right  of  ways. 

2.3.8.3  Approach 

The  approach  outlined  below  was  applied  to  both  the  baseline  (no  action)  alternative  and  all  with- 
project  alternatives. 

1)  The  historical  and  current  status  of  existing  and  vacant  land,  by  type,  for  the  major  urban  cen- 
ters and  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties  were  determined.  An  existing  environment  based  on  field 
research,  key  informant  interviews,  and  secondary  sources  was  produced.  In  addition,  the  county 
and  local  land  planning  situation  and  goals  and  objectives,  and  document  ef'fective  regulatory 
mechanisms  were  researched. 

2)  Population,  corrmercial  employment,  and  housing  demand  from  economic/demographic  data  for  baseline 
and  with-project  forecasts  were  derived. 

3)  Each  category  of  land  use  on  a  county-wide  basis  was  analyzed,  with  focus  on  peak  year  demands  as 
the  most  conservative  estimate  of  future  land  requirements. 

The  results  of  the  above-mentioned  approach  are  discussed  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report. 

2.3.8.4  Urban  Residential  Estimate 

Housing  stock  data  were  used  to  establish  existing  and  vacant  acreages  for  both  urban  and  rural  resi- 
dential classifications. 

Housing  lot  sizes  vary  by  location,  planned  density,  and  county  regulations.  Within  incorporated  city 
limits  in  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties,  the  average  lot  size  per  dwelling  unit  tended  to  be  slightly 
smaller  than  for  urban  residential  dwellings  outside,  but  surrounding,  the  city.  The  larger  urban  resi- 
dential lot  sizes  averaged  0.2  acre  per  dwelling  in  the  study  area.  This  figure  was  used  as  the  standard 
in  calculating  future  urban  residential  acreage  needs  for  both  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties;  it  is  con- 
servative in  comparison  to  ones  applied  in  other,  similar  areas  of  the  country. 

Residential  acreage  needs  were  calculated  by  multiplying  this  standard  (0.2  acres)  times  the  housing 
demand  forecast  for  each  year  of  the  study  period.  For  land  use  purposes.  Big  Horn  County  housing  demand 
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was  broken  out  by  city  of  Hardin  (non-Indian  and  Indian)  and  rest-of-county  (excluding  the  reservations). 
Thus,  the  urban  residential  analyses  apply  only  to  Hardin,  while  rural  residential  analyses  apply  to  the 
rest-of-county  which  includes  several  townsites  throughout  the  county.   In  Sheridan  County,  urban  resi- 
dential lands  were  defined  as  the  city  of  Sheridan  and  the  greater  Sheridan  area,  as  mapped  for  the 
economic/demographic  model.  The  remainder  of  the  county  was  considered  to  be  rural  residential  land, 
although  several  incorporated  and  unincorporated  towns  are  included. 

The  acreage  projections  for  baseline  conditions  were  compared  to  those  forecast  for  each  of  the  alter- 
native scenarios,  by  year,  to  establish  net  impacts.  The  amount  of  land  demanded  for  residential  use  was 
then  compared  to  the  amount  of  planned  residential  vacant  land  available  for  that  use.  Where  acreage 
needs  exceeded  the  land  allotted  to  residential  use,  impacts  were  considered  significant. 

2.3.8.5  Rural  Residential  Estimate 

The  approach  used  to  calculate  these  estimates  was  the  same  as  described  under  the  previous  section 
except  that  the  standard  differed.  Based  on  variations  in  the  minimum  lot  size  requirement  for  each  coun- 
ty, separate  standards  were  used. 

Minimum  lot  size  in  Big  Horn  County  ranges  from  0.5  acres,  where  either  a  well  or  septic  tank  is  nec- 
essary, to  1  acre,  where  both  a  well  and  septic  tank  are  needed.  Comparable  figures  for  Sheridan  County 
are  one  and  two  acres,  respectively.  Consequently,  an  average  standard  of  0.8  acres  per  dwelling  unit  was 
used  for  Big  Horn  County  rural  residential  land  use,  while  1.5  acres  was  used  for  Sheridan  County. 

In  the  analysis,  it  was  impossible  to  quantify  or  define  available  rural  acres;  therefore,  no  attempts 
were  made  to  determine  the  significance  of  impacts.  However,  future  rural  residential  acreage  demands 
were  included  as  a  percentage  over  baseline. 

2.3.8.6  Commercial  Estimate 

Commercial  employment  numbers  were  isolated  from  employment  figures  for  the  two  counties.  Then,  a 
standard  of  0.02  acres  per  employee  was  multiplied  times  the  workers  for  each  year  of  the  forecast.  Base- 
line and  with-project  five-year  tables  were  constructed  showing  the  projected  total  acreage  neeos  for  each 
county. 

As  with  the  rural  residential  classification,  impacts  were  discussed  only  as  a  percentage  over  base- 
line. Data  limitations  made  it  impossible  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  impacts. 

2.3.9  Mitigation 

2.3.9.1   Introduction 

Mitigation  of  anticipated  negative  or  problem  impacts  and  optimization  of  the  opportunities  presented 
by  the  development  of  the  mines  are  goals  difficult  to  achieve  without  the  input  of  all  participants  -- 
the  companies  proposing  development  of  the  mine,  local  government  staff  and  elected  officials,  and  state 
and  federal  agencies.   It  is  the  local  governments'  responsibility  to  determine  where  and  how  new  develop- 
ment may  De  accommodated.  Public  and  private  cooperation  is  essential  for  timely  provision  of  services 
and  facilities  to  accommodate  people  moving  into  an  area  without  unduly  burdening  existing  residents. 

The  mitigation  program  should  be  supported  by  all  the  affected  parties.  This  requires  an  objective 
evaluation  of  what  changes  are  needed  and  how  to  accomplish  these  changes.  This  may  include  policy 
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changes,  new  or  expanaea  facilities,  new  or  expanded  programs,  and  support  from  third  party  sources  of 
funding  (industry,  state  government  and  federal  government).  Not  all  support  need  be  in  the  form  of 
grants.  Guarantees,  advance  purchase  of  services  and  loans  are  some  of  the  other  ways  in  which  up  front 
financing  short-falls  can  be  overcome.  Leveraging  of  funds  and  agreement  on  what  measures  are  required, 
and  when,  will  permit  a  cooperative  approach  to  mitigation  among  the  interested  parties  --  replacing  what 
is  too  frequently  an  adversarial  relationship.  For  example,  technical  assistance  from  the  companies  or 
state  agencies  to  local  governments  may  permit  mitigation  of  what  otherwise  appears  to  be  a  major  hurdle. 

With  the  high  degree  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  start-up  dates  of  the  proposed  Decker  area  mines,  it 
is  inappropriate  to  be  specific  about  many  of  the  mitigation  actions  that  might  be  required.  As  the  situ- 
ation changes,  so  will  the  solution.  For  example,  interest  rates  may  continue  to  decline  and  cease  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  provision  of  affordable  housing.  On  the  other  hand,  rates  could  once  again 
increase  and  become  a  major  barrier  to  housing  for  the  nonlocal  employees  who  move  into  the  area  to  work 
at  the  mines  or  on  related  activities. 

Finally,  any  mitigation  program  must  be  flexible.  As  development  activity  occurs,  both  the  projected 
impacts  ano  the  communities'  capacity  to  respond  are  likely  to  change,  making  new  strategies  desirable 
and/or  feasible.  A  cooperative,  development  and  mitigation  management  process  will  be  essential.  As  the 
time  for  actual  development  draws  near,  the  specific  programs  can  be  defined  and  agreed  to  by  the  concern- 
ed parties  jointly.  Local  land  use  permits  are  a  key  mechanism  for  ensuring  that  this  occurs.  Except  for 
the  leverage  they  provide,  state  and  federal  attempts  to  achieve  the  sufficient  mitigation  program, 
detail,  and  cooperation  with  local  governments  have  been  generally  ineffective. 

2.3.9.2  Impact  Mitigation  and  the  Decker  Area  Mines 

The  essence  of  the  Decker  area  mines  mitigation  problem  is  that  it  concerns  multiple  projects  with 
highly  uncertain  implementation  schedules  and  a  mismatch  between  the  Montana  jurisdictions  in  which  the 
mines  would  be  located  and  the  Wyoming  jurisdictions  in  which  most  of  the  socioeconomic  impacts  occur, 
the  basic  method  that  must  be  applied  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  effective  measures  to  mitigate 
aaverse  impacts  --  particularly  given  the  nature  of  the  anticipated  impacts  from  the  proposed  actions  -- 
is  the  development  of  a  cooperative,  participatory  relationship  among  the  mining  companies,  local  govern- 
ments, and  state/federal  regulatory  authorities.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
for  such  an  approach  to  be  developed  as  part  of  this  study.  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  participatory 
mitigation  program  development  process,  it  is  not  possible  to  design  or  recommend  a  comprehensive  set  of 
appropriate  mitigation  measures.  Specific  measures  may,  however,  be  identified.  However,  it  is  possible 
to  recommend  general  mitigation  principles  that  should  guide  the  later  specification  of  individual  mea- 
sures. 

In  view  of  the  above,  mitigation  issues  are  addressed  in  this  report  on  two  levels.  First,  the  impli- 
cations for  mitigation  measures  of  site-specific  impacts  are  summarized  for  each  scenario,  including  the 
ciiTiulative.  For  all  of  the  reasons  previously  cited,  specific  mitigation  measures  are  not  recommended  in 
the  body  of  the  report.  Second,  a  working  paper  entitled  "Generic  Mitigation  Program"  has  been  prepared 
as  an  addendum  to  this  report.  This  paper  describes  the  general  process  and  guidelines  to  be  followed  in 
developing  a  mitigation  program.   It  also  presents  alternative  mitigation  measures,  including  a  discussion 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  that  should  be  considered  once  the  management  process  is  underway. 
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3.  EXISTING  ENVIRONMENT 


3.  EXISTING  ENVIRONMENT 


3.1   Introduction 


This  chapter  describes  the  existing  social  and  economic  environment  of  the  Decker  stjdy  region.  The 
region,  its  counties,  and  its  subcounty  areas  are  each  discussed.  More  complete  presentations  are  made 
for  those  subcounty  areas  which  would  be  significantly  affected  by  the  mines  included  in  the  assessment. 
Topical  areas  include  population,  economy,  social  life  and  cultural  diversity,  housing,  facilities/ 
services,  fiscal,  transportation,  outdoor  recreation,  and  land  use. 

When  reading  Chapter  3.  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  population  and  economy  sections  describe  1970 
and  1980  U.S.  Census  figures,  not  the  population  and  employment  figures  that  are  used  in  the  forecasts 
presented  in  subsequent  chapters.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Crow  Indian 
population  figures  are  revised  upward,  as  shown  in  Table  3.1-1,  to  account  for  an  undercount  of  the  Crow 
population  in  the  1980  census.  These  changes  have  not  been  incorporated  into  Chapter  3  because  (1)  no 
detailec  information  was  available  on  the  characteristics  of  the  unaercounted  Crow  population,  and  (2)  the 
chapter  focuses  on  change  between  1970  and  1980  and  no  information  was  available  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
Crow  Indian  counts  in  1970.  Hence,  the  discussion  presented  in  Chapter  3  should  be  interpreted  in  light 
of  the  agreement  that  the  Crow  Indian  population  was  undercounted  in  the  1980  census. 

Table  3.1-1  also  shows  that  the  1980  census  count  of  the  non-Indian  population  in  several  of  Big  Horn 
County's  allocation  areas  has  been  adjusted  for  incorporation  into  the  economic/demographic  model  that  is 
used  in  making  population  forecasts.  These  adjustments  are  too  complex  to  be  explained  here,  but  are  de- 
scribed in  more  detail  in  Section  2.3. 

Chapter  3  is  organized  into  five  sections.  Section  3.2  presents  a  regional  overview.  Section  3.3 
presents  information  about  Big  Horn  County  and  its  subcounty  areas.  The  Crow  Indian  Reservation  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  are  discussed  in  sections  3.4  and  3.5,  respectively.  Section  3.5 
presents  information  about  Sheridan  County  and  its  subcounty  areas. 

3.2  Regional  Overview 

This  section  presents  a  general  description  of  the  Decker  study  region  and  an  overview  of  its  popula- 
tion, economy,  social  life  and  cultural  diversity,  housing,  facilities/services,  fiscal,  transportation, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  land  use  situations. 

3.2.1  General  Description 

The  Decker  study  region  includes  Big  Horn  County  in  southeastern  Montana  and  Sheridan  County  in  north- 
ern Wyoming.  The  region  is  composed  of  semiarid  plains  country  and  is  bordered  to  the  west  in  Sheridan 
County  by  the  Bighorn  Mountains.   Its  major  communities  include  Sheridan,  a  trade/government  center  for  a 
wide  area  in  northern  Wyoming,  and  Hardin,  the  Big  Horn  County  seat  in  Montana.  The  region  also  encomp- 
asses, in  Montana,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  including  Crow  Agency,  the  seat  of 
tribal  government. 

A  major  thoroughfare  in  the  region  is  Interstate  90,  which  connects  Hardin  and  Sheridan  with  Billings 
to  the  north  and  Gillette  to  the  east.  (Billings  is  the  largest  trade  center  in  Montana,  and  most  of  the 
study  region  is  within  its  trade  area.)  Other  major  highways  in  the  study  area  ircluae  U.S.  Highway  212, 
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which  extends  east  of  Crow  Agency   to  Lame  Deer  and  '\shland,  and  U.S.  Highway  14,  which  runs  in  an  east- 
west  direction  through  Sheridan  County. 


north 

posed 


The  proposed  mines  included  in  this  study  would  be  located  in  the  Decker,  Montana  area  about  15  miles 
;h  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  Because  of  the  existing  road  network  in  the  area,  most  workers  at  the  pro- 
posed mines  would  reach  them  via  route  338  from  the  Sheridan  area  to  the  south.  Big  Horn  County  resident-^ 
who  would  work  at  the  mines  would  probably  travel  south  to  the  Sheridan  area  and  then  turn  north  on  route 
338  to  reach  the  mines.  Development  of  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine  could  change  these  commuting  patterns  by 
stimulating  construction  of  a  new,  more  direct  road  from  Lodge  Grass  to  the  mining  area. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  is  divided  into  eight  parts.   Section  3.2.2  describes  the  region's  popu- 
lation and  current  economy.  Section  3.2.3  describes  social  life  and  cultural  diversity  in  the  area. 
Housing  conditions  are  described  in  Section  3.2.4.  Facilities/services  and  fiscal  conditions  are   describ- 
ed in  sections  3.2.5  and  3.2.6,  respectively.  Section  3.2.7  presents  a  description  of  the  region's  trans- 
portation networks.  Finally,  sections  3.2.8  and  3.2.9  discuss  the  area's  recreation  and  land  use  patterns. 

3.2.2  Population  and  Economy 

3.2.2.1  Population 

Mler  declining   from  about  30,000  people   in   1950  to  about  28,000  people   in   1970,   the  region's  popula- 
tion grew  dramatically  to  over  36,000  people  in   1980.      As  shown   in  Table  3.2.2.1-1,    these  trends  were  dis- 
similar to  those  exhibited  by  the  nation  as  a  whole.     While  most  of  the  new  employment    in   the   area  was 
stimulated  by  mining  and  energy-related  growth   in  the  Decker  area  of  Montana,  many  of   the  new  jobs  and 
most  of  the  population  growth  occurred    in  the  Wyoming   portion  of  the  region. 

'\s  shown  in  Table  3.2.2.1-2,  about  64  percent  of  the  total  regional  population  change  between  1970  and 
1980  can  be  attributed  to  in-migration,  particularly  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth  from  1976  to  1979. 
As  shown  in  Table  3.2.2.1-3,  over  the  1970  to  1980  period,  the  percentage  of  the  region's  population  in 
the  working  age  cohorts  (16-54)  remained  relatively  constant  at  about  60  percent.  However,  the  number  of 
persons  of  working  age  increased  by  5,572  people.  Over  the  period,  the  largest  increases  occurred  in  the 
18-44  age  category,  reflecting  the  large  in-migration  (and  retention  of  younger  adults  for  energy-re latea 
employment. 

As  shown   in  Table  3.2.2.1-4,   the  region's   average  household   size  has   been   above  the  national    average 
since   1960.     This  difference  can  be  attributed  primarily  to   the  larger  household   sizes  present  on  the 
Indian  reservations   in  the  study  region.     However,    the  average  household   size   in  the  region  has  paralleled 
the  national    trend   by  declining  significantly  over   the   1960  to   1980  period. 

3.2.2.2  Economy 


The  economy  of  the  region  has  traditionally  been  based  on  agriculture,  with  Hardin  and  Sheridan  serv- 
ing as  the  primary  trade  centers.  Table  3.2.2.2-1  presents  employment  by  industry  for  the  1960  to  1980 
period.  Agricultural  employment  in  the  region  has  paralleled  the  national  trend  and  declined  by  almost 
800  workers  between  1960  and  1980.  Employment  in  mining  increased  by  almost  1,600  workers  between  1970 
and  1980.  This  increase,  coupled  with  mining-related  and  induced  employment  in  the  construction,  TCPU, 
services,  FIRE,  and  trade  sector,  has  revitalized  the  regional  economy. 
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TABLE   3.2.2.1-1 

Population  Growth 

Decker  Study   Region,   United  States 

1940-1980 


United 
Population  Region  States 

Population  1940  29,674  132,165,129 

Percent  change  1940-1950  1.1  14.5 

Percent  average  annual    growth  1940-1950  0.1  1.4 

Population  1950  30,009  151,325,798 

Percent  change  1950-1960  -3.3  18.5 

Percent  average  annual    growth  1950-1960  -0.3  1.8 

Population  1960  28,996  179,323,175 

Percent  change  1960-1970  -3.7  13.3 

Percent  average  annual    growth  1960-1970  -0.3  1.3 

Population  1970  27,909  203,211,926 

Percent  change  1970-1980  29.5  11.5 

Percent  average  annual    growth  1970-1980  3.0  1.1 

Population  1980  36,144  226,504,825 

Sources:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1980  Census 
Preliminary  Population  and  Housing  Unit  Counts,  January  1981;   U.S.   Department 
of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1970  Census  of  the  Population,  Montana, 
Wyoming,   United  States,   Tables  17,   3b,   48;   U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau 
of  the  Census,   1950  Census  of  the  Population:     Characteristics  of  the 
Population,   Montana,   Wyoming,   United  States,  Table  41. 

Note:     These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  undercount  of  Crow  Indians  by  the 
1980  Census  summarized  in  Table  3.1-1. 
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TABLE  3.2.2.1-3 


Population  by  Age  and   Sex 

Decker  Study  Region 

1970  and   1980 

Sex  and  Age  Group 

1970 

Percent 
of  Total 

19803 

Percent 
of  Total 

Average  Annual 
Growth   1970-1980 

Total  Population 

27,909 

100.0 

36.144 

100.0 

2.6 

0-  5 

2,649 

9.5 

3,956 

10.9 

4.1 

6-15 

5,898 

21.1 

6,000 

16.6 

0.2 

16-24 

3,677 

13.2 

5,575 

15.4 

4.2 

25-44 

5,832 

20.9 

10,413 

28.8 

6.0 

45-64 

6,323 

22.7 

6,315 

17.6 

0.0 

55  ana  Over 

3,530 

12.6 

3,885 

10.7 

1.0 

Male  Population 

13,876 

49.7 

18,053 

49.9 

2.7 

0-   5 

1,388 

5.0 

2,052 

5.6 

4.C 

6-15 

2,984 

10.7 

3,022 

8.4 

0.1 

16-24 

1,801 

6.5 

2,773 

7.7 

4.4 

25-44 

2,870 

10.3 

5,397 

14.9 

6.5 

45-64 

3,161 

11.3 

3,140 

3.7 

-0.1 

65   and  Over 

1,672 

5.9 

1,669 

4.5 

0.0 

Female  Population 

14.033 

50.3 

18,091 

50.1 

2.6 

0-   5 

1,261 

4.6 

1,904 

5.3 

4.2 

6-15 

2,914 

10.4 

2,978 

8.2 

0.2 

16-24 

1,874 

6.7 

2,802 

7.8 

4.1 

25-44 

2,962 

10.6 

5,015 

13.9 

5.4 

45-64 

3,162 

11.3 

3.175 

8.8 

0.0 

65  and  Over 

1,858 

6.7 

2,216 

6.1 

1.8 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,    Bureau  of   the  Census,   Census 
Characteristics  of  the  Population,   Montana,   Wyoming  Table  35. 

of   the 

Population: 

Note:  These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  undercount  of  Crow  Indians  by  the  1980 
Census,  as  summarized  in  Table  3.1-1. 
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TABLE  3.2.2.1-4 

Average  Household  Size 

Decker  Study  Region  and  the  United  States 

1960,  1970,  1980 


Year  Region 


1960  3.47 

1970  3.26 

1980  2.98 


Uni 

ted 

States 

3, 

,29 

3. 

,11 

2. 

,75 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1980  Census  Preliminary  Population  and  Housing 
Unit  Counts,  January  1981;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  the  Population, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  United  States,  Tables  ZZ,   '3b,   54;  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Census 
of  the  Population:  Characteristics  of  the  Population, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  United  States,  lables  'dB,   49,  62. 

Note:  These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  undercount  of 
Crow  Indians  by  the  1980  Census,  as  summarized  in  Table 
3.1-1. 
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Table  3.2.2.2-2  presents  tHe  region's  employment  by  sector  over  the  last  decade.  As  shown,  total 
employment  grew  from  11,962  workers  in  1970  to  17,496  workers  in  1980,  an  increase  of  46  percent.   In 
1970,  agricultural  employment  represented  17  percent  of  the  total.  By  1980,  it  only  represented  12  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Mining  and  TCPU  employment  grew  from  6  percent  of  total  in  1970  to  11  percent  in 
1980.  Manufacturing  employment  fell  from  6  percent  to  3  percent  of  total  during  the  decade,  while  con- 
struction employment  increased  from  5  percent  to  9  percent  of  total. 

The  region  was  split  46  percent  and  54  percent  between  basic  and  nonbasic  employment  in  1980,  as  shown 
in  Table  3.2.2.2-3.   In  terms  of  basic  employment,  agriculture  was  the  most  important  sector,  with  24  per- 
cent of  the  total.   It  was  followed  by  mining  with  17.5  percent  of  the  total  and  then  by  services,  govern- 
ment, trade,  and  construction,  respectively.  Nonbasic  employment  was  dominated  by   trade,  government,  and 
services,  reflecting  Sheridan's  position  as  a  second-order  trade  center  and  the  governmental  infrastruc- 
ture associated  with  the  two  Indian  reservations. 

As  Table  3.2.2.2-4  shows,  the  region's  labor  force  grew  by  50  percent.  The  region's  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  increased  from  42  percent  in  1970  to  50  percent  in  1980.  The  regional  increase  in  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  was  greater  than  that  for  the  nation  during  the  1970s.  Over  the  last  ten 
years,  the  regional  unemployment  rate  has  averaged  4.7  percent. 

Existing  commercial  establishments 

Table  3.2.2.2-5  presents  estimates  of  existing  commercial  establishments  in  Sheriaan  and  3ig  Horn 
counties  that  were  derived  from  the  business  directories  of  October  1982  telephone  books.   It  is  important 
to  note  that  commercial  establishments  ire   aifferent  from  commercial  opportunities,  which  represent  the 
total  number  of  establishments  that  could  be  supported  by  the  region's  population.   It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  the  businesses  included  in  the  list  were  only  those  that  serve  the  local  population.  Hence, 
it  focuses  on  the  retail,  service,  and  finance-insurance-real  estate  economic  sectors  and  does  not  induce 
commercial  establishments  that  serve  the  basic  industries  of  the  local  economy. 

Crow  commercial  development.  While  the  number  of  commercial  establishments  elsewhere  in  the  study 
area  generally  corresponds  to  the  population  and  income  levels  of  each  local  trade  area,  the  number  of 
businesses  on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  well  below  the  level  that  would  be  expected  given  its  population  and 
income  characteristics.  In  addition,  only  a  limited  number  of  Crow  entrepreneurs  are  active  in  the  re- 
gion. According  to  October  1982  information.  Crow  commercial  establishments  consisted  of  two  service  sta- 
tions, two  eating  and  drinking  places,  three  small  grocery/general  merchanaise  stores,  and  one  motel/ 
campground,  all  of  which  were  located  in  or  near  Crow  Agency. 

If  Crow  Indians  were  employed  by  new  mines  in  the  area,  or  if  they  were  to  receive  substantial  divi- 
dends from  a  severance  tax  imposed  by  the  Tribe,  then  the  potential  for  new  population-serving  commercial 
establisnments  would  increase.  This  section  examines  the  degree  to  which  Crow  Indians  are  interested  in 
ana/or  able  to  respond  to  business  opportunities  on  the  reservation.  The  information  presented  here  is 
basea  on  personal  interviews  with  tribal,  BIA,  and  education  officials  in  Crow  Agency,  Harain,  and  Bil- 
lings. 

The  section  opens  with  a  aiscussion  of  Crow  Indian  interest  in  new  business  opportunities  and  then 
portrays  several  constraints  that  must  be  overcome  if  Crow  participation  in  the  local  cotmiercial  sector  is 
to  increase.  The  section  closes  with  a  brief  overview  of  the  effects  that  a  rise  in  Crow  income  could 
have  on  expenditure  patterns  and  discusses  the  consequences  such  changes  would  have  on  both  Crow  Indian 
ana  non-Indian  businesses. 
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TABLE   3.2.2.2-4 

Labor  Force,   Employment,   and  Unemployment 

Decker  Study  Region 

1970-1980 


Year 


Labor 
Force 


Total 
Employment 


Total 
Unempl oyment 


Unempl oyment 
Rate 


igyc" 

11,264 

10,816 

1971^ 

11,469 

10,910 

1972 

10,973 

10,426 

1973 

11,091 

10,553 

1974 

11,772 

11,142 

1975 

12.269 

11,622 

1976 

13,110 

12,495 

1977 

14,032 

13,315 

1978 

15,702 

14,982 

1979 

16,776 

16,191 

1980 

16,917 

16,057 

448 
559 
547 
539 
630 
647 
615 
717 
720 
586 
860 


4.0 
4.9 
5.0 
4.8 
5.3 
5.3 
4.7 
5.1 
4.6 
3.5 
5.1 


Source:  Montana  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Montana 
Employment  and  Labor  Force,  February  1981;  Wyoming  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  various  years. 

^1970  and  1971  data  based  on  number  of  jobs  at  place  of  work. 
1972  and  subsequent  data  based  on  number  of  workers  at  place  of 
residence. 
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TABLE  3.2.2.2-5 

Commercial  Establishments 

Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  Counties 

1982 


Sheridan    Big  Horn 
Type  of  Commercial  Establishment  County     County 


Retail 

Gasoline  Service  Station 

Eating  and  Drinking  Place 

Grocery  and  Other  Food  Store 

Motor  Vehicle  Dealers  and  Auto  Supply  Store 

Clothing  and  Shoe  Store 

Lumber,   Hardware,   and  Mobile  Home  Dealer 

Furniture  and  Household  Appliance  Store 

Department  Store 

Drug,   Variety,   General   Merchandise  Store 

Sporting  Goods,   Hobby,   Flowers,   Gift, 

Sewing  Store 
Liquor  Store 
Jewel  ry  Store 
Book  Store  and  Newstand 

Service 

Hotel ,  Motel ,  Commercial  Campground 

Beauty  and  Barber  Shop 

Auto  Repai  r  Shop 

Legal,  Accounting,  Advertising,  Data  Processing 

Engineering,  Architecture,  Surveying 

Equipment  and  Auto  Renting  and  Leasing 

Launary 

Appliance,  Furniture,  and  Shoe  Repair 

Movie  Theatre  and  Bowling  Alley 

Janitorial  Service 

Photographic  Studio 

Car  Washs 

Funeral  Service 

Finance  and  Real  Estate 

Real  Estate  Office 

Insurance  Agency 

Personal  Credit  Institution 

Commercial  Bank 

Savings  and  Loan  Association 


TOTAL 


24 

10 

43 

14 

16 

9 

17 

6 

16 

4 

11 

4 

11 

3 

5 

0 

14 

7 

17 

4 

9 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

28 

9 

31 

8 

31 

3 

nq 

37 

7 

20 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2 

11 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

16 

3 

26 

9 

1 

0 

5 

2 

3 

1 

423 

112 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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Level  of  commercial  interest.  The  Crow  Indian  population  in  Big  Horn  County  is  a  diverse  group  of 
people  tnat  have  exhibited  varying  levels  of  interest  in  pursuing  business  opportunities.  While  much  of 
the  population  has  and  probably  will  continue  to  refrain  from  the  pursuit  of  commercial  opportunities, 
many  younger  tribal  members  have  expressed  an  interest  in  owning  or  managing  commercial  enterprises.  This 
younger  group  consists  of  individuals  trained  in  vocational  skills  like  carpentry,  plumbing,  electrical 
work,  welding,  and  auto  repair  and  of  individuals  with  business  skills  in  retailing,  accounting,  and  busi- 
ness information  systems.  Those  with  vocational  skills  have  learned  primarily  from  local  schools  and  from 
on-the-job  training  with  Indian  contractors.  Those  with  business  skills  have  usually  received  some  formal 
training  from  schools  such  as  Little  Big  Horn  Community  College  in  Crow  Agency,  Eastern  Montana  College  in 
Billings,  or  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Crow  Indians  who  have  left  the  reservation  to  receive  this  training  and  education 
have  returned  to  pursue  jobs  with  local  schools,  tribal  government,  or  Indian  contractors.  The  high  rate 
of  return  is  attributed  to  several  factors  which  include  both  nonlocal  reluctance  to  hire  Indians  and 
simple  desires  by  the  young  Crow  Indians  to  return  to  their  families  and  friends  on  the  reservation  (Windy 
Boy,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

Many  of  the  Crow  Indians  with  appropriate  skills  are  simply  content  to  become  employees  of  existing 
commercial  establishments.  However,  many  others  have  indicated  a  desire  to  use  their  skills  in  starting 
new  businesses.  The  seriousness  of  these  desires  is  evident  in  the  number  of  loan  applications  that  have 
been  filed  both  with  the  8IA  and  with  private  lending  institutions  (Pickett,  Rokita,  personal  communica- 
tion, November  1982). 

Commercial  constraints.  At  least  four  types  of  constraints  now  restrict  the  Crow  Indians'  pursuit  of 
commercial  business  opportunities.  First,  several  cultural  factors  limit  the  number  of  Crow  Indians  that 
are  interested  in  pursuing  these  types  of  activities.  Second,  in  many  caises,  family  constraints  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  who  are  interested  in  becoming  entrepreneurs.  Thirdj  the  Crow  Indian  popu- 
lation is  still  restricted  by  educational  constraints.  And  finally,  virtually  all  Crow  Indians  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  entrepreneurs  face  severe  financial  and  economic  constraints.  More  details  on  each 
of  these  constraints  are  provided  below. 

1)  Culture.  Because  Crow  society  can  be  characterized  as  "cooperative"  rather  than  "competitive," 
many  Crow  Indians  are  not  motivated  by  the  notion  of  profit.   In  addition,  cultural  norms  that 
have  stressed  generosity  and  friendliness  rather  than  accountability  to  creditors  do  not  facili- 
tate success  in  businesses  where  time  management  and  prompt  payments  from  customers  are  impor- 
tant. Local  contacts  have  indicated  that  many  Crow  Indians  who  otherwise  were  interested  in 
starting  small  commercial  establishments  have  refrained  from  doing  so  because  they  felt  that  suc- 
cess would  depend  on  undesirable  treatment  of  Indian  customers.   (Duffy,  personal  communication, 
November  1982.) 

2)  Fami 1y.  Because  generosity  is  an  important  guiding  principle  in  Crow  Indian  lifestyles,  many 
individuals  distribute  their  incomes  among  extended  families,  friends,  and  other  unrelated  members 
of  Crow  society.  These  distributions  frequently  occur  among  Crow  families  and  are  often  expected 
when  profit  or  unusually  large  incomes  are  involved.  Hence,  even  if  an  individual  were  attracted 
by  the  profits  that  accrue  to  the  owners  of  successful  commercial  establishments,  their  desire  to 
start  such  a  business  could  be  dampened  by  the  knowledge  that  substantial  portions  of  these  prof- 
its would  be  distributed  to  other  tribal  members. 

3)  Education.  While  increasing  numbers  of  Crow  Indians  are  pursuing  formal  training  and  education  in 
vocational  and  business  skills  that  are   useful  on  the  reservation,  these  skills  have  proven  more 
useful  in  gaining  entry  to  existing  organizations  (schools,  government  offices,  and  so  on)  than 
they  have  in  starting  new  businesses.  As  will  be  discussed  below,  new  businesses  require  experi- 
ence and  capital  that  are  rarely  possessed  by  new  recipients  of  high  school  diplomas  and  college 
degrees. 
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4)  Finance.  Even  when  Crow  Indians  are  aole  to  overcome  all  of  the  constraints  discussed  above, 
their  ability  to  start  new  businesses  is  still  severely  limited  by  personal  economic  constraints 
and  by  the  unavailability  of  financing.  Most  Crow  Indians  do  not  have  adequate  personal  resources 
to  establish  their  own  businesses  or  enough  collateral  to  obtain  a  loan  airectly  from  a  private 
lending  institution.  Although  several  government  programs  are  available  to  provide  business 
loans,  only  one  of  them  is  currently  making  loans  to  Crow  Indians. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's  minority  loan  program  has  funds  that  are  available  for  Crow 
Indian  loans,  but  their  lending  criteria  require  collateral  and  some  demonstrated  experience  in 
the  business  field  under  consideration.  At  present,  only  the  owner  of  a  movie  theater  in  Lodge 
Grass  and  that  of  a  camera  shop  in  Hardin  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  program. 

Another  potential  source  of  loans  for  new  businesses  is  the  BIA's  Tribal  Relending  Program.  This 
program  is  administered  by  BIA  officials  in  Crow  Agency  and  currently  has  about  400  outstanding 
loans  with  about  $2  million  in  receivables.  Of  these  400  loans,  only  about  70  are  currently  mak- 
ing loan  payments.  Because  new  loans  are  limited  to  repayments  on  old  loans,  the  BIA  is  only  able 
to  make  about  10  new  loans  each  year.  Because  of  collateral  requirements,  new  loans  have  been 
limited  to  agricultural  operations  in  recent  years.   In  addition,  BIA  officials  believe  that  a 
loan  to  a  commercial  business  that  would  depend  on  accounts  receivable  would  be  very  risky.  Al- 
though the  program  could  obtain  new  government  funding,  local  officials  don't  believe  they  could 
make  successful  loans  at  the  14  to  16  percent  interest  rates  requirea  by  the  federal  government. 
(Peterson,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Another  BIA  program  is  available  to  guarantee  loans  made  by  private  lending  institutions.  Hew- 
ever,  this  program  is  available  only  to  Indian-controlled  corporations,  and  BIA  officials  have 
indicated  that  banks  in  Hardin  and  Billings  have  been  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  program. 
(Pickett,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Crow  tribal  policy.  The  Crow  Tribe  feels  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more  Crow-controlled  cotmier- 
cial  establishments  on  the  reservation  but  is  currently  focusing  its  efforts  on  programs  that  would  pro- 
vide large-scale  employment  opportunities  and  aevelop  the  reservation's  natural  resources.  The  tribe 
recently  received  a  J37,000  grant  from  the  Economic  Development  Administration  to  employ  one  professional 
for  a  full  year  to  develop  businesses  that  would  provide  employment  for  many  people.  In  addition,  the 
tribe  is  considering  transferring  control  of  the  reservation's  natural  resources  to  an  organization  that 
would  be  known  as  the  Crow  Development  Corporation.  This  corporation  woulo  be  charged  with  developing 
natural  resources  but  would  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  establishment  of  commercial  business. 


Crow  Indian  expenditure  patterns.   If  the  Crow  Indians'  income  increased,  either  because  of  employment 
at  new  mines  or  as  a  result  of  increased  dividends  from  the  tribe,  changes  in  their  expenditure  patterns 
could  influence  the  mix  and  location  of  new  commercial  establishments.  Local  officials  expressed  two  dis- 
tinctly different  viewpoints  on  this  subject.  Some  felt  that  Crow  Indians  would  spend  additional  income 
on  basic  necessities  such  as  housing,  clothing,  food,  health  care,  transportation,  and  religious  activi- 
ties. Others  felt  that  additional  income  would  be  spent  first  on  consumable  goods  such  as  guns,  pickups, 
snowmobiles,  boats,  and  travel  and  then  be  spent  on  basic  necessities  after  the  higher  income  levels  had 
been  sustainea  for  several  years.   It  seems  likely  that  Crow  Indians  would  respond  in  both  ways,  and  that 
an  increase  in  income  would  result  in  higher  local  demand  for  a  wiae  range  of  both  basic  and  consumable 
gooas. 

Crow  Indians  ao  their  shopping  primarily  in  Harain  and  Billings  and  also  in  Sheridan.  Because  tnese 
trips  often  serve  recreational  purposes  as  well,  the  Crow  Indians  might  continue  to  make  these  longer 
trips  even  if  more  local  goods  and  services  were  available.  This  characteristic  appears  to  be  a  factor 
which  could  limit  the  estaolishment  of  new  commercial  establishments  on  tne  reservation  even  if  Crow 
incomes  were  to  increase. 
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Non-Crow  response  to  increases  in  Crow  demand 

With  an  increase  in  demand,  it  is  conceivable  that  non-Crow  businesses  might  be  attracted  to  the  res- 
ervation. This  section  briefly  discusses  several  factors  that  could  influence  non-Crow  decisions  to 
establish  businesses  on  the  reservation. 

Although  it  is  not  known  whether  they  would  take  effect,  two  policy  issues  could  potentially  discour- 
age non-Crow  business  development  on  the  reservation.  First,  the  tribe  claims  rights  of  taxation  on  all 
nontribal  businesses  on  the  reservation.  Uncertainty  about  whether  this  right  would  be  enforced  could 
discourage  non-Crow  entrepreneurs  who  would  otherwise  be  interested  in  locating  on  the  reservation.  Sec- 
ond, the  Tribal  Employment  Rights  Office  requires  that  any  new  construction  on  the  reservation  be  done  by 
Crow  or  other  Indian  contractors  if  their  bids  are  within  10  percent  of  non-Indian  contractors.  Given  the 
lack  of  available  commercial  space  on  the  reservation,  this  requirement  could  also  discourage  non-Crow 
businessmen. 

Another  factor  that  could  inhibit  business  development  is  the  high  rate  of  vandalism  on  the  reserva- 
tion. This  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  reservation  law  enforcement  officials  will  only  inves- 
tigate crimes  committed  by  Indians.  Because  it  is  usually  impossible  to  determine  in  advance  the  race  of 
those  responsible,  many  acts  of  vandalism  go  uninvestigated. 

A  final  factor  that  could  discourage  non-Crow  entrepreneurs  from  opening  businesses  on  the  reservation 
is  the  uncertainty  associated  with  doing  business  in  an  unfamiliar  business  environment.  When  combined 
with  the  other  disincentives  noted  above,  this  uncertainty  could  serve  to  discourage  entrepreneurs  who 
otherwise  might  be  attracted. 

3.2.2.3  Income 

As  shown  in  Table  3.2.2.3-1,  regional  per  capita  income  in  constant  1972  dollars  increased  by  38  per- 
cent over  the  1970-1980  decade;  it  rose  to  $10,449  in  1980  from  $7,566  in  1970  growing  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  3.8  percent.  Total  personal  income  almost  doubled  over  the  same  period,  as  did  dividends, 
interest,  and  rent.  The  components  of  personal  income  maintained  almost  the  same  distribution  over  this 
period. 

3.2.3  Social  Life  ano  Cultural  Diversity 

3.2.3.1  Social  History  and  Elements  of  Changes 

The  existing  social  environment  of  the  Decker  project  study  area  is  best  understood  as  the  outcome  of 
an  ongoing  interaction  between  established  local,  social,  economic,  and  political  patterns  and  outside 
forces.  Throughout  its  history,  location,  geography,  and  climate  have  directly  influenced  the  region's 
social  organization  and  activities.  Terrain,  climate,  land  ownership  patterns,  and  transportation  links 
have  played  a  continuing  role  in  land  use  and  residential  distribution.  The  Bighorn  Mountains  provided  a 
backdrop  of  scenery  and  recreation,  while  the  valleys  and  broken  hills  served  as  rangeland  and  a  rich 
resource  for  coal.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains  were  prized  hunting  grounds  for  the  Crow, 
Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Sioux.  White  settlement  came  more  slowly  and  later  to  this  area  than  to  some  other 
areas  in  Wyoming  ana  Montana  as  transportation  routes  --  and  the  railroad  --  bypassed  the  region.  Never- 
theless, opportunities  for  cattle  raising  attracted  stockmen  --  and  wealthy  eastern  and  English  investors 
--  to  the  area,  despite  its  distance  from  a  railhead. 

The  initial  patterns  and  motivations  for  settlement  and  land  acquisition  in  the  area  continue  to 
influence  the  region's  social  ana  economic  organization  and  the  social  and  political  relationships  among 
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its  residents.  The  struggle  for  resources,  particularly  land,  that  took  place  during  the  second  half  of 
the  1800s  persisted  into  the  1900s,  although  overt  hostilities  among  the  area's  three  major  groups  -- 
Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  anglos  --  had  generally  ceased  by  1900. 

Between  1900  and  1945,  Big  Horn  County,  Montana  and  Sheridan  County,  Wyoming  experienced  varied  pat- 
terns of  growth  and  change,  despite  their  proximity  to  one  another.  The  early  1900s  brought  substantial 
economic  and  population  growth  to  Sheridan  County.  The  construction  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Railroad  (CB&Q)  reduced  the  isolation  of  the  area  and  established  Sheridan  as  a  major  railhead  and 
regional  trade  center.  Besides  providing  rail  employtnent,  the  availability  of  rail  transportation  stimu- 
lated the  production  and  marketing  of  cattle  and  grain  crops.  Sugar  beet  production  gained  added  import- 
ance after  the  completion  of  Sheridan's  sugar  beet  factory  in  1915,  and  a  flour  mill  and  brewery  contrib- 
uted to  local  employment  opportunities.  The  railroad  also  stimulated  development  of  the  area's  coal  and 
timber  resources;  coal  mining  provided  an  especially  significant  employinent  source  that  bolstered  the 
area's  economy  for  many  years. 

During  the  same  period.  Big  Horn  County  experienced  less  dramatic  economic  and  population  growth. 
County  government  in  its  present  form  was  not  completed  until  1913  when  the  state  legislature  fixed  new 
county  lines  and  designated  Hardin  as  the  county  seat.  The  opening  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  to  set- 
tlement in  1906  attracted  white  settlers  and  investors  (many  with  interests  in  the  Sheridan  area),  but 
economic  opportunities  for  both  Indians  and  anglos  remained  limited  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

Between  1930  an  1945,  both  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties  encountered  a  period  of  economic  stagna- 
tion. Because  Big  Horn  County  had  not  experienced  the  rapid  growth  and  diversification  that  had  taken 
place  in  Sheridan  County,  the  drought  and  depression  of  the  1930s  caused  less  dramatic  changes  in  Big  Horn 
than  in  Sheridan  County.  Although  population  continued  to  grow  in  Big  Horn  County  during  this  period, 
fewer  farmers  and  ranchers  were  employed.  As  thoughout  the  region,  successful  ranchers  and  farms  absorbed 
the  less  successful:  corporate  farming/ranching  operations  such  as  the  Campbell  and  Scott  Ranches  ac- 
counted for  an  increasing  proportion  of  acreage  and  crop  production. 

During  the  1930  to  1945  period,  Sheridan  County  experienced  serious  economic  decline.  Coal  operations 
dwindled  after  the  1920s  --  the  increase  in  agricultural  acreage  and  production  of  this  period  reflects  a 
shift  to  agriculture  from  the  previously  lucrative  mining  and  manufacturing  activities.  Numerous  coal 
miners  who  had  been  part-time  farmers  during  the  1920s  became  full-time  agriculturalists  after  mining 
operations  closed.  Eastern  investors  increased  in  importance  as  they  purchased  or  organized  dude 
ranches.  Even  the  economic  upswing  during  World  War  II  did  not  overcome  the  dominant  tendency  of  economic 
stagnation  in  the  study  region. 

Througnout  the  1950s  and  1960s,  and  to  a  great  extent  through  the  1970s,  Big  Horn  County  remained 
rural  in  character,  with  agriculture  continuing  to  be  the  major  economic  sector.  The  national  trends  of 
mechanization  and  consolidation  caused  declining  agricultural  employment  and  population.  Fewer  farm  hands 
were  needed,  and  the  area  followed  the  national  trends  of  out-migration  by  working-age  persons  and  an 
aging  of  the  population.  The  decline  in  employment  was  somewnat  offset  by  the  growth  of  service-related 
jobs,  two  major  construction  projects  (Yellowtail  Dam  and  Interstate  90),  and,  during  the  1970s,  the 
resurgence  of  coal  mining  in  the  Decker  and  Sarpy  Creek  areas. 

During  the  1950  to  1980  period.  Big  Horn  County's  economy  continued  to  be  oriented  toward  Billings, 
Montana  for  trade  and  toward  Sheridan,  Wyoming  for  access  to  agricultural  markets  .although  residents  of 
southern  Big  Horn  County  generally  shopped  in  Sheridan). 

As  in  previous  periods,  the  presence  of  two  Indian  reservations  in  Big  Horn  County  affected  the  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  social  climate.  Federal  dollars  flowed  to  area  businesses  through  employment  and 
transfer  payments  to  tribal  members.  Area  ranchers  continued  to  support  their  ranching  operations  by 
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leasing  grazing  land  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  both  Crow  and  anglos  obtaineo  employment  in  the  new 
strip  mines  that  openea  during  the  1970s.' 

During  tne  1950s  and  1960s,  Sheridan  County's  economy,  particularly  the  city  of  Sheridan's,  continued 
its  decline.  The  economy  became  increasingly  less  diversified  and  more  depenaent  upon  ranching  and  agri- 
culture. By  the  end  of  the  1950s,  the  unaergrouno  coal  mines  hao  lost  their  primary  market  --  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  Railroad  --  and  had  closed  as  had  the  sugar  refinery,  the  flour  mill,  and  the  brewery, 
all  of  which  had  been  longtime  mainstays  of  the  local  economy.  By  1970,  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
tie  yara  was  also  closed,  marking  the  end  of  railroad  contruction  and  a  period  of  serious  decline  in  rail- 
roaa  operations. 

As  throughout  the  West,  agriculture  in  Sheridan  County  underwent  increasing  mechanization  and  consoli- 
dation during  this  period,  and  agricultural  employment  declined.  Unique  in  Sheridan's  agriculture  was  the 
presence  of  Easterners  who  had  purchaseo  or  formea  area  ranches  for  business  anc  recreation  purposes.  The 
comoination  of  Eastern  money  and  the  area's  scenic  landscape  created  a  recreation  inoustry  that  became  an 
important  sector  of  the  county's  economy.  Also  important  during  this  period  was  the  professional  sector, 
which  increased  in  size  during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  provided  an 
important  economic  base  for  the  area  during  these  hare  times. 

As  the  economy  declined,  people  of  working  age  left  the  area.  Those  of  retirement  age,  on  the  other 
hana,  continued  to  come  to  the  Sheridan  area  from  the  surrounding  region.  Attracted  to  Sheridan  by  the 
community's  setting,  amenities,  and  services,  these  farmers  and  ranchers  perpetuated  Sheridan's  reputation 
as  a  retirement  community  ana  somewhat  countered  the  population  decline. 

The  downward  trenas  in  employment  and  population  were  not  reversed  until  the  1970s  with  the  expansion 
of  strip  mining  of  coal  in  the  Decker  area  near  Sheridan  and  the  Sarpy  Creek  area  near  Hardin.  The  new 
employment  opportunities  and  income  brought  in-migration,  a  redirecting  of  employment  away  from  agricul- 
ture, an  expansion  of  commercial  activities,  and  a  firming  of  county  and  state  ties. 

3.2,3.2  Social  Organization 

The  existing  social  environment  and  organization  in  the  Dec<er  study  area  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  area's  history  of  cultural  and  economic  diversity  and  by   the  prolonged  period  of  economic  and  popu- 
lation decline  it  experienced  before  the  recent  --  and  brief  —  economic  revival  due  to  expanding  coal 
strip-mining  activities.  The  growth  period  of  the  1970s,  though  significant  and  rapid,  was,  nonetheless, 
smaller  in  magnitude  and  shorter  in  duration  than  generally  anticipated.  The  downturn  in  mining  employ- 
ment after  1980  was  largely  unexpected.  Despite  the  downturn,  however,  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal diversity  of  the  area  was  greater  in  the  early  1980s  than  at  any  time  since  the  1920s.  The  upsurge  of 
nonagricultural  employment  reversed  the  long-term  area  trends  of  increasing  dependence  on  agriculture  and 
the  feoeral  government  as  an  economic  base  and  brought  newcomers  with  diverse  personal  backgrounds  into 
the  area,  especially  the  greater  Sherioan  area.  More  specific  discussion  of  these  changes  in  economic, 
political,  and  social  diversity  and  complexity  is  provided  in  the  social  sections  for  the  counties  and 
communities  of  the  stuoy  area. 

Throughout  the  study  area,  however,  the  experience  of  dealing  with  energy-related  growth  of  the  1970s 
has  prepared  area  residents,  businesses,  and  governmental  organizations  to  deal  more  effectively  and  prag- 
matically with  future  growth.  The  communities  --  particularly  the  county  governments,  the  Crow  Tribe,  anc 
the  incorporated  communities  --  have  estaolished  alliances  and  contacts  with  state  and  federal  agencies  as 
well  as  with  other  local  governments  that  have  been,  and  can  continue  to  be,  used  to  obtain  information 


The  social  history  of  the  Crow  Reservation  and  its  residents  is  presentee  in  an  accompanying  docu- 


ment (AITS  1983). 
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ana  resources.  To  this  extent,  the  experience  with  energy  development  has  reduced  the  isolation  of  the 
area  ana  enmeshed  it  more  firmly  in  regional,  state,  and  national  affairs.  To  some  in  the  area,  this  has 
been  viewed  as  advantageous;  to  others,  it  has  seemed  an  intrusion  of  the  outside  world  on  local  and  per- 
sonal relationships. 

As  the  economy  and  demography  of  the  area  have  changed,  the  opportunities  for  political,  economic,  and 
social  power,  influence,  and  status  have  been  adjusted.  As  newcomers  with  professions  and/or  allegiance 
to  outside  organizations  have  become  more  numerous  and  important  in  area  affairs,  and  as  the  proportion  of 
the  population  in  the  prime  working  ages  has  increased,  the  relative  dominance  of  ranching,  of  "pioneer" 
heritage,  ana  of  the  elderly  has  been  reduced  through  processes  that  are  continuing. 

One  of  the  challenges  that  was  placed  on  area  communities  by  the  energy-related  growth  of  the  1970s 
was  to  organize  and  coordinate  their  efforts  for  response.  Because  the  mining  activities  were  located  in 
Montana  while  the  majority  of  the  population  growth  accrued  to  the  greater  Sheridan  area,  the  problems  of 
cooraination  and  cooperation  were  enhanced  and  were  of  greater  importance  than  if  revenues  and  population 
had  occurred  together.  Local  officials  in  Sheridan  County  were  pressed  into  developing  a  strategy  for 
controlling  and  responding  to  growth.  In  the  process,  they  updated  and/or  reevaluated  governmental  pro- 
cedures and  policies,  instituting  more  aggressive  funding  and  taxing  programs,  planning,  and  lands  use 
practices.  Moreover,  they  initiated  a  more  active  dialogue  between  the  communities  and  the  county.  Both 
the  county  and  the  communities  in  the  Sheridan  area  were  very  successful  in  obtaining  state  and  federal 
assistance  during  the  rapid  growth  period. 

3.2.3.3  Indicators  of  Well-being 

Though  data  are  frequently  scarce,  it  is  useful  to  present  some  of  the  quantitative  indicators  of 
well-being  for  the  two  counties  in  the  study  region. 

The  population  of  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties,  as  well  as  the  respective  state  populations,  for 
1970  through  1980  are  given  in  Table  3.2.3.3-1.  Big  Horn  County  had  the  least  increase  in  population  (10 
percent),  remaining  relatively  stable  through  the  decade.  Montana's  population  increased  by  13  percent 
during  the  same  period.  By  contrast,  Sheridan  County  and  Wyoming  both  had  large  population  increases,  40 
percent  and  42  percent,  respectively.  This  increase  shows  the  effect  of  energy  development  in  Sheridan 
County  and  the  state. 

Data  on  divorce  for  the  1970  to  1980  period  are  shown  in  Table  3.2.3.3-2.  Big  Horn  County  is  consis- 
tently lower  in  divorce  rates  than  Montana,  while  Sheridan  County  has  a  more  mixed  record;  it  is  lower 
than  the  state  rate  in  some  years  and  higher  in  others. 

Suicide  rates,  shown  in  Table  3.2.3.3-3,  are  hard  to  meaningfully  discuss  since  the  frequency  is  so 
low  that  rates  are  unstable.  What  the  data  show  mostly  clearly  is  that  suicide  remains  a  rare  event  in 
all  jursiaictions  examined. 

Crime  is  one  of  the  most  important  indicators  of  the  problems  of  growth.  The  data  in  Table  3.2.3.3-4 
show  an  increase  in  crime  since  1978  in  both  Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  counties.  Despite  the  increase,  how- 
ever, crime  rates  in  Sheridan  County  remained  below  state  levels.  Residents  in  both  counties  were  con- 
cerned about  increased  vandalism  and  other  property  crimes.  Neither  residents  nor  law  enforcement  offic- 
ials felt  that  violent  crimes  had  substantially  increased. 

Per  capita  income  (based  on  B£A  data)  has  increased  in  both  counties  and  in  both  states  (see  Table 
3.2.3.3-5).  In  Big  Horn  County,  per  capita  income  rose  180  percent  over  the  decade  (the  state  increase 
was  107  percent).  The  Sheridan  County  increase  was  158  percent,  while  Wyoming  experienced  a  195  percent 
increase  in  per  capita  income.  In  all  the  areas,  much  of  the  increase  comes  from  the  effects  of  infla- 
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TABLE   3.2.3.3-1 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being 

Population 

Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  Counties 

1970-1980 


Big  Horn 

Sheridan 

Year 

County 

County 

Montana 

Wyomi  ng 

1970 

10,057 

17,852 

694,409 

332,422 

1971 

10,100 

18,700 

710,000 

348,050 

1972 

10,300 

18,928 

719,000 

361,142 

1973 

10,300 

18,990 

721,000 

372,482 

1974 

10,500 

19,472 

735,000 

391,509 

1975 

10,900 

20,008 

748,000 

406,683 

1976 

10,600 

20,040 

753,000 

424,178 

1977 

10,700 

22,005 

761,000 

440,801 

1978 

10,800 

23,574 

785,000 

459,466 

1979 

11.100 

24,435 

786,000 

473,465 

1980 

11,096 

25,048 

786,690 

470,816 

Sources:  Montana  State  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences,  Research  and  Statistics  Division,  1981;  Lucinda  McCaffney, 
Wyoming  State  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  personal 
communication,  1981. 

Note:  These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  undercount  of  Crow  Indians 
in  the  1980  U.S.  Census,  as  summarized  in  Table  3.1-1. 
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TABLE   3.2.3.3-2 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being 

Divorce 

Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  Counties 

1970-1980 


Year 

Big  Horn 

County 

No. /per  1000 

Sheridan 

County 

No. /per  1000 

Montana 
Per  1000 

Wyomi  ng 
Per  1000 

1970 

52/5.2 

120/6.7 

8.2 

5.4 

1971 

48/4.7 

131/7.0 

9.2 

5.7 

1972 

76/7.8 

113/5.9 

9.1 

6.1 

1973 

62/5.6 

154/8.1 

9.1 

6.1 

1974 

46/4.4 

142/7.3 

8.7 

6.4 

1975 

63/5.8 

120/6.0 

9.2 

7.0 

1976 

78/7.4 

148/7.4 

8.3 

6.7 

1977 

60/5.6 

155/7.0 

9.1 

7.0 

1978 

68/6.3 

140/5.9 

9.2 

6.8 

1979 

61/5.5 

202/8.3 

10.5 

7.4 

1980 

37/3.3 

202/8.1 

6.3 

8.1 

Sources:  Montana  State  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences,  Research  and  Statistics  Division,  1981;  Lucinda  McCaffney, 
Wyoming  State  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  personal 
communication,  1981. 
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TABLE   3.2.3.3-3 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being 

Suicide 

Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  Counties 

1970-1980 


'Tg  Horn  bnendan 


~ ^°./ge?^iooo     .J;r;^ooo    ,:.z-u.  .."^°;i"?.„. 


1970 

NA 

6/33.6 

79/11.4 

65/19.5 

1971 

NA 

3/16.0 

107/16.5 

68/18.8 

1972 

2/20.4 

4/21.1 

87/12.1 

69/18.7 

1973 

2/18.0 

4/21.0 

108/15.0 

65/17.1 

1974 

3/28.6 

3/15.4 

122/16.6 

67/16.5 

1975 

1/9.2 

3/15.0 

112/15.0 

66/16.4 

1976 

0/0.0 

6/29.9 

129/17.1 

69/16.3 

1977 

2/18.7 

2/9.1 

143/18.8 

60/13.6 

1978 

0/0.0 

3/12.7 

122/15.5 

78/17.0 

1979 

2/18.0 

3/12.3 

123/15.6 

79/16.7 

1980 

2/18.0 

2/7.9 

116/14.7 

74/15.8 

Sources:     Montana  State  Department  of 
Sciences,   Research  and  Statistics  Division 
Wyoming  State  Department  of  Health  and  Soc 
communication,   1981. 

He 
ia 

altt^ 
1981 
1   Se 

1  and  Envi  ronmental 
;   Lucinda  McCaffney, 
rvices,   personal 

Mote 

:     NA 

=  Not  avail 

abl 

e. 
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TABLE   3.2.3.3-4 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being 

Crime 

Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  Counties 

1970-1980 


Year 

Big  Horn 

County 

No. /per  1000 

Sheridan 

County 

No. /per  1000 

Montana 
No. /per  1000 

} 

Wyomi  ng 
^./per  1000 

1970 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1971 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1972 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1973 

93/9.5 

NA 

NA/34.2 

NA 

1974 

85/7.5 

NA 

NA/40.0 

NA 

1975 

148/13.8 

NA 

NA/44.5 

NA 

1976 

132/12.4 

NA 

NA/42.9 

NA 

1977 

159/14.9 

NA 

NA/42.1 

NA 

1978 

155/14.2 

696/29. 

5 

NA/40.0 

17 

,388/37.8 

1979 

223/20.6 

839/34. 

3 

NA/44.6 

21 

,048/49.3 

1980 

250/22.5 

838/33. 

4 

NA 

22 

,502/47.7 

Sources:  Larry  Peterson,  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control,  personal 
communication,  June  1981;  Dianne  Stanley,  Montana  State  Board  of  Crime 
Control,  Statistics,  January  1983;  Office  of  Attorney  General,  Wyoming 
State  Department  of  Justice,  personal  communication,  1981. 

Note:  NA  =  Not  available. 
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TABLE   3.2.3.3-5 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being 

Per  Capita   Income 

Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  Counties 

1970-1980 


Year 

Big  Horn 
County 

Sheridan 
County 

Montana 

Wyomi  ng 

1970 

$2,891 

$4,108 

$4,255 

$3,686 

1971 

2,694 

4,417 

4,378 

3,945 

1972 

3.281 

4,739 

4,645 

4,395 

1973 

4,132 

5,304 

5,344 

5,039 

1974 

4,370 

5,748 

6,536 

5,678 

1975 

4,148 

6,020 

5,419 

6,119 

1976 

4,195 

6,667 

5,763 

6,791 

1977 

4,729 

7,418 

6,172 

7,558 

1978 

6,427 

8,696 

7,138 

8,572 

1979 

7,195 

9,868 

7,787 

9,798 

1980 

8,082 

10,610 

8,652 

10,875 

Source:     United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,   April    1982. 
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tion.  However,  the  large  salaries  from  energy  development  are   apparent,  especially  in  Sheridan  County  ana 
Wyoming.   In  1982,  the  depressed  economy  and  slowdown  in  mining  reduced  per  capita  incomes. 

Some  of  the  early  effects  of  the  downturn  in  mining,  and  the  economy  as  a  whole,  are  shown  in  the 
unemployment  data  in  Table  3.2.3.3-6.  Each  area  experienced  an  increase  in  unemployment  from  1979  to 
1980.  Big  Horn  County  shows  a  consistent  pattern  of  much  higher  unemployment  than  the  state,  largely  due 
to  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  among  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  Sheridan  County  has,  for  the  most 
part,  an  unemployment  rate  close  to  the  state  level.  As  a  result  of  national  and  local  conditions,  espec- 
ially the  reduced  mining  employment,  unemployment  rates  rose  in  1982. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.2.3.3-7,  Big  Horn  County  experienced  an  8  percent  drop  in  retail  business  over  the 
1970-1980  period.  For  Montana  as  a  whole,  retail  business  increased  by  12  percent.  Growth  in  retail 
Dusiness  between  1970  and  1980  was  relatively  strong  in  Sheridan  (16  percent),  though  the  county  showed 
slower  growth  than  the  state  (29  percent).  Without  doubt,  much  of  this  increase  in  business  opportunities 
was  tied  to  energy  development.  Big  Horn  County,  because  it  lacked  a  major  regional  center,  lost  much  of 
its  energy-related  income  to  Billings  and  Sheridan. 

3.2.4  Housing 

Although  more  than  80  percent  of  the  study  region's  housing  development  during  the  1970s  took  place  in 
Sheridan  County,  both  counties  experienced  rapid  growth  during  the  1970  to  1980  period.  Between  1970  and 
1980,  Big  Horn  County's  housing  stock  grew  from  2,900  units  to  3,867  units,  an  increase  of  967  units  or  33 
percent.  Sheridan  County's  housing  stock  grew  from  6,893  units  to  10,928  units,  an  increase  of  4,035 
units  or  58  percent.  Local  officials  have  indicated  that  most  of  this  growth  can  be  attributed  to  coal- 
related  population  in-migration  in  the  early  1970s.  Since  1979,  however,  high  mortgage  interest  rates  and 
construction  costs  have  suppressed  housing  demand  in  both  counties.  In  addition,  the  higher  cost  of  hous- 
ing has  shifted  local  demand  away  from  single-family  detached  houses  toward  multif amily  units  and  mobile 
homes. 

The  governmental  agencies  responsible  for  directing  residential  growth  in  Big  Horn  County,  Hardin, 
Sheridan  County,  and  the  city  of  Sheridan  have  been  expecting  more  growth  than  has  taken  place  and  are 
consequently  well  prepared  to  accommodate  new  growth  in  the  1980s.  Both  counties  have  policies  to  direct 
residential  growth  into  existing  communities  and  to  avoid  rural  sprawl.  No  communities  in  the  study 
region  appear  to  have  any  land  constraints  that  would  restrict  residential  growth.  Hardin  and  the  city  of 
Sheridan  have  been  annexing  new  residential  land  in  recent  years,  providing  it  with  city  services  and 
bringing  it  into  the  city  tax  base.  Although  the  availability  of  construction  and  mortgage  financing  has 
not  been  a  constraint  to  development  in  the  last  decade,  this  situation  could  change  if  housing  demand  in 
the  study  area  and  the  nation  were  to  increase  simultaneously.  Local  builders  have  the  capacity  to  build 
about  40  housing  units  per  year  in  Big  Horn  County  and  about  500  units  per  year  in  Sheridan  County.   In 
addition,  Indian  contractors  on  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Big  Horn  County  also  have  the  capacity  to  build 
about  40  units  per  year*. 

On  the  Crow  Reservation,  most  of  the  new  housing  in  the  1970s  was  financed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  Although  a  moratorium  on  new  HUD  housing  was  imposed  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s  because  of  a  "poor  payment  record,"  the  moratoriun  has  recently  been  lifted  and  115 
new  units  are  now  scheduled  for  construction  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  However,  despite  this  new  construc- 
tion, the  current  overcrowded  conditions  that  characterize  most  areas  of  the  reservation  .^re   likely  to 
continue. 

As  a  final  note  on  housing  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  the  1982  BIA  housing  survey  revealed  that  of  1,223 
Indian  houses  on  the  reservation,  898  units  or  73  percent  were  in  standard  condition.  Of  the  325  sub- 
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TABLE   3.2.3.3-6 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being 

Unempl oyment 

Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  Counties 

1970-1980 

(Per  1000  population) 


Big  Horn 

Sheridan 

Year 

County 

County 

Montana 

Wyomi  ng 

197U 

4.6 

3.7 

4.1 

4.4 

1971 

6.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

1972 

6.0 

4.5 

3.6 

3.8 

1973 

6.6 

3.9 

3.0 

3.3 

1974 

7.7 

4.1 

3.1 

3.4 

1975 

7.1 

4.3 

3.6 

4.2 

1976 

5.9 

4.1 

3.0 

4.1 

1977 

8.0 

3.7 

2.6 

3.6 

1978 

6.4 

3.6 

2.4 

3.3 

1979 

5.0 

2.7 

2.2 

2.7 

1980 

6.2 

4.5 

3.1 

3.9 

Sources:  Montana  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Employment 
Security  Division,  Research  and  Analysis  Section,  February  1981;  Wyoming 
State  Department  of  Employment  Security,  personal  communication,  December 

I  9o^. 
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TABLE   3.2.3.3-7 

! 

Indicators 

of  Community  Well 

-being 

■ 

Numb 

er 

of  Retail    Businesses 

I 

Sheri 

da 

T  and  Big  Horn  County 

ll 

1970-1980 

f 
1 

Big  Horn 

Sheridan 

r 

Year 

County 

County 

Montana 

Wyomi  ng                        1 

1970 

79 

160 

5,080 

2,517                          L 

1971 

81 

159 

5,054 

2,558                          1 

1972 

75 

158 

5,074 

2,526                          1 

1973 

73 

164 

5,215 

2,873                          1 

1974 

69 

166 

5,506 

2.847                          r 

1975 

76 

167 

5,467 

2,890                           1 

1976 

78 

174 

5,693 

3,044                           ' 

1977 

78 

181 

5,994 

3.249                           I 

1978 

73 

191 

5,953 

3,251                           1 

1979 

72 

174 

5,847 

3,257                           ' 

1980 

73 

185 

5,702 

3,247                           1 

Source:     United  States  Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  Census, 
County  Business  Patterns,  Montana  Yearly  Publication,  Montana  1970-1980, 
Wyoming  1970-1980. 
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standard  units,  135  units  needed  renovation  and  190  units  needed  replacement.  These  figures  indicate  a 
serious  problem  in  terms  of  housing  quality  and  overcrowding. 

3.2.5  Facilities/Services 

A  recurring  issue  throughout  this  report  is  the  jurisdictional  mismatch  that  is  created  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  mines.  Most  tax  revenues  from  the  proposed  mining  projects  will  be  contributed  to  the  State 
of  Montana  and  Big  Horn  County  as  a  result  of  the  geographic  locations  of  the  proposed  developments  while 
the  majority  of  the  population  associated  with  the  mining  development  will  reside  in  Sheridan  County,  Wyo- 
ming. Residents  and  governmental  officials  in  the  Sheridan  area  have  experienced  the  conseauences  of  this 
jurisdictional  mismatch  with  the  mining  development  of  the  1970s,  and  are  acutely  aware  of  its  recurrence 
with  the  proposed  mines.  To  most  of  these  residents  and  decision-makers,  it  constitutes  a  highly  ineauit- 
able  situation. 


3.2.6  Fiscal 


The  description  of  the  existing  fiscal  condition  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  the  counties  and  communities  in 
the  study  area  illustrates  the  great  differences  among  them.  As  is  evident  in  these  discussions,  the  tax- 
ing mechanisms,  revenue  sources,  and  fiscal  soundness  of  the  jurisdictions  vary  greatly.  Major  issues  ir 
the  study  area  include  the  jurisdictional  mismatch  involving  Wyoming  residents  and  the  state  of  Montana, 
and  the  continuing  jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  Crow  Tribe  and  the  state  of  Montana.  These  issues 
are  aiscusseo  in  more  detail  in  the  discussions  of  specific  jurisdictions  that  follow. 

3.2.7  Transportation 

3.2.7.1  Road  Network 

The  roaa  network  in  the  study  area  includes  600  miles  of  federal  and  state  highways  and  1,320  miles  of 
county  roads  (see  Figure  3.2.7.1-1).  Big  Horn  County  has  81  miles  of  interstate  highway  (1-90),  79  miles 
of  primary,  160  miles  of  secondary,  900  miles  of  county,  and  375  miles  of  Indian  and  national  roads. 
Sheridan  County  has  46  miles  of  interstate  (1-90),  62  miles  of  primary,  133  miles  of  secondary,  420  miles 
of  county,  and  403  total  miles  of  local  or  national  roads.   Table  3.2.7.1-1  summarizes  the  road  network  in 
Doth  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties. 

1-90  is  a  four-lane,  limited  access  highway  serving  both  Big  Horn  and  Sheriaan  counties.  Sections  of 
this  highway  are  not  yet  complete.  Other  primary  roads  in  Big  Horn  County  are  Federal  Aid  Primary  47 
North  and  U.S.  Highway  212,  the  major  route  east  of  Hardin.  FAS  314  is  another  important,  although  mostly 
unpaved  road  that  runs  in  a  north-south  direction  between  Busby  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  to 
Decker.   If  any  of  the  proposed  mines  were  built,  this  road  would  be  used  by  residents  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  to  commute  to  the  mine  sites.   In  addition,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  has  expressed 
concern  about  potential  contractor/commercial  traffic  between  Colstrip  and  a  new  Decker  area  mine.  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribe's  concerns  stem  from  their  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  surveillance  on  a 
portion  of  this  narrow  road.   However,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  traffic  would 
materialize.  U.S.  Highway  14  is  the  principal  east-west  axis  in  Sheridan  County.  U.S.  87  is  an  importani 
north-south  route. 


In  1983,  the  Montana  Coal  Board  committed  $500,000,  and  the  SIA  committed  $200,000  to  upgrade  this 
road. 
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FIGURE  3.2.7.1-1 
Transportation  Network 
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TABLE  3.2.7.1-1 

Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  County  Roads 
Type/Mileage 


Type 


Miles 


Big  Horn  County 
~rr,terstateTr-90) 
P  n  ma  ry 
Secondary 
Other 

Hard   surfaced 
Gravel 
Improved 
Unimproved 
Primitive 
Total 

Sheridan  County 
Interstate   (1-90) 
P  ri  ma  ry 
Secondary 
Urban 

State  Highways 
Other 

Hard  surfaced 

Gravel 

Graded/Drained 

Bladed 
Total 


80. 7S 

79.17 

159.88 

142.32 
587.87 
27.32 
328.29 
190.08 
1,595.72 


46.53 

62.38 

133.05 

27.87 

5.14 

45.45 
580.50 
118.52 

79.19 
1,098.63 


Sources:  Montana  Department  of  Highways, 
1S82;  Wyoming  State  Highway  Department,  1982. 
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In  1981,  1-90  carried  an  average  daily  traffic  (AOT)  of  more  than  2,000  vehicles  at  the  Montana- 
Wyoming  line.  North  of  the  state  line,  the  ADT  was  over  4,300  near  the  Custer  Battlefield  and  approxi- 
mately 4,000  near  Hardin.  South  of  the  state  line,  the  ADT  reached  4,500  at  Sheridan.   In  Big  Horn 
County,  Federal  Aid  Secondary  (FAS)  314  had  an  ADT  of  553  near  Decker.  Wyoming  Route  338  had  an  ADT  of 
1,200  south  of  the  Montana  line. 

The  traffic  flows  in  southern  Big  Horn  County  and  northern  Sheridan  County  have  increased  greatly 
between  1973  and  1981.  The  traffic  volumes  on  1-90  have  nearly  doubled  since  1973,  while  that  on  FAS  314 
in  Big  Horn  County  has  increased  70  percent  over  the  same  period.  Traffic  on  Wyoming  338  has  also  doub- 
led. Coal  development  in  both  counties  has  been  responsible  for  an  important  share  of  the  increase.  For 
example,  commuting  by  Wyoming  residents  to  their  jobs  at  Montana  mines  accounts  for  much  of  the  traffic 
between  Sheridan  and  the  Decker  area. 

Elsewhere  in  Big  Horn  County,  traffic  volumes  have  also  shown  increases  since  1973,  although  not  on 
the  same  scale.  For  example,  U.S.  212  experienced  an  increase  in  ADT  from  less  than  900  in  1973  to  1,500 
in  1981.  However,  Highway  313  between  Hardin  and  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  has  decreas- 
ed since  1973.   In  Sheridan  County,  traffic  volumes  on  U.S.  87  and  U.S.  14  have  increased  moderately. 

In  Big  Horn  County,  several  significant  road  problems  exist.  First,  coal  development  in  southern  Big 
Horn  County  has  resulted  in  increased  heavy  vehicle  traffic,  creating  greater  maintenance  costs  and  needs 
to  upgrade  principal  routes. 

Second,  the  road  network  in  Big  Horn  County  does  not  provide  direct  routes  between  many  of  the  commun- 
ities. Travelers  between  Lodge  Grass  and  Decker  or  Lodge  Grass  and  Busby  must  follow  circuitous  routes. 
These  road  patterns  not  only  discourage  integration  of  the  Decker  area  with  the  rest  of  the  county,  they 
also  make  it  more  difficult  for  Big  Horn  County  residents  to  commute  to  jobs  in  the  Decker  area. 

In  the  Youngs  Creek  area  a  very  low  standard  road  exists  to  serve  the  Shell  Mine  area.  One  major  road 
improvement  currently  planned  in  Big  Horn  County  is  the  completion  of  1-90  north  of  the  Wyoming  line. 
This  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Montana  Highway  Department. 

Sheridan  County  officials  have  identified  the  lack  of  direct  access  from  residential  development  south 
ano  west  of  Sheridan  to  U.S.  Highway  87.  As  a  result,  some  traffic  congestion  occurs  in  downtown  Sheridan 
during  peak  traffic  periods.  A  by-pass  is  needed  to  allow  coal  mine  employees  to  reach  U.S.  87  enroute  to 
Montana  coal  mines  without  driving  through  downtown  Sheridan.  Other  identified  problems  include  lack  of 
maintenance  and  the  resulting  deterioration  of  roads  in  the  energy  development  area  of  Sheridan  County  ano 
the  need  for  paving  of  Big  Goose  Road  south  of  Beckton  and  Beaver  Creek  Road.  In  Sheridan  County,  the 
proposed  West  Beltway  Highway  is  the  highest  priority  improvement  presently  proposed. 

3.2.7.2  Rail  Network 

A  Burlington  Northern  main  line  runs  south  through  Big  Horn  County  to  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  The  line 
originates  at  Huntley,  Montana  and  connects  Hardin,  Lodge  Grass,  and  Sheridan.  Twelve  to  fourteen  trains 
travel  the  line  per  day  each  way,  of  which  two  are  unit  coal  trains. 


From  Sheridan,  the  BN  mainline  runs  eastward  through  Clearmont  to  the  Campbell  County  line. 
traffic  east  from  Sheridan  includes  eight  (four  each  way)  merchandise  freight  trains. 


Rail 


A  spur  line,  approximately  nineteen  miles  long,  connects  the  West  Decker  Mine  with  the  BN  main  line  at 
Dutch  Junction,  about  five  miles  east  of  Sheridan.  The  spur  extends  northwest  from  the  Deeper  Mine  to  the 
Spring  Creek  Mine. 
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Approximately  4.4  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  are  shipped  south  to  Texas  from  the  Oecker/Spring 
Creek  mines.  That  results  in  440  unit-coal  trains  per  year  (approximately  nine  per  week)  passing  from  the 
Decker  area  to  the  east  of  Sheridan. 

3.2.7.3  Air  Transportation 

The  major  commercial  airport  serving  the  coal  area  is  the  Sheridan  County  Airport.  Commuter  airlines 
serve  the  airport:  Air  U.S.,  Pioneer  Airways,  and  Big  Sky  Airlines.  The  main  runway  is  6,648  feet  long. 
A  new  runway  was  scheduled  for  completion  in  1979,  but  federal  funding  from  FAA  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
project  has  not  been  finished.  Western  Airlines  discontinued  service  in  1980,  and  Sheridan  currently  is 
without  a  major  air  carrier. 

In  Hardin,  the  air  facility  is  the  Big  Horn  County  Airport.  The  main  runway  is  paved,  3,500  long.  To 
date,  population  levels  and  mining  activities  have  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  comnercial  service. 
Sucn  a  market  is  not  expected  in  the  forseeable  future. 

3.2.8  Outdoor  Recreation 

Outdoor  recreation  is  described  on  both  a  regional  and  county  level  in  this  section.  The  regional 
discussion  is  important  because  of  the  proximity  of  diverse  and  unique  public  lands  that  support  most  of 
the  recreation  activities  in  the  project  area.  These  public  lands  offer  mountainous  forestland  and  water- 
based  activities  that  are  severely  limited  elsewhere  in  the  semiarid  and  predominantly  privately  owned 
plains  of  eastern  Montana  and  northeastern  Wyoming  (see  Figure  3.2.8-1).  Other  parts  of  this  section 
emphasize  significant  recreation  opportunities  and  data  for  Big  Horn  County,  Montana  and  Sheridan  County, 
Wyoming . 

Table  3.2.8-1  lists  the  important  regional  and  county  public  outdoor  recreation  areas.  Some  better- 
known  historic  areas  have  been  included  because  of  the  recreational  value  in  visiting  cultural  and  histor- 
ic interpretive  sites,  a  few  of  which  have  picnicking  and/or  rest  facilities. 

3.2.8.1  Description  of  the  Region 

While  the  plains  and  rolling  hills  of  eastern  Big  Horn  County,  Montana  and  Sheriaan  County,  Wyoming 
offer  substantial  dispersed  recreation  opportunities,  the  spectrum  of  opportunities  in  the  project  area  is 
broaaeneo  and  ennanceO  by  the  mountainous  and  forested  public  lands  of  the  Bighorn  National  Forest  and 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  These  lie  across  county  boundaries  and  serve  as  regional  recrea- 
tion sites. 


Regional  trends 

Regional  trenas  and  participation  rates  in  various  outdoor  activities  in  Montana  have  been  documented 
in  a  recent  survey  (Wallwork  1980).  The  results,  shown  in  Table  3.2.8.1-1,  along  with  statewide  partici- 
pation rates  for  Wyoming,  give  an  overview  of  the  recreational  characteristics  of  the  project  area.  The 
findings  of  the  Montana  study  reveal  that  residents  in  less  populated  counties  like  those  in  eastern  .Mon- 
tana participate  in  four-wheeling,  motorbike  riding,  picnicking,  ana  snowshoeing  and  sledding  at  rates 
similar  to  other  Montanans.  However,  they  show  slightly  higher  rates  of  participation  in  hunting,  horse- 
back riding,  snowmoDi 1 ing,  and  rock  hounding,  and  slightly  lower  rates  in  boating,  camping,  cross  country 
Skiing,  pleasure  driving,  pleasure  walking,  fishing,  hiking,  outdoor  swimming,  outdoor  games,  river  float- 
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FIGURE  3.2.8-1 
Regional  Outdoor  Recreation  Areas 


Crow  Reservation 

Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation 
ighorn  Canyon  National 

Recreation  Area 
ighorn  National  Forest 
Custer  National  Forest 
Ashland  Division 
Pryor  Mtn.  Cnit 

Pryor  Mtn.  Wild  Horse 

Range 
Tongue  River  Reservoir 


Source:   Mountain  West  Research-North,  Inc.,  1983. 
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ing  or  canoeing,  and  downhill  skiing.  Lack  of  opportunity  is  a  major  factor  limiting  residents'  partici- 
pation in  many  of  these  activities. 

Bighorn  National  Forest 

The  Bighorn  National  Forest  is  located  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains  in  north-central  Wyoming  approximately 
25  miles  west  of  Sheridan.  The  summit  of  Cloud  Peak  is  13,165  feet  above  sea  level,  the  highest  point  in 
the  forest;  the  majority  of  the  forest  lies  at  an  altitude  of  between  7,000  and  9,000  feet  in  open,  park- 
like plateaus.  This  unique  environment  of  1,115,125  acres  (with  less  than  1  percent  private  and  state 
inholdings)  is  managed  for  a  wide  range  of  dispersed,  developed,  and  wilderness-type  recreation  opportuni- 
ties. 

Only  two  paved  roads  lead  into  the  eastern  side  of  the  forest:  U.S.  14  through  Sheridan  and  Ranches- 
ter  and  U.S.  16  from  Buffalo.  Numerous  dirt  roads  plus  609  miles  of  trails  supplement  these  primary 
access  points,  thereby  providing  vehicular,  horse,  and  foot  access  to  remote  areas  of  the  forest.  As  the 
population  of  Sheridan  County  increases,  problems  are  expected  to  arise  from  a  concentration  of  use  proxi- 
mate to  these  few  primary  access  roads  (U.S.F.S.  1981).  Such  concentration  might  degrade  the  environment 
and  reduce  visitor  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  recreation  experience. 

Table  3.2.8.1-2  shows  estimated  visitation  rates  by  activity  site  for  the  Bighorn  National  Forest  frorr 
1970  to  1981.  From  a  low  of  985,800  in  1974,  total  use  increased  steadily  to  peak  at  over  1,300,000  rec- 
reation visitor  days  (RVDs)   in  1978.  A  slump  occurred  in  1979,  with  a  partial  recovery  in  1980 
bringing  the  total  RVDs  back  to  1,275,600.   In  1981,  visitation  continued  to  climb,  with  a  substantial 
increase  to  1,556,900  RVDs.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  total  forest  use  in  1980  was  in  the  Tongue 
District  --  that  portion  of  the  forest  in  Sheridan  County.  (U.S.F.S.  1981.) 

There  are  69  public  and  103  private  developed  sites  within  the  forest  boundary.  Two  of  the  private 
sites  are  downhill  ski  areas  that  suffered  a  decline  (bringing  them  well  under  capacity)  from  approximate 
ly  16  MVDs^  in  1970  to  10  MVDs  in  1980.  M   the  same  time,  many  of  the  69  public  sites  (in  particular, 
camping  and  picnic  areas)  were  functioning  at  capacity,  particularly  on  weekends.  Overall,  dispersed 
recreation  gained  popularity  at  a  greater  rate  than  developed  recreation  (see  Table  3.2.8.1-2).  (U.S.F.S. 
1981.) 


Cloud  Peak  Primitive  Area 

The  increased  preference  for  dispersed  recreation  has  implications  for  the  150,490-acre  Cloud  Peak 
Primitive  Area  and  adjoining  5,230-acre  Seven  Brothers  Area.  Both  have  been  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Hiking  is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  overall  visitation  to 
this  area.  Consequently,  the  trails  are  used  heavily  and  require  substantial  maintenance.  Problems  such 
as  these  are  often  reduced  by  management  directives  and  policy  changes  such  as  restricting  horse  travel, 
redistributing  recreationists  to  other  areas  and/or  to  weekdays  rather  than  weekends  or  directing 
recreationists  to  nonwi loerness  Forest  Service  areas.   (At  present,  there  are   four  non-wilderness  Forest 
Service  areas,  totalling  253,920  acres,  and  another  11,170  acres  of  BLM  land  undergoing  wilderness  study 
that  are  all  managed  for  their  wilderness  qualities.)  At  lower  elevations,  these  areas  have  timber  stands 
which  provide  better  screening  effects  and  less  fragile  environments  than  the  Cloud  Peak  and  Seven 
Brothers  areas.   (Vachowski,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 


'One  or  more  people  using  an  area  either  continuously  or  on  separate  visits  for  a  total  of  twelve 
person-hours. 


^Thousands  of  visitor  days. 
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Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 

The  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  is  a  combination  desert-like  and  forested  canyon  area  of 
120,284  acres  (including  12,700  acres  of  Bighorn  Lake)  directly  northwest  of  the  Bighorn  National  Forest 
(see  Figure  3.2.8-1).  In  and  around  the  recreation  area's  boundaries,  there  is  a  mixture  of  land  owner- 
ship and/or  management  jurisdiction  shared  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Crow  Tribe,  private  landown- 
ers, BLM,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks  (MOFWP),  and  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fisn  Department  (WGF).  In  the  Dry  Head  area  managed  by  the  Park  Service,  there  are  8,100  acres 
that  have  been  proposed  for  wilderness  designation. 

Presently,  management  emphasis  for  the  recreation  area  is  on  water-based  recreation  (boating,  swim- 
ming, water  skiiing,  and  fishing),  although  the  1981  development  plan  calls  for  diversification  with  a 
priority  on  interpretation  of  the  canyon's  natural  and  cultural  heritage.  Existing  facilities,  adequate 
for  at  least  five  years,  include  shoreline  campgrounds  at  Afterbay,  Horseshoe  Bend,  the  North  Fork  of 
Trail  Creek,  and  one  boating  site  at  Black  Canyon.  In  addition,  there  are  a  visitors'  center  at  Yellow- 
tail  Dam  and  boat  launching/fish  cleaning  facilities  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  Barry's  Landing,  and  Ok-a-Beh. 
Extensive  plans  have  been  outlined  in  the  1981  development  plan  for  phased  construction  of  two  aaditional 
campgrounds,  a  marina,  more  interpretive  sites,  and  parking  as  use  in  the  area  increases.  (U.S.  Park  Ser- 
vice 1981.)  The  only  restriction  on  facility  expansion  is  future  funding,  except  in  areas  of  overlapping 
of  management  responsibility.  In  these  areas,  time-consuming,  cooperative  planning  may  cause  further 
delays. 

Only  an  estimated  12  to  15  percent  of  the  visitors  to  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  stay 
overnight.  Overall  visitation  figures,  presented  in  Table  3.2.8.1-3,  show  a  peak  in  1977  with  380,724 
visits,  a  dramatic  decline  in  1978  to  309,096  and  a  steady  recovery  to  371,982  visits  in  1981.  In  all, 
the  number  of  visitors  increased  45.8  percent  from  1973  to  1981.  (Binnewies,  personal  corranunication,  Nov- 
ember  1982.) 

A  noticeable  change  in  the  use  of  this  national  recreation  area  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of 
the  Bighorn  River  in  1981.  There  was  a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  users  camping  and  fishing  the 
river  from  two  public  launch  sites  within  the  recreation  area  boundaries.  The  opening  of  the  river  also 
caused  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Yellowtail  Dam.  One  other  interesting 
observation  by  park  rangers  is  an  increased  number  of  campers  from  Colstrip,  Montana.  (Binnewies,  person- 
al comiunication,  November  1982.) 

Ashland  Division  of  the  Custer  National  Forest 

To  the  northeast  of  Decker,  Montana,  the  Ashland  Division  of  the  Custer  National  Forest  provides 
another  438,075  acres  of  rugged,  topographically  diverse  public  land  for  dispersed  outdoor  recreation. 
Historically,  the  primary  recreation  uses  have  been  deer  and  grouse  hunting,  picnicking,  and  berry  pickinc 
by  area  residents.  However,  the  division  also  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, ana  snowmobi 1 ing. 

Present  use  is  considered  to  be  low,  presenting  no  conflicts  to  management  efforts.  The  major  reasons 
for  limited  use  are  -- 

1)  Distance  from  population  centers,  and 

2)  The  unavailability  of  more  desirable  water  based  recreation  opportunities. 

At  the  same  time,  this  relatively  large  area  affords  opportunities  for  isolation,  a  quality  which  is  dim- 
inishing in  other  more  popular  areas.  (USFS  1981.)  Existing  facilities  include  two  campgrounds,  two  pic- 
nic sites,  and  five  fishing  ponds  (Gibson  1982).  Recreation  visitor-day  data  show  40.000  RVDs  in  1965,  a 
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TABLE   3.2.8.1-3 

Bighorn  Canyon  National 

Recreation  Area 

Visitor  Use 

1973-1981 


Year  Visitors 


1973  253,316 

1974  245,214 

1975  285,285 

1976  318,438 

1977  380,724 

1978  309,096 

1979  327,977 

1980  353,553 

1981  371,982 


Source:  Bill  Binnewies,  Superinten- 
dent, Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  personal  communication,  November 
1982. 
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low  of  14,600  in  1971,  38,000  by  1975,  and  a  continued  increase  to  43,700  by  1980  (USPS  1981).  Potential 
conflicts  with  recreation  interests  could  arise  from  the  judicial  determination  of  private  subsurface  min- 
ing claims  on  16,135  acres  of  Forest  Service  surface  land.   (Gibson,  personal  communication,  November 
1982.) 

Pryor  Unit  of  the  Custer  National  Forest 

West  of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  and  about  fifty  miles  directly  south  of  Billings 
is  the  Pryor  Unit  of  the  Custer  National  Forest  (see  Figure  3.2.8-1).  This  76,800  acre  tract  is  divided 
by  the  Pryor  Mountains  and  a  single  developed  road  running  north-south. 

Rich  cultural  resources  and  natural  beauty  are  the  major  attractions  to  this  forest  region  drawing 
visitors  primarily  from  the  Billings  area.   In  addition,  a  proposed  wilderness  area  --  Lost  Water  Canyon 
--  offers  backcountry  isolation  while  grazing  and  timber  production  are  conducted  in  more  accessible 
areas.   (Gibson,  personal  communication,  April  1983.) 

Visitation  does  not  appear  to  be  a  management  problem  although  there  is  only  one  developed  camp- 
ground. However,  management  aifficulties  arise  when  horses  from  the  adjacent  Pryor  Mountain  Wild  Horse 
Range  roam  too  far  into  the  forest  region.   (Gilson,  personal  communication,  April  1983.) 

3.2.8.2  Big  Horn  County 

Approximately  43  percent  of  Big  Horn  County  falls  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, where  land  is  owned  by  the  Crow  Tribe,  individual  Indians,  non-Indians,  and  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernment. The  majority  of  the  land  outside  the  reservation  is  privately  owned,  presenting  problems  of 
access  to  public  lands. 

The  Arapooish,  Bighorn,  Lind,  and  Two  Leggins  fishing  accesses  to  the  Bighorn  River  are  sites  owned  by 
the  state  within  the  Crow  Reservation.  Although  these  are  deeded  lands  accessible  by  state  highway,  they 
were  closed  from  1974  to  1981  due  to  the  controversy  over  the  ownership  of  the  river's  waters  and  fish. 
In  1974,  the  Crow  Tribe  claimed  ownership  of  the  surface  water,  as  well  as  the  shoreline  and  riverbed,  of 
this  popular  blue-ribbon  trout  fishery,  thus  closing  the  river  to  non-Indians.   In  1981,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  settled  this  sensitive  dispute  by  declaring  that  the  waters  and  fish  of  the  Bighorn  River  belonged 
to  the  state  of  Montana  and  therefore  were  open  to  public  use  within  the  constraints  of  legal  access. 
Tensions  between  the  Crow  and  non-Indians  have  restricted  present  use  of  the  river.   If  tensions  diminish, 
use  is  expected  to  rise  sharply  (Berntsen,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

The  Tongue  River  Reservoir,  located  northeast  of  Decker,  is  a  large  water  impoundment  in  the  project 
area.  The  reservoir  is  largely  undeveloped,  with  natural  boat  launching  sites,  three  primitive  camp- 
grounds with  latrines,  ana  one  fishing  access  below  the  dam  (Conklin,  personal  communication,  November 
1982).  The  reservoir  fishery  is  basically  for  warm-water  species  such  as  walleye  pike,  northern  pike, 
black  and  white  crappies,  sauger,  and  smallmouth  bass  (Mountain  West  Research,  Inc.  1981). 

Below  the  dam,  the  Tongue  River  offers  good  recreation  opportunities  for  floating  (boating),  fishing, 
and  observation  of  wildlife.  Access  is  limited,  however,  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  to  the  west 
and  oy  private  landowners  to  the  east.  The  Tongue  River  is  unique  in  that  it  contains  the  state's  only 
viable  smallmouth  bass  fishery  in  the  thirty-mile  river  stretch  from  Birney  to  Ashlano.   (Mountain  West 
Research,  Inc.  1981.) 

In  aadition,  the  Tongue  River  Reservoir  area  provides  generally  good  hunting  for  big  game  and  upland 
game  birds  characteristic  of  eastern  Montana.  Big  game  animals  include  mule  and  wnite-tailed  deer,  as 
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well  as  pronghorn  antelope.  Game  birds  include  pheasant,  gray  partridge,  wild  turkey,  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse  (Mountain  West  Research,  Inc.  1981).  The  most  important  limitation  on  hunting  and  fishing  is  legal 
access  to  scattered  government  lands  and  the  Tongue  River.  This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  posting  of 
private  land  as  a  local  reaction  to  the  increased  number  of  sportsmen  and  their  apparent  disregard  for 
private  property.  Consequently,  sportsmen  must  rely  increasingly  on  public  outdoor  recreation  sites. 

The  reservoir  site  is  owned  and  minimally  maintained  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation  (DNRC).  However,  the  MDFWP  is  negotiating  a  lease  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservoir  in 
order  to  provide  better  facilities  to  accommodate  increasing  use.  Funding  for  this  project  is  to  come 
from  the  Decker  Coal  Company,  which  several  years  ago  earmarked  $100,000  for  road  reconstruction  and 
facilities  development  and  another  $100,000  for  maintenance  over  twenty  years.  Continued  delays  are 
attributed  to  the  following: 

1)  Uncertainties  about  the  future  water  level  of  the  reservoir,  depending  on  DNRC's  approach  to  nec- 
essary dam  repairs 

2)  Difficulties  in  reaching  a  lease  agreement 

3)  Past  attempts  by  MDFWP  to  obtain  federal  funds  to  match  those  contributed  by  Decker  Coal  Company 

Regardless  of  previous  delays,  the  MDFWP  will  complete  technical  survey  work  for  the  project  in  July,  1983 
although  a  lease  agreement  has  already  been  executed.   (Conklin,  personal  cormiunication,  November  1982.) 

3.2.8.3  Sheridan  County 

Private  land  accounts  for  approximately  63  percent  of  the  1,620,480  acres  in  Sheridan  County,  Wyo- 
ming. Federal  ownership  makes  up  28  percent,  with  state  and  local  lands  comprising  the  remaining  9  per- 
cent.  (Kanz  1976.)  Bighorn  National  Forest  lands  constitute  a  major  portion  of  federal  lands  in  the 
county,  with  a  complement  of  scattered  BLM  parcels  totaling  51,540  acres. 

The  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department  (WGF)  owns  and  manages  five  wildlife  management  and  recreation 
sites  in  Sheridan  County  (see  Table  3.2.8-1).  These  are  the  Kerns  and  Amsden  Wildlife  units,  totaling 
approximately  9,147  acres,  the  State  Bird  Farm,  State  Fish  Hatchery,  and  Tongue  River  Canyon  Camping 
Area.  There  are  campgrounds  on  the  Amsden  Unit;  picnicking  at  the  bird  farm;  picnic  tables,  toilets,  and 
grills  at  the  hatchery;  and  picnic  tables  and  toilets  at  the  canyon  camping  area  (Kanz  1976).  The  most 
popular  activity  is  hunting,  with  sportsmen  coming  mainly  from  Sheridan,  Johnson,  and  Campbell  counties. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  hunting  season  the  two  wildlife  units  are  used  to  capacity,  necessitating 
a  yearly  reevaluation  of  management  strategies  based  on  the  harvest  of  various  big  and  small  game  species 
(Shorma,  personal  communication,  October  1982). 

As  in  Montana,  the  predominance  of  private  and  inaccessible  BLM  lands  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county  and  state  account  for  the  recreational  emphasis  on  accessible  public  land.  In  the  case  of  hunting, 
another  factor  is  the  recent  institution  by  private  landowners  of  a  trespass  fee  of  as  much  as  $100  per 
day  for  hunting  privileges.  (Shorma,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

As  shown  in  Table  3.2.8.1-4,  the  statewide  increase  in  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department  license  sales 
for  popular  big  game  species,  game  birds,  and  fish  from  1970  to  1979  closely  follows  the  population  trends 
of  the  state.  A  statewide  license  price  increase  in  1980  accounts  for  the  subsequent  elk  and  deer  sales 
decrease.  Antelope  were  not  affected  because  more  licenses  were  available  and  certain  licenses  were  sold 
at  half  price  after  opening  day  of  the  season.   In  1981,  there  was  a  noticeable  adjustment  by  hunters  to 
the  new  license  fees  and  therefore  more  sales.  A  similar  trend  is  evident  in  Sheridan  County  (Table 
3.2.8.1-5).  Percentage  change  in  resident  license  sales  for  selected  species  from  1970  to  1981  are  as 
follows: 
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Species 


Elk 

Deer 

Antelope 
Pheasant 
Blue  Grouse 


Percent  Change 

1970  to 

1980 

47 

37 

477 

-3 

524 

County  elk  and  deer  license  sales  increased  overall  by  1981.  but  were  influenced  by  the  license  price 
increase  in  1980  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  state.  Again,  special  factors  influenced  the  continued  rise 
in  antelope  license  sales. 


As  mentioned  previously,  WGF  management  strategies  are  reconsidered  each  year  based  on  the  harvest  of 
various  species  during  the  hunting  seasons.  Restrictive  measures  are  taken  where  necessary  to  preserve 
the  viability  of  the  species  in  different  areas  and,  to  some  extent,  to  protect  the  interests  of  resident 
sportsmen. 

3.2.9  Land  Use 

This  section  describes  percentages  of  land  ownership,  present  types  of  land  use,  and  land  use  changes 
over  the  last  decade  and  discusses  local  land  planning  institutions  and  policies  governing  future  growth 
for  the  study  area.  Included  in  this  discussion  is  a  separate  description  of  land  use  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation.  Specific  land  ownership  characteristics  are  discussed  at  the  county  level.  The  discussion 
varies  somewhat  by  jurisdiction  due  to  the  degree  of  development  and  availability  of  data. 

3.2.9.1  Regional  Overview 

The  two-county  study  area  as  a  whole  has  experienced  relatively  little  change  in  land  use  patterns 
during  the  coal  aevelopment  period  of  the  1970s.  Agriculture  remains  the  dominant  land  use;  Big  Horn 
County  is  currently  86  percent  agricultural,  down  only  slightly  from  87  percent  in  1970.  In  Sheridan 
County,  agricultural  land  decreased  from  1,508,873  acres  in  1970  to  1,480,727  acres  in  1980  (a  change  fro;.- 
93  to  91  percent) . 

However,  the  land  use  changes  that  have  occurred  are  concentrated  in  several  areas,  and  in  those  areas 
the  changes  have  significant  implications.  The  county  seats  of  Hardin  and  Sheridan  have  experienced 
growth  ana  increased  "urban"  land  uses.  Hardin  and  Sheridan  have  expanded  their  corporate  boundaries 
through  annexations.  In  Sheridan  County,  the  towns  of  Ranchester  and  Dayton  ana  the  Big  Horn  area  absorb- 
ed more  than  one-third  of  Sheridan  County's  growth.  Residential  development  was  the  primary  land  use 
change  affecting  these  communities.  Ranchester's  population  has  more  than  tripled  since  1970.  Dayton's 
population  has  increased  77  percent.  Lodge  Grass  has  experienced  some  urban  development  within  its  cor- 
porate boundaries  ana  consideraole  growth  outside  of  its  city  limits. 
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Growth  in  or  near  Hardin  and  Sheridan  has  been  relatively  orderly  because  botn  cities  enforce  zoning 
and  subdivision  regulations. 

The  mine  sites  in  Big  Horn  County  (East  Decker,  West  Decker,  Spring  Creek,  and  Westmoreland)  include  a 
total  of  16,559  acres  under  permit.  These  lands  have  been,  or  will  be,  converted,  at  least  temporarily, 
from  agricultural  use  to  coal  mining  and  its  associated  activities.  Residents  in  the  Decker  area  perceive 
the  change  in  land  use  due  to  coal  production  to  have  been  relatively  dramatic  as  they  have  seen  large 
blocks  of  land  in  the  area  purchased  by  the  coal  companies.  Because  the  entire  permit  area  is  frequently 
removed  from  agricultural  production  and  is  frequently  posted  to  prevent  hunting,  a  perception  is  created 
that  large  areas  of  land,  unaffected  directly  by  mining,  are  being  removed  from  active  use.  Many  of  those 
interviewed  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  undisturbed  or  reclaimed  lands  within  the  permit  area  should  be 
made  available  to  grazing  and  hunting  according  to  local  "good  neighbor"  ethics.  Residents  are  also  con- 
cerned that  land,  once  purchased  by  energy  companies,  will  be  lost  to  agricultural  use  even  if  mining  is 
not  undertaken.  The  proximity  and  number  of  existing  and  proposed  mines  exaggerate  the  concerns  of  Decker 
coamunity  residents.  (Jobes,  personal  communication,  January  1983.) 

Much  of  the  growth  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Sheridan  and  Big  Horn  counties  has  occurred  as  scat- 
tered individual  parcels.  Both  counties  exercise  design  control  over  subdivisions  and  mobile  home  parks 
ana  regulate  sanitation  facilities. 

3.2.9.2  Local  Land  Use:  Background,  Issues,  and  Problems 

Big  Horn  County 

Big  Horn  County  has  a  total  land  area  of  3,214,720  acres,  or  4,958  square  miles.  Its  gross  land  use 
breakdown  in  1970  and  1980  is  shown  in  Table  3.2.9.2-1.  Agriculture  is  the  dominant  land  use  in  Big  Horn 
County.  In  1970,  agriculture  constituted  87  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  county;  in  1980,  it 
comprised  86  percent.  The  development  of  five  coal  mines  and  a  population  increase  of  approximately  1,000 
persons  between  1970  and  1980  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  agricultural  acres. 

The  county  commissioners  formed  a  county  planning  board  in  1973.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Big  Horn 
County  Planning  Board  includes  Lodge  Grass  and  all  of  the  incorporated  area  exclusive  of  the  Hardin  city- 
county  planning  area  and  the  two  Indian  reservations.  In  1974,  the  county  prepared  a  county  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  jurisdictional  area  of  the  county  planning  board.  The  land  use  goals  and  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Big  Horn  County  plan  promote  safe  and  convenient  residential  neighborhoods,  discourage  devel- 
opment of  the  county's  best  agricultural  lands,  encourage  functional  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  discourage  scattered,  low-density  development  in  rural  areas. 

The  county  enforces  subdivision  regulations  that  cover  subdivisions  and  mobile  home  parks.  The  county 
sanitarian  reviews  water,  sewer,  and  solid  waste  facilities  for  building  sites. 

One  land  use  problem  facing  Big  Horn  County  is  the  scattered  parcels  and  residences  (particularly 
temporary)  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Table  3.2.9.2-2  presents  land  use  per  capita 
ratios  for  existing  and  planned  communities  in  the  county. 

Hardin 

Hardin,  the  county  seat,  is  the  location  of  most  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  land  within  Big  Horn 
County.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the  city  experienced  a  21  percent  population  growth,  but  realized  a  37 
percent  increase  in  housing  units.  New  residential  areas  were  developed,  and  several  additions  were 
annexed  to  the  city. 
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TABLE   3.2.9.2-1 

Big  Horn  County  Population  and  Land  Use 
1970,    1980 


1970  1980 

Category  Acres         Percent  Acres         Percent 


Population  10,057  --  11,096 

Total    Area  3,214,720  --  3,214,720 


TO: 

,057 

3,214 

,720 

2,816, 

,994 

NA 

NA 

Lena  Use 

Agriculture  2,816,994  87.6  2,763,989     86.0 

Rural  Residential  NA  --           897 

Cor.nercial/Industrial  NA  --           1' 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture;  Montana  Department  of  Revenue. 

Note:  Lana  use  categories  include  both  public  and  private  land. 
Information  on  other  land  uses,  i.e.,  recreation  and  transportation, 
was  unavailable. 

NA  =  not  available. 
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TABLE   3.2.9.2-2 

Land  Use:     Population  Ratios  for 
Hardin,   Lodge  Grass,   and  Spring  Creek 


Land  Area/ 

City  Use  Acres  Capita 


hardin 

(Pop:   3,300) 


Lodge  Grass 
(Pop:     790) 


Residential:  151.0  .046  acres   (or  1,993  sq  ft] 

Commercial /Industrial :  65.0  .02  acres   (or  858  sq  ft) 

Publ ic  Facilities: 

Recreation:  17.0  .005  acres   (or  224  sq  ft) 

Transportation: 


.03  acres   (or  1 ,323  sq  ft) 
.019  acres   (or  408  sq  ft) 
.026  acres   (or  1  ,141    sq  ft] 
.002  acres   (or  72  sq  ft) 
.047  acres   (or  2,040  sq  ft] 


Residential  : 

24.0 

Commercial /Industrial  : 

7.4 

Public  Facilities: 

20.7 

Recreation: 

1.3 

Transportation: 

37.0 

Spring 

Creek^ 

(Pop 

3,000) 

Residential : 

194.0 

Commercial  : 

13.1 

Public  Facil ities: 

65.0 

Recreation: 

56.0 

Transportation: 

29.4 

.06  acres   (or  2,817  sq  ft) 
.004  acres   (or  190  sq  ft) 
.02  acres   (or  944  sq  ft) 
.019  acres   (or  813  sq  ft) 
.01    acres   (or  427  sq  ft) 


Sources:     Big  Horn  County  Appraiser;   Town  of  Lodge  Grass,  Montana,   Socio-economic 
Survey,   Rokita  Associates,    Inc.,   Hardin,  Montana,  March  1982;   Spring  Creek  EnviroTi^ 
mental    Impact  Statement;   Cal   Cumin  Associates,   Billings,  Montana,   1982. 


^A  proposed  new  town  with  a  planned  capacity  of  3,000. 
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The  city  ana  county  formed  a  city-county  planning  board  in  1969.  The  board's  jurisdiction  includes 
the  city  of  Hardin  and  an  adjacent  area  extending  south  and  west  to  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  north  two 
miles,  and  west  three  miles  from  the  city  limits.  In  1972,  the  city-county  planning  board  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  Jurisdictional  area.  The  plan  identifies  separation  of  incompatible  land  uses  and 
high  quality  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  development  among  the  city's  land  use  goals. 

Hardin  enforces  a  city  zoning  ordinance  and  city  subdivision  regulations.  The  city  has  used  these 
measures  to  direct  its  growth  in  accordance  with  its  1972  plan. 

Spring  Creek 

Spring  Creek  is  a  planned  "new  town"  located  in  southern  Big  Horn  County  near  the  Tongue  River  Reser- 
voir, The  connunity  received  county  subdivision  approval  in  1979  and  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences  (DHES)  approval  of  the  water  and  sewer  system  plans  in  1980. 

At  present.  Spring  Creek  is  platted  and  consists  of  streets  cut  to  grade  (unpaved),  sewer  and  water 
treatment  systems  and  trunk  lines,  and  the  Big  Horn  County  shop  to  service  road  maintenance  requirements 
for  the  southern  half  of  the  county.  The  community's  present  population  consists  primarily  of  the  person- 
nel employed  at  the  county  shop  and  their  families.  These  individuals  are  housed  in  mobile  homes. 

According  to  the  plan,  the  total  Spring  Creek  development  would  encompass  about  360  acres.  It  was 
designed  to  accommodate  a  population  of  approximately  2,900  by  1935,  with  the  residential  development 
including  560  single-family  units,  148  multifamily  units  and  256  mobile  homes.  The  coimunity's  design 
provides  for  efficient  land  use  through  minimal  road  area,  pedestrian  and  bicycle  paths,  ample  recreation 
areas,  and  other  sound  planning  principles.  The  EIA  for  the  townsite  development  (Sanderson,  Stewart  and 
Muller  Engineers  1978)  presented  the  following  growth  forecast: 

Year  Population 

1978  446 

1980  976 

1982  1,490 

1985  2,938 

Due  to  the  stagnation  of  coal  development  in  the  Spring  Creek  area,  as  well  as  to  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
ci/nstances,  the  forecast  population  growth  has  not  materialized.  At  present,  further  development  of  the 
community  is  on  hold.  Moreover,  experience  with  the  Spring  Creek  Mine  operating  work  force  suggests  that 
major  coal  company  commitment  and  the  creation  of  a  "critical  mass"  of  community  infrastructure,  commer- 
cial services,  and  neighborhoods  would  be  required  for  the  new  town  to  attract  an  important  share  of  mine- 
related  population  growth. 

Crow  Reservation 

This  discussion  gives  particular  attention  to  land  classification  of  Indian  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  lands.  Acreages  within  the  permit  area  for  the  proposed  Youngs  Creek  Mine  are  also  consid- 


Ownership  and  land  classification.  The  Crow  Indian  Reservation  covers  portions  of  Big  Horn,  Yellow- 
stone, ano  Treasure  counties  in  Montana.  Table  3.2.9.2-3  shows  the  number  of  acres  in  each  county  by  type 
of  ownership  for  1981.  Of  the  total  1,541,343  acres  of  Indian  and  BIA  land,  S9  percent  is  located  in  Big 
Horn  County  and  accounts  for  about  43  percent  of  the  county's  land  base. 
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Relatively  little  change  in  land  use  has  occurred  on  the  reservation  in  the  last  decade.  Agriculture 
continues  to  dominate  as  the  primary  resource  activity  with  range/grazing  the  single  largest  land  use 
(USDI,  BIA  1979). 

Lana  use  classification  data  for  Crow  Tribe  and  government  lands  under  BIA  jurisdiction  provide  a  rep 
resentative  picture  of  the  reservation  as  a  wholeJ  These  data,  presented  in  Table  3.2.9.2-4,  show 
224,787  acres  (14.4  percent  of  the  total)  in  dry  farming  and  irrigated  cropland  in  1970.  By  1981, 
agricultural  activity  had  grown  to  about  17  percent  of  the  total  land  use.  a  net  increase  of  2.6  percent 
over  the  eleven-year  period.  Actually,  dryland  farming  experienced  an  estimated  22  percent  increase  in 
acreage,  while  privately  irrigated  cropland  remained  unchanged,  and  federally  funded  irrigation  projects 
decreased  by  20  percent.  The  only  other  significant  changes  from  1970  to  1981  were  a  67  percent  increase 
in  wildlands,  and  a  25  percent  decrease  in  timberland/grazing  due  to  enlargement  of  reservoirs. 

Against  a  background  of  rangeland.  the  majority  of  irrigated  cropland  is  located  along  the  Bighorn  and 
Little  Bighorn  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Dryland  fanning  is  found  (1)  in  dispersed  and  isolated  plots 
to  the  east  of  the  Bighorn  rivers,  (2)  adjacent  to  irrigated  croplands,  and  (3)  in  large  contiguous  tracts 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Bighorn  River.  Timber  lands  are  concentrated  in  the  Pryor   Mountains  to  the 
west  and  the  Bighorn  Mountains  in  the  southwest,  as  well  as  in  the  Rosebud  and  Wolf  mountains  to  the 
east.  Seven  unincorporated  places  and  one  incorporated  town  --  Lodge  Grass  --  are  identified.  The  only 
notable  water  impoundments  are  Bighorn  Lake  (12.700  surface  acres)  and  Lodge  Grass  Reservoir  (estimated 
485  surface  acres)  (USDI,  NPS  1981;  Chepulis,  personal  communication,  December  1982).  Transportation 
routes  are  discussed  in  Section  3.2.7. 

Most  of  the  estimated  15,772  acres  required  for  the  Youngs  Creek  mining  project  is  rangeland,  with 
approximately  3,595  acres  of  potential  cropland  or  lands  currently  in  improved  pasture  or  hay.   In  addi- 
tion, the  area  is  traversed  by  two  creeks.   (USDI,  BIA  1981.) 

Land  use  planning  issues.  The  land  ownership  pattern  on  the  reservation  is  a  checkerboard  of  scatt- 
ered and  isolated  parcels  owned  by  individual  Indians,  the  Crow  Tribe,  numerous  government  agencies,  and 
non-Indians.  Although  there  are  a  few,  large,  contiguous  sections  owned  by  the  tribe,  fractioned  land 
ownership  creates  critical  problems  to  comprehensive  land  and  resource  management.  Although  tribal  lands 
are  not  subject  to  the  Montana  civil  laws  that  give  individual  counties  and  communities  the  power  to  plan 
for  development  or  to  establish  and  enforce  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations,  the  tribal  constitution, 
authorized  by  federal  law,  establishes  the  power  of  the  Crow  Tribe  to  conduct  their  own  resource  planning 
activities.   (Intermountain  Planners,  Inc.  1974.) 

Initial  planning  steps  taken  in  the  last  decade  are  evidenced  by  the  completion  of  a  land  use  study,  a 
Crow  Comprehensive  Plan  (1971),  and  the  passing  of  the  Crow  Tribe  zoning  ordinance  in  1976.  The  compre- 
hensive plan  provides  detailed  information  on  past,  present,  and  future  population  ana  economic  condi- 
tions, characteristic  trends  on  the  reservation,  and  projections  of  various  land  use  needs  to  help  tribal 
leaoers  determine  direction  for  orderly  growth  and  wise  use  of  reservation  resources  (FAGG  1971).  The 
zoning  orainance  is  the  tribe's  sole  mechanism  for  regulating  land  use,  open  space,  population  density, 
height  of  builaings,  and  other  facility  developments.  However,  despite  these  first  steps,  there  are  no 
functioning  land  use  planning  or  enforcement  organizations  for  the  reservation.  Moreover,  the  zoning 
orainance  is  unenforceable  due  to  the  absence  of  an  accompanying  zoning  map  (USDI,  BIA  1979). 


hhe  reservation  boundaries  include  approximately  741,421  acres  of  additional  fee  patent  lands 
belonging  to  non-Indians  and  other  governmental  agencies. 
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lodcie  Grass 

.o..e  .ass .  an  .corpora.. ..  ^-:;^  ^ ::: ;s: ::X ^z^^^  :ur\i:^^^r 

Big  Horn  County  Planning  Board  and  -  ;-  J  f  ",'  own'   gHd  syste^  has  resulted  in  the  construction 
boundaries  of  Lodge  Grass  encompass  148  acres.  J^^  ""    ^    population.  Approximately  39  percent  of 
and  maintenance  of  an  excessive  amount  of  ^"'^;;^^^^;°  "^^^^  ',e     ncy  ^^  aggravated  by  a  number  of 
the  developed  portion  of  the  town  is  taken  up  by  roads.  The  inetncie  cy 
half  streets  and  diagonal  streets. 

-^-  Grass  also  has  a  large  amount  of  vacant  ^^--loped  land  (.0  .rcenU^  eco- 

nomical provision  of  services  wUhin  the  t  wn  i  ll'\l°' J'^.f         '       industrial  uses  (such  as  storage 
(1.323  Sd.  ft.  per  capita),  typical  of  ^  ^^^"    ^  °  /    i^r  \  roughout  the  town,  creating  incom- 
areas  for  heavy  equipment,  machinery,  and  automobiles)  are  scatterea     y 
patibilities  with  residential  neighborhoods. 

,„,  Und  use  ,roble.s  ano  pr...«  .»stac1«  to  f""''  »«''";,   ',    ",„,t  the  to«n  l>.s  e.ten<,M 

:::;:-::: ::::.::  ^x  i;::;'::::;;::/-;"-™-!::- : .«. .  t. ....  3... .- 

area  are  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  Big  Horn  County  Plan  recommends  for  Lodge  Grass  that  -- 

1)  Future  expansion  of  industrial  uses  be  encouraged  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  town  near  the 
rail  facilities. 

2)  Future  growth  be  absorbed  within  the  city  limits,  and 

3)  New  development  be  planned  to  eliminate  continuance  of  the  current  grid  pattern. 

Sheridan  County 

Sheridan  County  comprises  a  total  area  of  1.620..20  acres.  Of  that  ^o-J'  '^^Z^ ^   rrelfd:::^ 
ownership.  9  percent  in  state  o-ership,  and  63  percen  -^;;-^,^^^-:,;,.ro  Elation  and  number  of 
Sheridan  County's  area  is  sunmarized  in  Table  3.2.9.2-5.  Both  ine 
housing  units  increased  approximately  40  percent  between  1970  and  1980. 

This  growth  is  reflected  in  Table  3.2.9.2-5,  where  -^^^^ntial  land  use  is  f^  -^^-;^-::::f ,, 

from  27.790  acres   in   1970  to  38.368  acres   in   1980.       ^f   ^^   ^^^     ^ ^  ,       ^    .     °   ^   '   "'   '''   ^°^ 

those  ten  years   (based  on  an  ass^ed  average  of  one-half  acre  per  rra     dwelling 
in  the  unincorporated  communities  of  Acme,  Arvada.   Monarch,    and  Parkman). 

A  very  small    amount  of   land   is   in  ccmercial    use   and   is  concentrated   ;-;-;-;-;•    J^^jri^oo' in 
in  urban  uses  created   a  proportional   decrease  in   agricultural   acres  from   1.509,000 


The  county  has  completed  a  1981   update  of   its  comprehensive  plan       The  plan  identifies  Jocal  noo^-g 
along  Big  Goose  and  Little  Goose  creeks   and   ^^eJ-J-     -er   -ng  -d   ^^^^P-^-^,^,,:  3,,,,.,3ion 

the  community   include  haphazard  development   along  ^^^         f  ^^^  °  ^^  residential    and  commercial    uses, 

development   throughout   the  county,   and  conversion  of   agricultural    lands 

The  comprehensive  plan  sets  forth  many  development  policies   to  guide  the  If^^lJ^^ll^^'J^^^^^^^^ 

tures,   discourage  development  of   agricultural    lanas,   ent.uur  aye         ►- 
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TABLE   3.2.9.2-5 

Sheridan  County  Population  and  Land  Use 
1970,   1980 


1970  1980 


Population 

17,852 

Land  Use  (acres) 

Agriculture 

1.508,873 

Rural   Residential 

535 

Urban  Residential 

27,255 

Commercial 

14 

Industrial 

36.352 

Public 

47,481 

25.025 


1.480.727 

1.029 

37,339 

18 

36,352 

6,504 


Source:     CSSA/Wyoming,  An  Update  of  the  Sheridan  County  Comprehen- 
sive Plan,   1981. 
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centers,  ana  specifically  discourage  development  along  the  foothills  on  the  east  face  of  the  Bighorn  Hour. 
tains. 

Tne  county  proposed  zoning  regulations  to  help  implement  the  county  policies  but  withdrew  the  proposal 
in  the  face  of  unpopularity  among  residents.  Sheridan  County  enforces  suOdivision  regulations  and  mobile 
hone  park  regulations. 

City  of  Sheridan 

In  1980,  Sheriaan  had  15,146  people,  or  51  percent  of  the  population  in  Sheridan  County.  The  1980 
census  lists  6,425  housing  units  within  the  city.  The  city  has  a  comprehensive  plan  and  enforces  a  zoning 
ordinance  within  its  corporate  limits  (Sanders,  personal  communication,  March  1982).  Under  the  zoning 
plan,  786  acres  are  zoned  single-family  residential,  376  acres  multifamily  residential,  310  acres  cotmer- 
cial,  and  555  acres  industrial.  Within  the  city,  there  is  a  total  of  255,405  square  feet  of  industrial 
bui  Idings. 

3.3  Big  Horn  County  and  Comtnunities 

3.3.1  General  Description 

Big  Horn  County  is  located  in  southeastern  Montana  and  is  composed  primarily  of  semiarid  plains  coun- 
try. The  county's  principal  communities  are  Hardin,  the  county  seat  located  just  outside  the  reservation 
boundaries.  Crow  Agency,  Lodge  Grass,  and  Wyola,  three  of  which  are  located  in  the  Crow  Indian  Reser- 
vation along  1-90.   In  1980,  Big  Horn  County's  total  population  of  11,096  people  was  composed  of  48  per- 
cent Crow  Indians,  7  percent  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  and  45  percent  non-Indians.  About  4,792  Crow 
Indians,  or  89  percent  of  the  county's  Crow  population,  lived  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  and  about  583 
Crow  Indians,  or  11  percent  of  the  Crow  population,  lived  in  Hardin.  The  county's  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  population  lived  exclusively  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  Of  the  county's  4,899 
non-Indian  persons,  2,632  people,  or  54  percent,  lived  in  Hardin.  The  remaining  2,267  non-Indians  lived 
elsewhere  in  the  county,  both  on  and  off  the  two  Indian  reservations. 

Since  1970,  Big  Horn  County's  economy  has  suffered  from  the  closure  of  a  sugar  beet  plant  but  has 
enjoyea  substantial  growth  in  the  mining  sector  with  the  opening  of  the  Absaloka  and  Decker  mines.  Al- 
though this  mining  activity  has  had  a  greater  effect  on  Sheridan,  its  effects  in  Big  Horn  County  have 
stimulated  employment  growth  in  other  economic  sectors.  However,  despite  the  pace  of  energy  development 
in  the  county,  its  economy  has  remained  dominated  by  agriculture. 

This  section  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Section  3.3.2  portrays  the  existing  environment  of  the 
county  as  a  whole.   Section  3.3.3  describes  the  existing  environment  in  Hardin  and  the  Hardin  area.  The 
Decker/Spring  Creek  area  is  described  in  Section  3.3.4.  The  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  reserva- 
tions are   aescribea  in  subsequent  sections. 

3.3.2  Big  Horn  County 

3.3.2.1  Population  ana  Economy 

Population 

Over  the  past  forty  years,  the  population  of  Big  Horn  County  (see  Table  3.3.2.1-1)  has  remained  very 
stable.   In  1980,  the  county  had  only  about  700  more  inhabitants  than  it  had  in  1940.  Most  of  the  popula- 
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TABLE   3.3.2.1-1 

Population  Growth 

Jig  Horn  County,   Montana,   United  States 

1940-1980 


United 

Population  County  Montana                   States 

1940  Population  10,419  559,456  132,165,129 

Percent  change  1940-1950  -5.7  5.6                            14.5 

Percent  average  annual   growth  1940-1950              -0.6  0.6                              1.4 

1950  Population  9,824  591,024  151,325,798 

Percent  change  1950-1960  1.9  14.2                            18.5 


Big   Horn 
County 

Montana 

10,419 
-5.7 
-0.6 

559.456 
5.6 
0.6 

9,824 
1.9 
0.2 

591,024 

14.2 

1.3 

10,007 

0.5 

0.05 

674,767 
2.9 

0.3 

10,057 

10.3 

1.0 

694,409 

13.3 

1.3 

Percent  average  annual   growth  1950-1960  0.2  1.3  1.7 

1960  Population  10,007  674,767  179,323,175 

Percent  change  1960-1970  0.5  2.9  13.3 

Percent  average  annual    growth  1960-1970  0.05  0.3  1.3 

1970  Population  10,057  694,409  203,211,926 

Percent  change  1970-1980  10.3  13.3  11.5 

Percent  average  annual   growth  1970-1980  1.0  1.3  1.1 

1980  Population  11,096  786,690  226,504,825 

Sources:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1980  Census  Prelim- 
inary Population  and  Housing  Unit  Counts,  January  1981;   U.S.   Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,   1970  Census  of  the"  Population,  Montana,   United  States,   Tables 
17,   35,   48;   U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1950  Census  of  the 
Population:     Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Montana.   United  States,   Table  41. 

Note:     These  figures  do  not   reflect  the  undercount  of  Crow  Indians  in  the  1980 
U.S.   Census,   as  summarized  in  Table  3.1-1. 
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tion  growth  has  occurred  between  1970  ana  1980,  when  the  county  population  grew  from  10.057  people  to 
11.096  people,  an  increase  of  1.039  people.  This  increase  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  energy  develop- 
ment as  well  as  from  an  increased  Inoian  population  on  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  reservations. 

The  closure  of  the  sugar  beet  processing  plant  in  1970.  the  construction  of  1-90.  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  mining,  and  the  steadily  increasing  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  populations  are  reflected 
in  the  tjnultous  changes  (see  Table  3.3.2.1-2)  in  net  migration  through  the  last  decade.  However,  from 
1977  to  1980.  the  population  has  graoually  increased  and  stabilized. 

Table  3.3.2.1-3  illustrates  the  change  in  population  by  the  county's  four  major  divisions.  The  com- 
munity of  Lodge  Grass  and  the  Tongue  River  Division  were  the  only  areas  to  lose  population  over  the  last 
decaae.  The  city  lost  a  part  of  its  economic  base  because  of  the  sugar  plant  closure  in  1970,  The  de- 
cline in  the  Tongue  River  area  reflects  a  decline  in  agricultural  eniployTiient  and  the  completion  of  the 
Tongue  River  0am  repairs  in  the  early  1970s.  The  population  increase  in  the  Hardin  division  can  be 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  mining  and  related  employment  in  northern  Big  Horn  County's  Sarpy  Creek 
area.  The  population  increase  of  the  two  reservation  divisions  can  be  attributed  to  natural  population 
increase. 

Table  3.3.2.1-4  compares  the  age  and  ethnic  composition  of  Big  Horn  County  with  Montana  in  1970  and 
1980.  The  county  contains  two  Indian  reservations  and  a  wery   small  population  of  Japanese-Americans.  In 
1970.  the  white  population  of  Big  Horn  County  comprised  about  60  percent  of  the  total  population  as  com- 
pared to  96  percent  of  the  total  population  in  Montana.  By  1980,  the  white  population  of  the  county  had 
aeclined  to  about  52  percent  of  the  total  as  compared  to  94  percent  for  Montana.  Over  the  same  period, 
the  nonwhite  population  of  the  county  had  risen  from  40  to  48  percent  of  the  total.  This  trend  is  due  to 
a  slight  net  out-migration  of  the  county's  white  population  and  a  stable,  steadily  increasing  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

The  median  age  of  the  county  population  in  1980  was  25.7,  slightly  lower  than  the  29.0  median  age  of 
Montana.  As  shown  in  the  table,  40  percent  of  the  county  population  was  under  20  years  of  age  in  1980, 
compared  to  33  percent  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Table  3.3.2.1-5  shows  an  increase  in  the  working  age  cohorts  (16  to  64  years)  from  5,556  people  in 
1970  to  6,653  people  in  1980  (55.2  percent  and  60.0  percent  of  the  respective  populations).  The  percent- 
age of  the  population  over  65  years  of  age  increased  slightly  over  the  decade.  The  percentage  of  youths 
less  than  15  years  old  decreased  slightly. 

Historically.  Big  Horn  County's  household  size  has  been  higher  than  the  state's.  This  larger  house- 
hold size  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  constrained  housing  conditions  (see  Section  3.3.2.3).  As  shown 
in  Table  3.3.2.1-6,  tne  county's  average  household  size  decreasea  from  3.92  persons  in  1960  to  3.35  per- 
sons in  1980. 

As  snown  in  Table  3.3.2.1-7.  35.1  percent  of  the  population  25  years  and  older  in  Big  Horn  County  were 
high  school  graduates  in  1980  and  16.5  percent  had  attended  at  least  one  year  of  college.  This  is  slight- 
ly lower  than  the  state  average.  As  snown  in  the  table,  educational  attainment  in  1980  was  considerably 
higher  than  it  was  in  1970. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.3.2.1-8.  the  labor  force  participation  rate  for  men  in  Big  Horn  County  has  histor- 
ically been  lower  than  participation  rates  in  Montana.  The  labor  force  participation  rate  for  men  de- 
clined from  75.3  percent  in  1960  to  67.1  percent  in  1970  and  then  increased  to  77.6  percent  in  1980.  The 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  women  has  been  rising  steadily  from  25.9  percent  in  1960  to  39.8  per- 
cent in  1970  ana  46.7  percent  in  1980. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.1-4 

Distribution  of  Population  by   Age,   Race, 

and  Place  of  Residence 

Big  Horn  County  and  Montana 

1970,   1980 


1970 1980 

Lharacteri sties                  Big  Horn  County         Montana  Big  Horn  County  Montana' 

of  Population                  Number       Percent         Percent  Number  Percent  Percent 

Age  Distribution 

Under  5                                 1,104           11.0                 8.2  1,184  10.7  8.2 

b  -   9                                   1,273           12.7               10.5  1,066  9.6  7.7 

10  -   14                                  1,193            11.9                11.2  1,044  9.5  7.9 

lb  -   19                                     985             9.9               10.2  1,164  10.5  9.5 

20  -  24                                     697             6.9                 7.3  954  8.5  9.4 

25  -  29                                     656             6.5                 6.1  968  8.7  9.1 

30  -  34                                     577             5.7                 5.5  860  7.8  7.8 

3L  -  39                                     514             5.1                  5.2  664  6.0  6.1 

40  -  44                                     506             5.0                 5.5  535  4.8  5.1 

45  -  49                                     509             5.1                  5.5  479  4.3  4.6 

50  -   54                                     512             5.1                  5.6  440  4.0  4.7 

55  -  59                                     476             4.7                 5.0  439  4.0  4.6 

60  -  64                                     362             3.6                 4.1  398  3.6  4.4 

65+                                             693             6.9                 9.9  901  8.1  10.7 

Median  Age                            23.4                                27.1  25.7  29.0 

Ethnic  Distribution 

White^                                    6,018           59.8               95.7  5,781  52.1  94.1 

Nonwhite                               4,039           40.2                 4.3  5,315  47.9  5.9 

TOTAL   POPULATION              10,057          100.0              100.0  11,096  100.0  100.0 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1970  Census  of  the 

Population:     Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Montana,   Tables  19,  20,   34,   35,   4?,   50; 
U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census.   1980~Census  of  the  Population: 

characteristics  of  the  Population,   Montana,  Tables  19,  20,   46. 

Note:     These  figures  do  not   reflect  the  undercount  of  Crow   Indians 
in  the  1980  U.S.   Census,   as  summarized  in  Table  3.1-1. 
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TABLE  3.3.2.1-5 

Population  by  Age  and  Sex 

Big  Horn  County 

1970  and  1980 


Sex   and  Age  Group 

1970 

Percent 
of  Total 

1980 

Percent 
of  Total 

Average  Annual 

Growth    1970-1980 

Total  Population 

10.057 

100,0 

11,096 

100.0 

1.0 

0-  5 

1,343 

13.4 

1,403 

12.6 

0.4 

6-15 

2,465 

24.5 

2,139 

19.3 

-1.4 

16-24 

1,444 

14.3 

1,370 

16.9 

2.6 

25-44 

2,253 

22.4 

3,027 

27.3 

3.0 

4  5-64 

1,859 

18.5 

1,756 

15.8 

-0.6 

65  and  Over 

693 

6.9 

901 

8.1 

2.7 

Male  Population 

4,990 

49.6 

5,480 

49.4 

0.9 

0-   5 

673 

6.7 

718 

6.5 

0.6 

6-15 

1,217 

12.1 

1,051 

9.5 

-1.5 

16-24 

672 

6.6 

923 

8.3 

3.2 

25-44 

1,132 

11.3 

1,497 

13,5 

2.8 

45-64 

942 

9.4 

870 

7.8 

-0.8 

65   and  Over 

354 

3.5 

421 

3.8 

1.7 

Female  Population 

5,067 

50.4 

5,616 

50.6 

1.0 

0-   5 

670 

6.7 

685 

6.2 

0.2 

6-15 

1,248 

12.4 

1,088 

9.8 

-1.4 

16-24 

772 

7.7 

947 

8.5 

2.1 

25-44 

1,121 

11.1 

1,530 

13.8 

3.2 

45-64 

917 

9.1 

886 

8.0 

-0.3 

65  and  Over 

339 

3.4 

480 

4.3 

3.5 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureai 
Population:     Characteristics  of  the  Population, 

1  of   the 

Montana, 

Census,    1970 
,   Table  35. 

Census 

of   the 

Note:  These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  undercount  of  Crow  Indians  in  the  1960  U.S. 
Census,  as  summarized  in  Table  3.1-1. 
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TABLE  3.3.2.1-6 

Average  Household  Size 

Big  Horn  County,  Montana,  and  United  States 

1960,  1970,  1980 


Year  Big  Horn  County  Montana  United  States 

1960               3.92  3.25           3.29 

1970               3.74  3.06           3.11 

1980               3.35  2.40           2.75 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1 980 
Census  Preliminary  Population  and  Housing  Unit  Counts,  January  1981  ; 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  tne  Census,  T?70  Census  of  the 
Population,  Montana,  United  States,  Tables  22,  36,  54;  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Census  of  the  Population: 
Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Montana,  United  States,  Table  28. 
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TABLE    3.3.2.1-8 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates 

Big  Horn  County  and  Montana 

1960,    1970,    1980 


Year/Sex 


Participation  Rates 


Big  Horn  County 


Montana 


196C 
Male 
Femal e 

1970 
Male 
Female 

1980 
Male 
Female 


75.3 

77.5 

25.9 

32.6 

67.1 

71.3 

39.8 

36.9 

77.6 

NA 

46.7 

NA 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of 
Census,   Characteristics  of  the  Population  of  Montana, 
1S60  General   Social   and  Economic  Characteristics,   Table 
83;   Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Montana,   1970, 
Table  121;   1980  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,   File 
3A,   Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Montana  State 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Note:     NA  =  not  available. 
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The  1970  occupational  distribution  for  Big  Horn  County  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  Montana 
(see  Table  3.3.2.1-9).  The  county  had  slightly  fewer  professionals,  sales  workers,  and  craftsmen  and  a 
greater  percentage  of  agricultural  (farmers  and  farm  workers)  workers  than  the  state.  By  1980  (see  Table 
3.3.2.1-10),  the  county  had  experienced  significant  structural  change  in  its  economy  and  showed  a  higher 
percentage  of  professionals,  craftsmen,  and  operatives.  Between  1970  and  1980  agricultural-related  occu- 
pations retained  their  same  relative  positions. 

Economy 

Between  1960  ana  1980,  as  shown  in  Table  3.3.2.1-11,  Big  Horn  County's  economy  experienced  the  typical 
rural  decline  in  agriculture  but  was  offset  by  increases  in  mining,  construction,  and  services.  Between 
1970  and  1980,  Big  Horn  County  was  the  site  of  construction  and  operations  of  the  Absaloka  and  Decker 
mines.  During  the  decade,  mining  employment  (by  place  of  residence)  grew  to  292  workers  and  services 
employment  from  468  workers  to  1,274  workers. 

Table  3.3.2.1-12  clearly  shows  the  evolution  of  Big  Horn  County's  economy  during  the  1970s.   In  1970, 
little  energy  development  had  occurred.  By  1980,  mining  employment  (by  place  of  work)  had  grown  by  1,345 
percent,  construction  by  over  900  percent,  wholesale  trade  by  350  percent,  and  most  other  employment  by 
between  20  and  100  percent.  Farm  proprietors  declined  by  about  14  percent.  The  manufacturing  oecline 
reflects  the  closure  of  the  sugar  plant  in  Hardin.  Overall,  total  employment  grew  by  about  50  percent 
over  the  decade. 

Table  3.3.2.1-13  presents  the  distribution  of  basic  and  nonbasic  employment  within  major  industrial 
sectors  for  1980,  when  about  51  percent  of  total  employment  was  basic.  Mining  and  TCPU  accounted  for  11 
percent  of  basic  employment,  construction  for  3  percent,  agriculture  for  41  percent,  and  trade  and  ser- 
vices and  government  for  44  percent.  About  49  percent  of  Big  Horn  County's  employment  in  1980  was  non- 
basic.  Hardin  is  the  county's  major  trade  center  and  is  the  site  for  both  first-order  and  some  second- 
order  purchases  from  the  county  and  small  parts  of  surrounding  counties.  First-  and  second-order  pur- 
chases by  the  southern  half  of  the  county  leak  primarily  to  Sheridan  (Wyoming). 

Big  Horn  County's  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment  trends  are  presented  in  Table  3.3.2.1-14. 
The  total  labor  force  increased  by  62  percent  during  the  decade,  about  the  same  rate  as  total  employment. 
During  this  period,  the  unemployment  rate  fluctuated  between  6  and  8  percent. 


Energy-relatea  growth  in  Big  Horn  County  between  1970  and  1980  brought  about  a  marked  increase  in  per 
capita  personal  income  from  $3,125  in  1970  to  $4,518  in  1980  (constant  1972  dollars).  As  Table  3.3.2.1-15 
shows,  total  personal  income  (in  constant  terms)  nearly  doubled  oetwen  1970  ana  1980.  The  largest  compon- 
ent of  personal  income  in  Big  Horn  County  was  labor  and  proprietors'  income,  which  grew  113  percent  during 
the  1970s.  Dividends,  interest,  and  rent,  as  well  as  transfer  payments,  comprised  nearly  13  percent  of 
personal  income  in  1980,  up  from  11  percent  in  1970.  Transfer  payments  also  increased  during  the  perioo. 

3.3.2.2  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 
Social  history 

The  history  of  settlement  and  political  development  in  Big  Horn  County  has  created  patterns  and  proc- 
esses of  social  and  political  interaction  that  will  significantly  affect  the  response  to  and  consequences 
of  additional  population  growth  and/or  coal  development  in  the  area.  As  ciscussea  in  rore  detail  else- 
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TABLE  3.3.2.1-9 

Occupation  of  Employed  Persons  16  Years  and  Over 

Big  Horn  County  and  Montana 

1970 


Occupation 


Big  Horr 

County 

Montana 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

432 

13.7 

35,088 

14.3 

302 

9.5 

24,878 

10.2 

130 

4.1 

15,535 

6.4 

358 

n.3 

35,330 

14.4 

305 

9.6 

31,022 

12.7 

184 

5.8 

17,565 

7.2 

81 

2.6 

9,345 

3.8 

135 

4.3 

11,386 

4.6 

554 

17.5 

18,844 

7.7 

298 

9.4 

9,621 

3.9 

375 

11.9 

32,982 

13.5 

9 

0.3 

3.012 

1.2 

Professional,   Technical,   and  Kindred  Workers 

Managers  and  Administrators,  except  Farm 

Sales  Workers 

Clerical   and  Kindred  Workers 

Craftsman,  Foreman,   and  Kindred  Workers 

Operatives,   except  Transport 

Transport  Equipment  Operatives 

Laborers,   except  Farm 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

Farm  Laborers  and  Farm  Foreman 

Service  Workers,  except  Private  Household 

Private  Household  Workers 


TOTAL  EMPLOYED  3,163  IGO.C  244,608       100.0 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1970  Census  of  the 
Population:     Characteristics  of  the  Population,   Montana,   United  States,   Tables  54,   91 , 
and  122. 
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TABLE  3.3.2.1-10 

Occupation  of  Employed  Persons  16  Years  and  Over 

Big  Horn  County  and  Montana 

1980 


Big  Horn  County         Montana 
Occupation  Number     Percent    Number    Percent 


Professional,  Technical,  and  Kindred 
Workers  589        14,9     33,789      10.5 

Managers  and  Administrators, 
except  Farm 

Sales  Workers 

Clerical  and  Kinared  Workers 

Craftsman,  Foreman,  and 
Kinarea  Workers 

Operatives,  except  Transport 

Transport  Equipment  Operatives 

Laborers,  except  Farm 

Faniiers  and  Farm  Managers 

FarTii  Laborers  and  Farm  Foreman 

Service  Workers,  except  Private 

Household 

Private  Household  Workers 

TOTAL   EMPLOYED  3,962  100.0  320,316  lOC.O 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1980  Census  of  the 
Population:     Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Montana. 


372 

9,4 

40,381 

12.6 

321 

8.1 

41,667 

13.0 

581 

14.7 

40,613 

12.7 

397 

10.0 

40,168 

12.5 

72 

1.8 

11,214 

3.5 

167 

4.2 

17,503 

5.5 

161 

4.0 

15,016 

4.7 

680 

17.2 

30,468 

9.5 

605 

15.3 

48,195 

15.1 

17 

0.4 

1,302 

0.4 
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where  (see  hRA  1983  ano  AITS  1983  for  references),  the  entire  area  of  Big  Horn  County  (and  much  more)  was 
once  owned  by  the  Crow.  These  lands  were  successively  diminished  by  federal  actions  and  cessions.   In 
1900,  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  still  encompassed  most  of  the  land  that  later  becatre  Big  Horn  County. 
At  this  time,  the  Crow  dominated  the  population  of  the  area.  Except  for  the  BIA  staff  at  Crow  Agency  and 
seme  missionaries  at  St.  Charles  and  St.  Xavier,  few  non-Indians  lived  on  the  reservation  at  that  time, 
although  nearby  the  reservation  the  small  ranching  community  of  Decker  and  the  trading  community  of  Hardin 
hao  established  anglo  residents,  and  several  large,  anglo-owned  sheep  ranching  operations  were  leasing 
reservation  land  for  grazing. 

By  1906,  following  the  General  Allotment  Act  in  1887,  land  speculators  had  moved  into  the  area  antici- 
pating the  opening  of  the  lands  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  Crow  Tribe  to  white  settlement.  The  reserva- 
tion did  become  open,  with  the  result  that  over  the  next  decade  an  increasing  portion  of  the  population  or 
the  reservation  were  non-Crow.  Most  of  these  settlers  were  ranchers  and  farmers.  After  1901,  most  of  the 
active  farming  and  ranching  operations  on  the  reservation  were  conducted  by  non-Indians,  and  the  Tribe  had 
lost  ownership  of  major  portions  of  reservation  land.  The  pattern  established  early  in  the  century  -- 
white  ownership  of  ranching  and  agricultural  land  within  the  reservation  and  the  leasing  of  additional 
grazing  land  within  the  reservation  boundaries  to  non-Indian  ranchers  --  has  persisted  to  the  present, 
contribuing  to  the  organizational  and  jurisdictional  complexity  present  in  Big  Horn  County  today. 

During  the  early  1900s,  despite  hopes  for  growth  of  the  nature  observed  in  Billings  and  Sheridan,  the 
economy  of  Big  Horn  County  remained  limited  to  agriculture  and  livestock.  Hardin  was  selected  as  the 
county  seat  when  Big  Horn  County  was  formed  from  portions  of  Yellowstone  and  Rosebud  counties  in  1913  dur- 
ing Montana's  major  homestead  period.  By  1920,  the  county's  population  had  grown  to  almost  7,000,  of 
which  only  2,090  were  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  (29.9  percent). 

Contrary  to  land  developers'  expectations,  the  population  of  the  county  did  not  grow  rapidly.  Agri- 
cultural productivity,  aside  from  some  notable  corporate  exceptions,  remained  low,  and  the  density  of 
population  remained  below  the  levels  necessary  to  support  extensive  commercial  or  service  development. 
Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  county's  economy  continued  to  be  dominated  by  agriculture 
ano  ranching,  though  the  levels  of  crop,  cattle,  and  sheep  production  fluctuated  widely.  During  the 
recurrent  periods  of  severe  agricultural  decline  due  to  poor  weather  or  low  farm  prices,  the  presence  of 
the  Crow  Reservation  provided  a  stability  not  found  in  other  agriculturally  based  counties,  as  treaty 
agreements  maintained  a  flow  of  federal  funds  through  the  tribe  to  the  local  economy.  Some  successful 
efforts  at  corporate  farming  (notably  the  Campbell  farm)  and  agricultural  processing  (for  example,  the 
Holly  Sugar  Beet  Refinery)  occurred  during  the  1920s  and  1930s,  providing  some  economic  diversification, 
but,  as  throughout  the  nation,  by  the  1940s  and  1950s,  the  rural  farm  population  fell  as  changing  agricul- 
tural practices  resulted  in  land  consolidation  and  a  loss  of  agricultural  employment  opportunities.  As 
displaced  and  retiring  anglo  agricultural  workers  left  the  county  (many  of  the  retirees  going  to  Sheridan) 
and  the  natural  increase  of  Indians  exceeded  that  of  the  remaining  non-Indian  population,  the  proportion 
of  Indians  in  the  county  once  again  began  to  increase. 

Although  some  aiversity  of  employment  was  provided  by  construction  of  the  Yellowtail  Dam  (completed  in 
1966)  ana  1-90  (under  construction  during  the  1960s),  the  expansion  of  oil  and  gas  development,  and  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Sarpy  Creek  and  Decker/Spring  Creek  coal  mines,  agriculture  remained  the 
mainstay  of  Big  Horn  County's  economy.  This  was  especially  true  in  terms  of  the  employment  of  county 
residents. 

Social  organization 

Throughout  its  history,  the  governmental  entities  and  various  social  groups  in  Big  Horn  County  have 
engaged  in  a  continual  process  of  interaction  and  change  as  they  sought  to  establish  and  clarify  authori- 
ties, responsibilities,  and  relationships.  Major,  recurrent  changes  in  federal  policy  complicated  this 
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effort,  and,  as  of  1983,  significant  areas  of  ambiguity  and  conflict  continued  to  affect  the  political  and 
social  processes  of  the  county.  As  the  relative  size  of  the  Crow  component  of  the  county's  population 
continued  to  increase,  non-Crow  residents  became  increasingly  attuned  to  the  potential  implications  for 
county  and  municipal  government  of  more  active  Crow  involvement.  The  demonstration  of  Crow  voting  power 
during  the  1982  elections  heightened  this  issue  among  anglo  residents  of  the  county  who  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  potential  for  Crow  residents  to  influence  taxing  policies  in  the  county  when  they  are 
exempt  from  many  of  the  county  (and  state)  taxes  due  to  their  reservation  status. 

As  discussed  in  sections  3.3.2.4  and  3.3.2.5,  the  provision  of  facilities  and  services  in  Big  Horn 
County  is  complicated  by  overlapping  authorities  and  jurisdictions  and  by  the  significant  role  played  by 
the  BI,A,  whose  policies  and  administrative  procedures  are  established  almost  exclusively  outside  the  local 
area.  As  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  sections  3.3.4.3  and  3.4.3.3,  the  long  distances,  poor  transporta- 
tion links,  inclusion  in  different  trade  areas,  differences  in  economic  interests,  and  differences  in 
social  networks  among  residents  of  the  different  geographical  subareas  have  left  the  county  relatively 
fragmented,  with  little  overall  cohesion  that  would  promote  effective  collaborative  action.  The  prevail- 
ing conservative  attitude  toward  government  (less  is  better)  has  discouraged  county  leadership  from  emerg- 
ing and/or  taking  advantage  of  the  potential  county  tax  base  to  expand  county  coordinative  and  planning 
activities,  '\lthough  the  county  established  a  planning  board  in  the  early  1970s,  largely  in  response  to 
the  perceived  threat  of  massive  coal  development  and  population  growth,  the  county  has  demonstrated  little 
aoility  or  commitment  to  the  establishment  of  a  decision-making  process  that  effectively  incorporates  the 
various  stakeholder  groups  in  the  county. 

The  population  growth  forecast  for  Big  Horn  County  under  baseline  and  with-project  scenarios  is  moder- 
ate and  is  expected  to  occur  at  a  moderate  pace  (approximately  47  percent  over  35  years),  since  almost 
all  of  the  projected  growth  is  due  to  natural  increase  of  the  existing  population,  uncertainty  regarding 
the  future  is  somewhat  reduced.  The  county  tax  base  is  currently  strong  due  to  the  presence  of  the  exist- 
ing coal  operations  and  will  improve  with  additional  mines  located  within  the  county  (outside  the  reserva- 
tion).  In  addition,  the  Montana  Coal  Board  has  demonstrated  an  ability  and  willingness  to  assist  with  the 
expansion  of  facilities  and  services  resulting  from  coal-related  growth.  Consequently,  it  appears  that 
the  principal  social  concerns  for  Big  Horn  County  (as  a  governmental  unit),  Hardin,  and  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne involve  issues  of  institutional  development,  intergovernmental  relationships,  and  conflict  between 
governmental  and  social  groups,  rather  than  the  potential  changes  in  social  organization  from  project- 
related  population  growth.   (i\s  discussed  in  sections  3.3.4.3  and  3.4.2.3,  the  same  is  not  true  for  the 
Decker  area  communities  and  the  Crow  reservation  where  the  potential  impacts  are  more  wide-ranging).   In 
general,  the  analysis  of  change  is  therefore  primarily  a  problem  of  assessing  baseline  conditions;  the 
effects  of  additional  coal  mines  in  the  Decker  area  will  be  marginal  (although  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine  has 
some  potential  for  greater  impact  due  to  its  potential  for  significantly  affecting  Crow  employment  and 
income).  Since  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  essentially  nonproject  issues  was  not  included  in  the  scope 
of  work,  a  more  complete  description  of  the  existing  and  baseline  social  environment  in  Big  Horn  County 
remains  an  important  topic  of  further  investigation. 

Indicators  of  well-being 

The  countywide  indicators  of  well-being  have  been  discussed  in  Section  3.2.3.  Where  appropriate, 
further  discussion  is  proviaed  in  the  conmunity  discussions  that  follow. 

3.3.2.3  Housing 

This   section  contains   a  brief  overview  of  Big  Horn  County's  residential    growth   since   1970  and   a  review 
of  current  market  conditions.     Housing  trends  for  all  of  Big  Horn  County  are  presented  as  well   as  factors 
that   influence  supply  and  demand  on  the  nonreservation  part   of  the  county  and   their  effect  on   the   local 
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housing  market  and  on  the  county's  capacity  to  absorb  new  residential  growth.   Inventories  of  1930  housi.i. 
in  the  Hardin  and  Decker/Spring  Creek  areas  and  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  are  presented 
in  subsequent  sections.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  housing  trends  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  is 
presented  in  Section  3.4.2.4. 

Recent  housing  trends 

Table  3.3.2.3-1  presents  U.S.  Census  data  on  Big  Horn  County's  total  housing  stock  (including  reserva- 
tion housing)  for  1970  and  1980.   It  is  important  to  note  that  this  information  is  presented  only  to  por- 
tray growth  over  the  period.  The  housing  counts  used  for  projection  purposes  have  been  revised  to  correct 
for  an  undercount  of  Indian  housing  units  and  are  presented  below.  Big  Horn  County's  housing  stock  grew 
from  2,900  units  in  1970  to  3,867  units  in  1980,  an  increase  of  33.3  percent.  As  shown  in  this  table, 
single-family  units  accounted  for  about  42  percent  of  the  county's  growth  over  the  1970-1980  period. 
Multifamily  units  accounted  for  about  23  percent  of  the  growth,  and  mobile  homes  accounted  for  the  remain- 
ing 35  percent. 

Of  the  967  housing  units  added  to  Big  Horn  County's  inventory  between  1970  and  1980,  370  units  or  38 
percent  were  added  in  Hardin.  These  additions  consist  of  units  built  within  the  1970  city  limits  and  of 
units  that  were  added  on  land  annexed  by   Hardin  between  1970  and  1980.  Another  36  percent  of  the  new 
units  were  built  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  Big  Horn  north  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserva- 
tion allocation  areas  accounted  for  12  percent  each  of  the  new  units,  and  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area 
accounted  for  the  remaining  2  percent. 

Revised  housing  unit  count 

As  noted  in  Section  2.3.3.3,  the  1980  housing  unit  count  for  Big  Horn  County  was  revised  by  Mountain 
West  Research  to  correct  for  a  probable  undercount  of  Indian  housing  units.  When  the  census  count  of 
Indian  units  is  increased  by  20.7  percent,  the  result  is  the  housing  unit  data  presented  in  Table 
3.3.2.3-2.  This  revised  data  will  be  used  as  the  1980  housing  inventory  in  the  housing  forecasts. 


Housing  demand  conditions 

Housing  demand  in  Big  Horn  County  increased  temporarily  in  the  early  and  mid-1970s  because  of  in- 
migration  due  to  coal-related  activity  in  the  county.  However,  while  some  of  this  demand  has  continued 
through  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  higher  mortgage  interest  rates  have  suppressed  overall  housing 
demand  in  Big  Horn  County. 

Higher  mortgage  interest  rates  and  higher  construction  costs  have  also  affected  the  mix  of  demand  for 
different  types  of  housing  units  in  Big  Horn  County.  Many  local  and  in-migrating  families  who  would  pre- 
fer to  own  single-family  detached  housing  have  instead  bought  multifamily  duplex,  fourplex,  or  apartment 
units  or  mobile  homes  or  have  decided  to  rent  housing.   If  these  trends  continue.  Big  Horn  County's  over- 
all mix  of  housing  units  will  continue  to  shift  away  from  single-family  detached  units  to  multifamily 
units  and  mobile  homes. 

Another  effect  of  high  interest  rates  has  been  increased  demand  for  low-income,  government-subsidized 
units.  Local  builders  from  Hardin  and  Billings  have  constructed  many  of  these  types  of  homes  within 
Hardin  in  the  last  five  years.  However,  local  officials  indicated  that  most  space  available  for 
low-income  units  within  Hardin  have  been  utilized  and  that  additional  low-income  units  will  be  constructed 
primarily  outside  the  current  city  limits. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.3-1 

Big  Horn  County 
Housing  Units  by  Type 


Change  1970  to  1980 

Percent  of         Percent 
Type  of  Unit                                     1970          1980       Number  of  Change  1970-1980 
Units         (year-round)       Growth 

Total    Housing  Units  2,900         3,867  967  33.3 

100.0  29.8 

41.9  14.8 

22.7  71.1 

35.4  174.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Detailed  Housing  Char- 
acteristics for  Montana,  1970,  1980. 


Year-round  Units 

2,866 

3,719 

853 

Single-family  detached 

2,420 

2,777 

357 

Multi family 

273 

467 

194 

Mobile  homes 

173 

475 

302 
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TABLE  3.3.2.3-2 

Revised  Housing  Unit  Counts 

Big  Horn  County 

1980 


Allocation  Area 


Indian 

Non-Indian 

Total 

Units 

Units 

Units 

146 

1,226 

1,372 

0 

364 

364 

108 

39 

147 

99 

233 

332 

462 

267 

729 

448 

159 

607 

217 

71 

288 

0 

96 

96 

City  of  Hardin 

Hardin  Area   (excluding  city) 
Crow  Reservation  West 
Crow  Reservation  Central 
Crow  Reservation  Southwest 
Crow  Reservation  Northwest 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
Decker/Spring  Creek  Area 


TOTAL 


1.480 


2,455 


3,935 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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Local  Banks  have  been  able  to  accommodate  demands  for  mortgage  loans,  selling  them  when  necessary  to 
secondary  money  markets.  The  banks  expressed  a  note  of  caution  about  making  mortgage  loans  to  mining  con- 
struction and  operations  workers,  stating  that  a  stable  employment  history  and  probability  of  staying  in 
Big  Horn  County  were  just  as  important  as  household  income  when  making  their  lending  decisions.  Overall, 
however,  the  local  availability  of  mortgage  loans  is  unlikely  to  be  a  demand  constraint  in  the  area. 

Housing  supply  conditions 

This  section  reviews  government  policy  and  regulations,  land  availability,  and  housing  conditions  and 
then  assesses  the  local  builders'  capacity  to  construct  housing  units.  A  final  subsection  describes  the 
county's  temporary  lodging  facilities  that  could  be  used  to  accommodate  temporary  increases  in  housing 
demana. 


Government  policies  and  regulations.  Although  Big  Horn  County  has  not  experienced  energy-related 
housing  demand  on  the  same  scale  as  either  neighboring  Rosebud  County  in  Montana  or  Sheridan  County  in 
Wyoming,  the  county's  land  use  plans  have  been  designed  to  accommodate  large-scale  housing  development. 
Like  other  counties  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  energy-impacted  areas,  Big  Horn  County's  primary  housing  goal 
is  to  channel  residential  growth  into  existing  communities  and  to  avoid  rural  sprawl  (Sheridan  County 
Growth  Management  Plan). 

Land  availability.  Although  most  of  the  land  within  the  city  limits  of  Hardin  is  now  occupied  by 
residential  and  commercial  land  uses,  the  city  has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  expand  its  boundaries 
to  encompass  new  residential  subdivisions.  These  new  subdivisions  have  been  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  developed  to  the  south  and  west  of  Hardin  to  avoid  residential  locations  near  1-90,  which  runs  to  the 
north  and  east  of  town.   In  addition,  the  other  nonreservation  areas  of  the  county  have  good  potential  for 
continued  growth  of  more  sparse  housing  developments  that  do  not  require  centralized  sewer  or  water  fac- 
i  lities. 

Housing  conditions.  The  latest  data  on  Big  Horn  County  housing  conditions  are  the  1980  U.S.  Census 
information  on  age  of  structures.  According  to  the  census,  18  percent  of  the  county's  housing  was  built 
between  1970  ana  1974  and  18  percent  was  built  after  1974.  Another  28  percent  was  built  between  1950  and 
1969,  and  the  remaining  35  percent  was  built  before  1950.  More  detailed  information  on  housing  conditions 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  is  presented  in  Section  3.4.2.4. 

Developers'  and  builders'  capacity.  Throughout  the  1970s,  most  of  the  new  housing  in  Big  Horn  County 
has  been  constructed  by  local  contractors.  A  few  houses  have  been  built  by  nonlocal  contractors  from  Bil- 
lings. The  builaers  of  these  new  homes  have  relied  on  subcontractors  from  within  the  county  but  have  pur- 
chased most  of  their  building  materials  in  Billings,  where  they  are  available  on  a  wholesale  basis.  Local 
builders  and  developers  have  the  capacity  to  construct  about  forty  housing  units  per  year.  This  level 
could  be  increased  through  the  use  of  modular  or  "factory-built"  housing  and  through  the  installation  of 
mobile  homes.  Of  course,  any  increase  in  demand  for  housing  in  Big  Horn  County  could  also  be  met  by  con- 
tractors from  Billings  who  are  close  enough  to  Harain  to  compete  effectively  with  local  contractors. 

Development  finance.  Local  developers  and  builders  have  financed  residential  construction  in  two 
ways.  First,  they  have  obtained  loans  from  banks  in  both  Hardin  and  Billings.  Second,  they  have  financed 
some  smaller  subdivisions  through  the  use  of  Special  Improvement  District  (SID)  taxes  and  by  using  sales 
profits  on  the  first  lots  and/or  homes  sold  to  finance  additional  sewer  and  water  facilities  and  home  con- 
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struction.  Given  this  demonstrated  flexibility  and  experience,  it  would  appear  that  neither  small-  nor 
large-scale  residential  developments  in  Big  Horn  County  would  be  constrained  by  the  availability  of  devel- 
opment financing. 

Construction  labor.  Hardin  area  residential  construction  labor  has  not  been  attracted  by  coal  con- 
struction opportunities  in  Colstrip  and  the  Decker  area,  primarily  because  of  distance.  When  coupled  with 
the  availability  of  construction  labor  in  Billings,  Hardin  area  contractors  appear  to  be  well  protected 
against  labor  shortages. 

Temporary  lodging  facilities.  Of  Big  Horn  County's  six  motels,  five  are  located  in  Hardin  and  one  is 
located  near  Crow  Agency.  The  six  motels  have  a  total  of  seventy  rooms  and  are  about  95  percent  occupied 
during  June,  July,  and  August  and  40  percent  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  county  has  three 
commercial  campgrounds,  two  in  Hardin  and  one  near  Crow  Agency. 

Housing  market  conditions.  Previous  sections  have  portrayed  demand  and  supply  conditions  and  describ- 
ed Big  Horn  County's  residential  growth  in  the  1970s.  This  section  presents  a  brief  sunmary  of  current 
market  conditions,  focusing  on  prices,  occupancy  status,  vacancy  rates,  and  the  availability  of  residen- 
tial lots  in  nonreservation  areas. 


Housing  prices.  Prices  for  new  single-family  detached  housing  units  with  1,500  sq.  ft.  of  space,  gar- 
age, and  basement  have  remained  constant  since  1980  at  about  the  $65,000  level.  Older  houses  with  the 
same  characteristics  but  slightly  larger  lot  sizes  average  about  f50,000.  Smaller,  government  subsidized 
single-family  units  are  selling  for  about  $45,000  to  $50,000.  Modular  houses  without  land  are  selling  for 
about  $45,000  for  a  1,500  sq.  ft.  unit  with  garage. 

Rentals  for  multifamily  units  average  about  $250  to  $300  per  month  for  two-bedroom  units.  Mobile 
homes  are  selling  for  about  $25,000  to  $30,000,  with  pad  rentals  in  established  mobile  home  parks  ranging 
from  $85  to  $100  per  month.  {Rader,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Occupancy  status  and  vacancy  rates.  The  1980  U.S.  Census  indicated  that  approximately  55  percent  of 
Big  Horn  County's  housing  units  were  owner-occupied  and  35  percent  were  renter-occupied.   If  housing 
demand  were  to  increase  without  an  adequate  supply  response,  people  who  own  houses  might  face  increased 
incentives  to  sell  their  homes  but  otherwise  would  remain  unaffected.  However,  renters  of  existing  units 
would  very  likely  face  increased  rental  rates  under  such  conditions. 

In  October  1982,  about  twenty  houses  were  for  sale  in  Hardin  and  the  Hardin  area.  The  local  vacancy 
rate  for  rental  units  had  dropped  because  of  high  interest  rates  and  stood  at  about  5  percent  in  October 
1982.  Althougn  many  low-income  units  for  the  poor  and  the  elderly  have  recently  been  built  in  Hardin, 
some  unsatisifed  demand  for  these  types  of  units  still  exists.   (Raoer,  personal  communication,  October 
1982.) 


Lot  prices  and  availability.  Prices  for  developed  lots  (with  sewer  and  water  facilities  in  place) 
average  about  $10,000  for  10,000  sq.  ft.  lots  in  subdivisions  that  have  recently  been  annexed  by  Harain. 
Larger  rural  residential  lots  without  facilities  are  selling  for  $2,000  to  $4,000  an  acre. 

As  of  October  1982,  virtually  all  of  the  lots  in  central  Hardin  were  occupied.  However,  about  77 
Single-family  and  multifamily  lots  and  60  mobile  home  spaces  were  available  in  subdivisions  that  had 
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recently  been  annexed  by  Hardin.  Another  130-unit  subdivision  immediately  outside  the  city  limits  is 
being  planned  and  will  be  annexed  by  Hardin  after  it  is  approved.  Although  rural  Big  Horn  County  cur- 
rently has  only  one  subdivision  near  Hardin  with  fifteen  available  lots,  other  residential  parcels  ire 
available  at  dispersed  locations  to  the  south  and  west  of  town. 


3.3.2.4  Facilities  and  Services 

The  public  facilities  and  services  operated  by  Big  Horn  County  include  the  following: 

1)  General  government 

2)  Engineering  and  planning 

3)  Sheriff 

4)  Fire 

5)  Hospital 

6)  Human  and  health  services 

7)  Social  Services  (in  conjunction  with  the  state  of  Montana) 

8)  Library 

9)  Parks  and  recreation 

10)  Solid  waste 

11)  Education  (See  Section  3.3.2.6.) 

General   government 

The  general   government  function  of  Big  Horn  County  includes   the  county  commissioners'   office,   the  coun- 
ty assessor,    the  cleric   and  recorder,    treasurer,   county  clerk,   and  collection  of  fees  and  fines   (Seader, 
personal   communication,    November   1982). 

The  existing  county  courthouse,   constructed  in   1936   under  the  WPA  program,   contains  25,392   sq.   ft.     The 

building  was   renovated   in   1980-81   at  a  cost  of  fl.l  million.     This  cost   included  the  addition  of   18,346 

sq.   ft.   of   law  enforcement  facilities  that   are  attached  to  the  courthouse.     This   renovation  was  funded  by 

a  coal   board  grant  from  coal   severance  taxes.  (Seader,   personal   communication,   November   1982.) 

General   government  personnel    in  Big  Horn  County  remained   at  fifty-two   in  FY   1981    and   1982;    there   are 
fifty-one  personnel    in  FY   1983.     General   government  personnel    include  employees   in  the  following  depart- 
ments:    commissioners,   clerk   and  recorder,   treasurer,   justice  of   the  peace,   clerk   of  court,   attorney,    sur- 
veyor, custodial,   and  extension.     (Seader,   personal   communication,   November   1982.) 

Engineering   and  planning 

The  planning  function   in  Big  Horn  County  is  carried  out  by  the  Big  Horn  County  Planning  Board  with  pro- 
fessional  assistance  from  Cumin  Associates   in  Billings.     The  development   regulations  give  the  board 
discretion  to  require  paved  streets,    parks,    etc.,   when   appropriate.     There   have  been  no  developments   in 
Big  Horn  County  for  at   least   three  years.     A  comprehensive  plan  was  prepared   in   1974   and   updated   in   1980 
in  order   to  comply  with  FmHA  601    grant  requirements.      (Cough,    Cumin,    personal   conmunication,    December 
1982.) 

Big  Horn  County  has   a  total   of   1,584  miles  of  road;    127  miles   are  paved   and    1,457   are  graveled.     Most 
of   the  roads  are  in  good  condition.     There  are,   however,   four  bridges   (93-foot   span)   which  need  to  be 
replaced:     three   in  the  Wyola  area  and  one  near  Hardin.     There   is  no  current  cost  estimate  for  replacing 
these  bridges.      (Culp,   personal   communication,    December  1982.) 
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Hardin  and  would  cost  between  $700,000  and  $800,000.   (Gulp,  personal  cominunication,  December  1982.) 

Big  Horn  County  has  the  following  equipment: 

1)  Five  belly  dumps;  the  year  models  range  from  1962-1975.  The  county  tries  to  purchase  good,  used 
equipment.  The  existing  trucks  are  in  good  condition,  and  there  are  no  plans  to  replace  any  of 
them  in  FY  1984. 

2)  Two  tandem  trucks.  Both  are  scheduled  for  replacement  in  FY  1984  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  each. 

3)  Nine  patrol  graders.  Five  are  in  Hardin,  two  are  in  Decker,  and  two  are  in  Lodge  Grass.  Year 
models  range  from  1968-81.  The  county  tries  to  replace  one  patrol  grader  at  least  every  other 
year.   In  FY  1984,  $109,000  will  be  budgeted  to  purchase  one  new  patrol  grader. 

4)  Eleven  pickup  trucks  and  two  crew  cab  pickup  trucks.  Pickups  are  scheduled  for  replacement  on  a 
regular  basis.  Two  will  be  in  the  FY  1984  budget  at  about  $7,000  each. 

Big  Horn  County  realizes  cost  savings  by  performing  road  construction  and  maintenance  in-house.   In 
1982,  they  overlaid  5.8  miles  of  road  for  $165,000;  they  hauled,  mixed,  and  laid  all  the  material  in- 
house.  Nine  additional  miles  were  overlaid  for  a  cost  of  $389,000;  the  mixing  was  contracted,  but  tne 
hauling  and  laying  were  done  in-house.  They  also  overlaid  a  1.5-mile  stretch  of  road  in  1982  for  $26,940, 
with  all  labor  done  in-house.   In  1982,  chip  and  seal  improvements  were  made  on  3.5  miles  of  road  at  a 
cost  of  $26,740. 

Chip  and  seal  costs  approximately  $5,000  a  mile  and  an  annual  average  cost  per  mile  for  gravel  road 
maintenance  is  $700  to  $1,000,  including  snow  removal,  blading,  and  pulling  in  the  shoulders  in  the 
spring.  Maintenance  costs  will  decline  from  previous  years  because  8ig  Horn  County  will  do  rock  crushing, 
rolling,  and  laying  in-house.  too.   (Culp,  personal  communications,  December  1982.) 

Sheriff 

The  Big  Horn  County  sheriff   serves  the  entire  county   including   the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.     The 
sheriff  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  tribal  members  on   the  reservation,   however.     The  sheriff  and   the 
city  police  department  were  consolidated   in   1977.     Hardin  pays  32.5  mills   to  the  county  annually  for 
police  protection.     The  sheriff's  department   is  housed   in  the  addition  to  the  county  courthouse;   the  spac-. 
totals  18.846  sq.  ft.     There  are  twelve  jail  cells  each  with  a  capacity  of  three  occupants.     The  average 
daily  occupancy  rate   is  twenty  persons.     (Rider,   personal   comnunication.    November   1982.) 

Big  Horn  County  has  a  total   of   sixteen  full-time,   authorized  deputies.     Fifteen  are  currently  employ 
ed.     There   is  one  resident  deputy  in  Decker  and  one  resident  deputy  in  Lodge  Grass.     Additionally,   there 
are  four  full-time  jailers  and  one  part-time  jailer,   two  full-time  secretaries,    and  one  part-time  cook. 
The  number  of  personnel   has  remained  fairly  constant  over   the   last  three  years.     (Rider,   personal 
communication,    November   1982.) 

The  Big  Horn  County  Sheriff's   Department  has  nine  vehicles.     One  is  a   1981,    four-wheel   drive,   which 
cost  $9,000  with  a  trade-in;   the  other  cars  are  newer,  with  the  exception  of  one   1977   and  one   1978  pickup 
truck.     The  sheriff's  department  tries  to  buy  new  cars  every  year.     Three  new  cars  have  been  ordered  and 
will   cost  approximately  $8,500  per  car  with  trade-in.     The  sheriff's  department   averages  35,000  to  40,000 
miles  per  year  per  vehicle.     Vehicles  are  maintained  by  the  car  dealers   in  town.     The  sheriff  does  not 
have  an  estimated  maintenance  cost  per  vehicle  per  year.     (Rider,   personal   cotmiunication,   November   1982.) 
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In  1980,  the  sheriff's  department  handled  5,034  traffic-related  incidents  and  about  ten  to  twelve 
other  cases  per  month.   In  1981,  it  handled  5,555  traffic-related  incidents  and  about  ten  to  twelve  other 
cases  per  month.  The  crime  rate  and  the  work  load  have  stayed  fairly  constant  over  the  last  three  years. 
Statistics  indicate  that  more  traffic-related  incidents  are  generated  in  the  county  than  in  Hardin. 
(Rider,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  dispatch  function  is  consolidated  throughout  Big  Horn  County.  It  services  the  road  department, 
ambulance,  highway  patrol,  sheriff's  department,  and  the  fire  department.  Currently,  there  are  seven 
full-time  dispatchers  ana  two  part-time  dispatchers.   (Rider,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 


Fire 

The  Big  Horn  County  Fire  Department  serves  the  entire  rural  area  of  Big  Horn  County.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  funded  through  the  county's  general  fund  and  is  manned  by  volunteers:  ten  to  twelve  in  Hardin, 
nine  in  Lodge  Grass,  five  in  Decker,  and  six  to  seven  in  Pryor.   (Culp,  personal  communication,  December 
1982.) 

Big  Horn  County  has  no  additional  fire  equipment  needs  at  this  time;  its  present  equipment,  listed 
below,  is  in  good  condition  (Culp,  personal  communication,  November  1982): 

1)  Three  federal  government-owned  jeep  units  with  250-gallon  tanks,  one  each  located  in  Pryor, 
Hardin,  and  Lodge  Grass 

2)  Seven  civil  defense,  6x6  units,  kept  at  farm  locations  throughout  the  county 

3)  Two  500-gallon  trucks  purchased  in  1978  through  a  coal  board  grant  and  located  in  Hardin  and  Decker 

4)  One  1948,  1,200-gallon  pumper,  located  in  Hardin 

5)  Two  county-owned,  federal  government  jeep  units  purchased  in  1979  and  located  in  Decker  and  Hardin 

Big  Horn  County  has  a  2,500  sq.  ft.  fire  shed  in  Hardin  that  can  store  three  pieces  of  equipment.  The 
metal  building  was  constructed  in  1979  at  a  cost  of  $32,000.  Other  equipment  is  stored  in  a  municipal 
building  in  Lodge  Grass  and  in  the  county  building  in  Decker.   (Culp,  personal  communication,  December 
1982.) 

Dispatching  is  handled  by  the  county  road  department  during  business  hours  and  by  the  centralized  dis- 
patch in  the  sheriff's  department  during  nonbusiness  hours.  There  are  about  400  calls  a  year  --  the  major- 
ity are  for  grass  fires,  and  about  10  to  15  a  year  are   for  structural  fires.  The  county  has  a  national 
Insurance  Service  Organization  (ISO)  rating  of  ten  on  a  ten  point  scale.  This  is  the  lowest  quality  rat- 
ing but  typical  of  rural  volunteer  fire  departments.   (Culp,  personal  communication,  December  1982.) 


Hospital 

The  Big  Horn  County  Hospital    is  a  political    subdivision  and   is  organized   as   a  nonprofit  governmental 
agency  serving  residents  of  Big  Horn  County.     The  hospital  was  originally  constructed   in   1956  with 
twenty-four  beds;    in   1971,    the  hospital's  configuration  was  changed   to  sixteen   acute-care   and  thirty-four 
long-term-care  hospital   beds.     Prior  to   1979,   the  hospital  was   leased.     In   1979,   however,   the  county  set 
up   a  nonprofit  corporation,    the  Big  Horn  Hospital  Association,   which   is  now  responsible  for  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  hospital.     The  county  continues  to  purchase  all   capital   equipment.     In   1980  and   1981,    the 
occupancy  rate  for  the  acute-care  beds  was  about  37  percent.     Two  new  physicians  were  recruited   in   1981, 
and  the  occupancy  rate  jumped  to  56  percent.     The  thirty-four   long-term  nursing  beds   are  at  full 
occupancy.     (Sinclair,   personal   communication,    November   1982.) 

Personnel   have  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  last  three  years,    although  the  number  of  physicians 
decreased  from  four   in   1981   to  three  full-time  equivalents   in   1982.     Currently,   there  are   two  full-time 
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physicians  and  two  half-time  physicians;  one  half-time  physician  is  an  assistant.  Additionally,  there  art 
six  full-time  LPN's,  six  full-time  administrative  personnel,  and  two  part-time  administrative  personnel  on 
an  as-needed  basis.  The  staff  is  responsible  for  all  fifty  hospital  beds,  both  acute-care  and  long-term- 
care.  (Sinclair,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  in  FY  1981  were  J970,725,  including  depreciation,  while  reven- 
ues were  $918,872.  Expenses  in  FY  1982  were  Jl, 316, 999,  while  revenues  were  $1,405,103.  For  FY  1983, 
$1,237,343  has  been  anticipated  for  expenses,  while  $1,316,974  has  been  projected  for  revenues.  All  oper- 
ating expenses  are  generated  from  fees  and  charges.^   (Sinclair,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

In  recent  years,  the  hospital  has  undergone  some  minor  renovation.  For  example,  the  equipment  in  the 
radiology  department  was  replaced  in  1980  at  a  cost  of  $106,000,  doubling  its  capacity.  The  laboratory 
was  expanded  in  1981  to  comply  with  state  requirements.  For  these  modifications,  space  was  taken  from 
elsewhere  in  the  hospital;  the  building  itself  was  not  expanded.  The  25,000  sa.  ft.  hospital  will  be 
renovated  and  expanded  by  8,000  sq.  ft.  in  1983.  The  heating  system  is  being  replaced,  the  emergency  room 
is  being  expanded,  office  space  and  storage  space  are  being  added,  laundry  facilities  are  being  expanded, 
and  a  gable  roof  is  being  put  on  the  existing  structure.  The  anticipated  cost  of  this  renovation/ 
expansion  program  is  $1.2  million.  Eighty  percent  ($876,000)  of  the  money  is  coming  from  a  coal  board 
grant.  The  balance  is  coming  from  county  revenues.  The  current  renovation  includes  insulating  rooms  and 
installing  energy-efficient  winaows. 

In  1982,  Big  Horn  County  constructed  a  thirty-six-bed  nursing  home  two  blocks  from  the  hospital  with  a 
twenty-unit  retirement  home  attached  to  the  nursing  home.   It  is  expected  to  open  in  1983.  A  bond  issue 
was  passed  for  $2.5  million  to  fund  this  facility.  Additionally,  there  was  a  $200,000  coal  board  grant  to 
support  its  construction.  (Sinclair,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Human  and  health  services 

Ambulance.  The  ambulance  service  in  Big  Horn  County  was  established  in  1982  and  is  contracted.  Two 
ambulances  are  ready  for  dispatch  at  all  times,  and  one  is  on  standby  for  an  estimated  sixty  calls  a 
month.  There  are  two  medically-trained  personnel  in  the  ambulance  dispatch  center  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
and  two  additional  people  on  standby.  This  service  costs  $14,000  a  month.  However,  part  of  this  cost  is 
recovered  through  a  contract  with  the  Indian  Health  Agency  on  the  Crow  Reservation  ($3,600  per  month)  and 
part  is  recovered  from  third-party  service  payments.   (Lippert,  personal  communication,  December  1982.) 

Public  health.  The  Big  Horn  County  Health  Department  in  Hardin  includes  public  health  nursing;  school 
nursing;  home  health  nursing;  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC);  mental  health;  and  alcohol  and  chemical 
abuse.  Currently,  the  department  employs  7  full-time  people:  2.5  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  nurses,  1 
nutritionist,  0.5  FTE  WIC  aide,  1  secretary,  1  alcohol/drug  counselor,  and  1  mental  health  psychologist. 
The  county  health  department  serves  the  entire  county.  Recoros  of  clients  and  caseloads  are  not  main- 
tained. Four  public  health  nurses  on  the  Crow  Reservation  provide  services  to  Indians  only,  while  the 
county  health  department  provides  services  to  all  Big  Horn  County  residents,  regardless  of  race.  The 
staffing  and  service  levels  have  remained  about  the  same  for  the  past  three  years.   (Lind,  Bilrano,  per- 
sonal communication,  November  1982.) 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  county's  contribution  for  capital  equipment  for  the  hospital. 
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Social  and  Welfare  Services 

Montana  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services.  The  Montana  Department  of  Social  and 
RenaDi 1 itation  Services  (SRS)  oversees  all  social  and  welfare  assistance  programs  in  the  state  in 
accordance  with  the  guidelines  mandated  by  Title  XX  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  of  1974.' 

SRS  has  divided  the  state  of  Montana  into  five  regions  for  planning  and  administrative  purposes.  Each 
region  has  been  further  divided  into  districts,  and  then  into  single-  or  multi-county  administration  units. 

SRS  has  classified  social  services  into  the  following  groups:  economic  assistance,  community  services 
(including  child  protection  and  foster  care),  developmental  disabilities  services,  rehabilitative 
services,  and  veterans  affairs.  Most  economic  assistance  and  community  services  are  administered  to 
residents  directly  through  the  local  county  welfare  offices;  however,  others,  such  as  visual  or 
oevelopmental  disability  screening,  are  usually  available  only  through  the  district  office,  from  a 
regional  specialist,  or  through  a  private  agency.  The  mode  of  service  delivery  is  determined  by  the 
specialized  nature  of  a  service,  by  the  level  of  demand  for  a  service,  and  by  the  availability  of 
qualified  specialists. 

The  county  public  welfare  office  administers  the  following  programs  under  each  of  the  above  categories; 

Economic  Assistance 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

Emergency  Assistance  to  Families 

Food  Stamps 

General   Assistance  to  Low-income  Disadvantaged   Individuals 

Medicaid 

Supplemental  Security  Income 

Transient  Assistance 

Cownunity  Services 
Adoption 

Day  Care  for  Children 
Fami  ly  Planning 
Foster  Care  for  Adults 
Foster  Care  for  Children 
Health  Service  for  Adults 
Health  Services  for  Children 
Homemaker  Services 
Information,  Referral,  and  Follow-Up 
Institutional  Placement  and  Counseling 
Legal  Services 

Protective  Services  for  Adults 
Protective  Services  for  Children 
Services  to  Unmarried  Parents 
Family  Centered  Early  Intervention 
Volunteers  to  Youths 
Youth  Resident  Treatment 


'Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  specifies  that  services  are  to  be  equally  available  to  all 
citizens,  and  provides  for  federal  funds  to  support  the  services,  in  part. 
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Developmental  Disapilities 

Daily  Living  Training  for  Developmental ly  Disableo  Persons 

Evaluation,  Diagnostic,  Treatment,  and  Follow-Along  Services  for  Developmental ly  Disabled 

Respite  Care  of  Developmental ly  Disableo  Persons 

Training  and  Support  for  Families  with  a  Developmental ly  Disabled  Member 

Transportation  for  Developmental ly  Disabled  Persons 

Vocational  Services  (Day  Services)  for  Developmental ly  Disabled  Persons 

Rehabilitative  Services 

Services  to  ."^ntally  or  Physically  Handicapped 

RenaDi 1 itation 

Prevention 

Orientation  and  Mobility 

Veterans  Affairs 

Advice  and  Assistance 

In  1982,  the  office  hao  10  staff  members  and  2,040  sq.  ft.  of  space,  both  of  which  were  considered 
adequate.  However,  the  staff  and  space  would  not  be  adequate  if  the  county  offices  were  asiced  to  delive' 
aooitional  services  or  to  serve  a  larger  population.   (Hart,  personal  communication,  25  April  1983.) 

Library 

The  Big  Horn  County  Library,  located  in  Haroin,  serves  the  entire  county,  with  the  city  contributing 
some  funds  to  tJie  county  library  program.  The  library  belongs  to  the  Montana  State  Southeast  Library 
reaeration.   In  addition  to  boon-lending,  grade  school  classes  come  to  watch  movies  and  cnecn  out  bcoKS. 
There  is  a  story  hour  each  Wednesday  for  preschoolers  and  a  Head  Start  program  each  Friday.  The  library 
is  open  six  aays  a  week.  The  library  system  currently  employs  three  full-time  personnel,  two  half-time 
personnel,  ana  one  quarter-time  person  wno  works  with  the  bookmobile  program.  One  half-time  person  was 
aodea  to  the  staff  in  1982.  Otherwise,  the  personnel  level  has  '•emained  the  same  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  library  was  originally  constructed  prior  to  1920  as  a  Carnegie  library.  It  was  last  remode'ec 
in  1981  for  energy  efficiency.  New  windows  were  installed,  walls  were  insulated,  and  the  basement  was  dug 
away  and  repoured.  The  building  has  not  been  expanded  but  has  been  completely  renovateo.  (Miller,  per- 
sonal communication,  November  1982.) 

There  are  currently  about  17,000  titles  in  the  library.  The  book  buoget  in  FY  1983  is  f 15, 000;  in  F' 
1982  it  was  J13,000;  and  in  FY  1981  it  was  $12,000.  Circulation  in  FY  1981  was  39,715,  and  1,576  new 
titles  were  added  that  year.  Circulation  for  FY  1982  was  irregular  due  to  the  remodeling;  however,  cir- 
culation is  steadily  increasing.  The  library  facility  is  adequate  to  handle  the  current  population  and 
would  only  need  to  expand  if  the  population  grows  significantly.   (Miller,  personal  communication,  Novem- 
ber 1982.) 


^arns  and  recreation 

Big  Horn  County  oversees  two  parks  and  recreation  functions:  the  county  fair  board  and  the  county 
park  boara.  The  county  fairgrounds,  located  in  Big  Horn  County  but  in  close  proximity  to  Hardin,  includes 
a  racetrack,  grandstand,  and  cattle  buildings.   A  variety  of  events  occur  on  an  annual  basis  at  the  fair- 
grounas.  The  buildings  are  old  but  have  recently  been  renovated.  For  exanple,  a  building  was  constructea 
underneath  the  grandstand,  which  contains  a  new  kitchen  and  a  large  meeting  room  for  events  such  as  4--* 
club  meetings,  motorcycle  club  meetings,  and  square  dancing.  This  structure  was  paid  for  by  the  county. 
(Seaaer,  personal  cormiunication,  November  19S2.) 
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The  county  park  board  was  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  several  years  ago  when  a  citizens' 
group  approached  them  about  constructing  some  Softball  fields.  Currently,  four,  lighted  Softball  fields 
have  been  constructed  at  the  fairground  with  county  funds.  A  concession  stand  was  built  in  1982  for  about 
^40,000.  The  ball  diamonds  have  been  constructed  in  the  last  three  years,  mostly  from  volunteer  labor  and 
donated  supplies  and  equipment.  A  sprinkler  system  has  been  installed  on  the  softball  fields  and,  in 
1982,  a  playground  was  added.  It  is  the  only  park  facility  in  the  county.   (Seader,  personal  communica- 
tion, November  1982.) 

Solid  waste 


yarri  rnntainpr<;  are  located  at  sites  tnrouahout  tne  countv.  tne  collection  is  nano  led  tnrouqn  a  contracted 
ser 

County.    .    -   ,  - 

tem  was  funded  by  a  coal  board  grant  in  1978.  The  operating  and  maintenance  costs  are  now  funded  through 
a  mill  levy  associated  with  the  countywide  district.  The  approximately  forty-acre  landfill  is  expected  to 
be  adequate  for  another  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  The  volume  of  solid  waste  is  about  53,400  cubic 
yards  per  year.   (Lippert,  personal  communication,  December  1982.) 

3.3.2.5  Fiscal 

Table  3.3.2.5-1  provides  financial  data  on  the  governmental  operations  of  Big  Horn  County,  Montana. 
The  following  analysis  summarizes  the  current  financial  status  of  the  county  and  its  capacity  to  handle 
future  growth. 

The  population  of  Big  Horn  County  has  not  grown  much  over  the  past  few  years,    and   although   its  taxable 
valuation   increased  $15  million  between  FY   1982  and   1983,  much  of  this  growth   is  due  to  gross  proceeds 
derived  from  the  Spring  Creek  Mine.     The  taxable  valuation  will   rise  and  then  fall    in   the  future  to  coin- 
cide with  changes   in  coal   production.     Anticipated  production,    in  the  short-term,    is  somewhat   uncertain, 
especially  at  the  new  Spring  Creek  Mine.     But   long-term  coal   production   is  expected  to  be  strong.     There- 
fore,  the  long-term  taxable  valuation  of  the  county  should  remain  strong. 

The  county   is  currently  taxing   at  a  total   of  about   twenty-two  mills,   with  fifteen  mills  for  the  gen- 
eral  fund,   three  for  poor  fund,   one  for  bridge  fund,   and  three  for  bond  retirement   (nursing  home).     The 
general   fund   levy   is   limited  to  twenty-five  mills,    so  the  county  has   an   additional    10  mills  margin  to   levy 
if  necessary.     The  property  tax   is   the  main  source  of   revenues  for  most  of  the  county  funds.     Growth   in 
the  tax  base  or  the  capacity  to   increase   levies  may  therefore  be  the  key  to  the  county's   ability  to 
respond  to  growth-induced   increases. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.3.2.5-1,  general  fund  annual  revenues  have  remained  at  about  the  same  level  over 
the  past  three  years,  providing  about  $2.5  million  per  year.  Of  this  total,  property  tax  yields  about  60 
to  70  percent.  Intergovernmental  revenues  are  the  next  largest  single  source,  providing  $300,000-400,000 
per  year.  This  does  not  include  federal  revenue  sharing  of  about  $100,000  that  goes  into  a  separate  fund 
for  special  projects.  Licenses  and  service  charges  are  a  stable,  local  source  of  income,  averaging  about 
10  percent  of   the  total.     Fines  and  miscellaneous   revenues  make  up  a  total   of   another   10  percent. 

County  expenditures  have  risen  faster  than  the  annual   rate  of   inflation,    showing   about  20  percent 
average  annual   growth  for  both  total   and  per  capita  expenditures.     Of  the  total   $3.2  million  budgeted  for 
FY  1983,   operating  costs  comprise  about  90  percent,   with  capital   outlay  for   improvements   and  equipment 
making   up  the  balance. 
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The  road  and  bridge  funds  are  supported  primarily  by  property  taxes  and  various  motor  vehicle  and  fuel 
taxes.  The  road  fund  can  levy  up  to  16  mills  on  the  unincorporated  county  valuation  (at  present  the  levy 
is  12.13  mills).  The  bridge  fund  is  currently  taxing  at  0.86  mills  on  total  county  valuation.  Over  the 
last  three  fiscal  years  total  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  road  and  bridge  funds  have  averaged  about 
J2  mil  lion  annually. 

The  county  planning  fund  is  supported  jointly  by  the  county  and  city  of  Hardin,  each  levying  a  small 
property  tax  to  provide  revenues.  The  level  of  current  revenues  has  decreased  since  1980,  and  for  FY  1983 
only  fl8,000  was  appropriated  for  city-county  planning. 

In. 1981,  Big  Horn  County  issued  $2.5  million  in  bonds  for  the  nursing  home  retirement  complex,  levying 
a  tax  to  pay  debt  retirement  costs.  Currently,  a  balance  of  about  $2.15  million  remains,  with  annual 
principal  and  interest  payments  of  about  $350,000.  The  bonds  are  due  to  be  retired  in  1996.  Based  on  23 
percent  of  its  taxable  valuation.  Big  Horn  County  has  a  remaining  capacity  to  levy  about  $26  million  in 
general  obligation  bonds. 

In  conclusion.  Big  Horn  County's  tax  base  has  grown  substantially  over  the  past  three  years,  primarily 
due  to  gross  proceeds  derived  from  mine  operations.  General  fund  expenaitures  have  grown  to  meet  higher 
costs,  but  the  annual  revenues  have  not  kept  up.  The  county  however,  does  have  an  additional  10  mills 
available  for  general  fund  revenues.  The  10  mills  will  raise  about  $1.2  million.   Taxable  valuation  of 
the  county  is  likely  to  increase  substantially  until  around  the  year  2000  due  to  icreased  coal  produc- 
tion. The  value  will  decline  in  response  to  decreased  production  after  2000.  With  the  only  outstanding 
bonds  amounting  to  a  $2  million  balance.  Big  Horn  County  has  a  remaining  capacity  of  about  $26  million  to 
increase  general  obligation  debt,  if  needed  for  capital  projects. 

3.3.2.6  Schools  --  Facilities/Services  and  Fiscal 

Facilities  and  services         > 

Education  throughout  Big  Horn  County  is  provided  by  public  elementary  schools  in  five  communities  and 
four  rural  places,  two  private  elementary  schools,  three  public  high  schools,  and  Little  Big  Horn  College 
(Table  3.3.2.6-1  presents  a  listing  of  the  public  and  private  schools  in  Big  Horn  County).  Figure 
3.3.2.6-1  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  school  districts  in  the  county. 

In  the  1982-83  school  year,  the  public  high  schools  and  the  public  elementary  scnools  had  total  en- 
rollments of  approximately  670  and  1,600  students,  respectively.^  Section  2.3.4  discusses  the 
definition  of  the  school  enrollment  population  presented  in  the  impact  analysis  of  this  report. 

There  are  64  teachers  employed  in  the  high  schools,  while  the  public  elementary  schools  employ  137 
teachers.  With  the  exception  of  the  schools  in  Lodge  Grass,  facilities  for  the  public  high  schools  and 
the  public  elementary  schools  have  surplus  capacity  at  current  levels  of  demand.^ 


'other  hign  school  students  attend  schools  away  from  Big  Horn  County  in  communities  such  as  St. 
Labre,  Colstrip,  and  boarding  schools  located  in  other  states  (BIA)  1981).  Students  from  Decker  often 
attena  school  in  Wyoming. 

■^Personnel  and  facilities  space  (sq.  ft.)  are  utilized  as  the  variables  for  the  analysis  of  impacts 
pertaining  to  public  schools.  Land  acquisition  is  excluded  from  the  analysis  of  impacts  because  each 
school  district  currently  owns  lands  that  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  future  neeos  (Anderson, 
LaCounte,  personal  communication,  November  1982;  Lynch,  personal  communication,  October  1982). 
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Stuoent  enrollment  and  personnel  levels  in  the  county  schools  are  presented  in  the  remainder  of  this 
section.  (Table  4.4.2.6-1  presents  a  summary  of  the  total  student  enrollment  and  teachers  in  public 
schools. ) 

In  the  1982-83  school  year,  private  elementary  schools  in  St.  Xavier  and  Pryor  had  a  total  enrollment 
of  approximately  210  students  and  had  seventeen  teachers.   (Turns  Plenty,  personal  communication,  November 
1982;  Cunningham,  personal  communication,  November  1982.)  Pretty  Eagle  School  in  St.  Xavier  has  surplus 
capacity  at  current  levels  of  demand,  but  enrollment  policies  of  the  school  are   intended  to  discourage  any 
significant  increase  in  student  enrollment  (Turns  Plenty,  personal  communication,  November  1982).  St. 
Charles  Mission  School  in  Pryor  will  have  adequate  capacity  for  current  needs  after  the  completion  of  a 
classroom  expansion  project  in  1983  (Cunningham,  personal  communication,  November  1982).' 

Little  Big  Horn  College  in  Crow  Agency  is  a  community  college  that  provides  adult  and  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  The  college  has  "satellite"  educational  centers  in  the  communities  of  Pryor,   St.  Xavier, 
Lodge  Grass,  and  Wyola.   In  the  1982-83  school  year,  the  enrollment  was  95  students,  and  the  school  em- 
ployed two  full-time  and  sixteen  part-time  instructors.  Little  Big  Horn  College  has  developed  curricula 
for  adult  and  vocational  education  programs  that  have  the  capacity  to  serve  an  enrollment  of  500  stu- 
dents. Space  for  both  facilities  and  classes  are  inadequate  for  current  levels  of  demand.   (Windy  Boy, 
personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

High  School  District  No.  1  (Hardin).  Hardin  High  School  provides  education  for  students  from  through- 
out northern  Big  horn  County.  The  high  school,  constructed  in  1978,  serves  grades  nine  through  twelve  and 
is  staffed  with  a  principal  and  thirty  teachers.  Enrollment  at  the  school  has  decreased  in  recent  years. 
Table  3.3.2.6-2  presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the  school  years  1980-81  and  1982-83. 

The  scnool  district  utilizes  private  contractors  to  operate  bus  routes  in  conjunction  with  Elementary 
School  District  No.  17H.  The  FY  1983  general  fund  budget  is  ^1.38  million,  and  the  transportation  budget 
for  the  school  in  FY  1983  is  fl23,000  (Big  Horn  County  High  School  District  No.  1  1982).  Personnel  for 
the  high  school  are  considered  to  be  aaequate  for  current  needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  surplus  cap- 
acity for  current  levels  of  demand.  (Anderson,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Elementary  School  District  No.  17H  (Hardin).  The  Hardin  elementary  schools,  consists  of  primary, 
intermeaiate,  and  middle  school  facilities,  ana  provides  education  for  students  from  throughout  northern 
Big  horn  County.  The  elementary  schools  serve  students  from  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  and  are 
staffed  with  a  principal  for  each  school  and  a  total  of  fifty-six  teachers.  Enrollment  at  the  schools  has 
decreased  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-2  presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the  1980-81 
through  1982-83  school  years.  The  school  district  utilizes  private  contractors  to  operate  bus  routes  in 
conjunction  with  High  School  District  No.  1.  The  total  general  fund  and  transportation  budget  expendi- 
tures for  Elementary  School  District  No.  17H  for  FY  1983  are:  $2.53  million  for  general  fund,  and 
$153,400  for  transportation.  However,  the  incremental  portion  appropriated  to  individual  schools  (Hardin, 
Crow  Agency,  and  Ft.  Smith)  are  not  available.   (Big  Horn  County  Elementary  School  District  No.  17H 
1982.)  Personnel  for  the  elementary  schools  are  considered  aaequate  at  current  needs,  and  the  school 
facilities  have  surplus  capacities  for  current  levels  of  aemand.  (Anderson,  personal  communication,  Nov- 
ember 1982.) 


Comprehensive  discussions  of  the  private  elementary  schools  have  been  excluded  from  this  report 
because  the  primary  purpose  is  to  focus  on  public  services.  See  Section  2.3.4  for  further  discussion 
about  the  types  of  public  services  that  are  includea. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-2 

Public  School    Enrollment  By  Grade 
Elementary  School   District  No.    17H  and  High  School    District  No. 

Hardin,  Montana 


Grade  1980-81  1981-82  1982-83 


Subtotal  906  881  838 


9 
10 

n 

12 


Subtotal  436  411  438 


TOTAL  1,342  1,292  1,276 


Source:     Montana  Office  of  Public   Instruction,   1980  and  1981; 
Willard  Anderson,   Superintendent  of  Schools,   Hardin  High  School   District 
No.   2,   personal   communication,   November  1982. 
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90 

76 

85 

81 

88 

108 

79 

84 

80 

100 

75 

99 

83 

89 

98 

97 

78 

88 

92 

97 

140 

135 

130 

132 

124 

121 

107 

117 

118 

132 

89 

114 

107 

113 

101 

90 

92 

105 
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Elementarj/  School  District  No.  17H  (Crow  Agency).  The  Crow  Agency  Elementary  School  provides  educa- 
tion for  students  from  throughout  the  middle  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  school  serves 
children  in  kindergarten  through  grade  six  and  is  staffed  with  one  principal  and  twenty-two  teachers. 
Enrollment  at  the  school  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-3  presents  the  school  enroll- 
ment by  grade  for  the  school  years  1980-81  through  1982-83.  The  school  district  utilizes  private  contrac- 
tors to  operate  bus  routes.  Refer  to  Elementary  School  District  No.  17H  (Hardin)  for  a  discussion  of 
total  general  fund  and  transportation  budget  expenditures.  Personnel  for  the  grade  school  are   considered 
aaequate  for  current  needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  a  surplus  capacity  for  current  levels  of  demand. 
(Anderson,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Elementary  School  District  No.  17H  (Ft.  Smith).  The  Ft.  Smith  Elementary  School  provides  education 
for  students  from  throughout  the  southwestern  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  school  serves 
children  in  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  and  is  staffed  with  one  principal  and  five  teachers.  Enroll- 
ment at  the  school  has  remained  relatively  stable  at  current  levels  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-4  pre- 
sents the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the  school  years  1980-81  through  1982-83.  The  school  district 
utilizes  private  contractors  to  operate  bus  routes  in  conjunction  with  High  School  District  No.  1.  Refer 
to  Elementary  School  District  No.  17H  (Hardin)  for  total  general  fund  and  transportation  budget  expendi- 
tures in  Elementary  School  District  No.  17H.  Personnel  for  the  grade  school  are  considered  adequate  for 
current  needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  a  surplus  capacity  at  current  levels  of  demand.   (Anderson, 
personal  communication,  November  1982.)  Table  3.3.2.6-1  presents  additional  information  for  public 
schools. 

Elementary  School  District  No.  16  (Conmunity) .  The  Coimunity  School  provides  education  for  students 
in  the  rural  areas  north  of  the  city  of  Hardin.  The  school  serves  children  in  grades  one  through  six  and 
is  staffed  with  two  teachers.   Enrollment  at  the  school  has  increased  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-5 
presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the  school  years  1980-81  through  1982-83.  The  school  district 
operates  six  bus  routes  in  conjunction  with  High  School  District  No.  1.  The  budgeted  general  fund  expen- 
ditures for  the  FY  1983  school  year  is  $48,800,  and  the  transportation  budget  is  $16,900  (Big  Horn  County 
Elementary  School  District  No.  16  1982).  Personnel  for  the  grade  school  are  considered  adequate  at  cur- 
rent needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  surplus  capacity  for  current  levels  of  demand  (Graves,  personal 
communication,  October  1982). 

Elementary  School  District  No.  17K  (Big  Bend).  The  Big  Bend  Elementary  School  provides  education  for 
students  in  the  rural  eastern  areas  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  (and  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne).  The 
school  serves  children  in  grades  one  through  eight  and  is  staffed  with  one  teacher.  Enrollment  at  the 
school  has  remained  relatively  stable  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-6  presents  the  school  enrollment  by 
grade  for  the  school  years  1980-81  through  1982-83.  The  school  district  operates  one  bus  route  through  a 
private  contractor.  The  budgeted  general  fund  expenditures  for  FY  1983  are  $19,400,  and  the  elementary 
district  transportation  budget  is  also  $19,400.  Personnel  for  the  grade  school  are  considered  adequate 
for  current  needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  surplus  capacity  for  current  levels  of  demand.   (Verbance, 
personal  communication,  December  1982.) 

High  School  District  No.  2  (Lodge  Grass).  Lodge  Grass  High  School  educates  students  from  throughout 
the  southern  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.   It  serves  grades  nine  through  twelve  and  is  staffed 
with  a  principal  and  twenty-three  teachers.  Enrollment  at  the  school  has  increased  in  recent  years  with 
the  completion  of  a  new  facility  in  1978.  Table  3.3.2.6-7  presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the 
school  years  1980-81  through  1982-83.  The  school  district  utilizes  private  contractors  to  operate  six  bus 
routes  in  conjunction  with  Elementary  School  District  No.  27.   In  FY  1983,  the  general  funds  budget  is 
$1,174  million,  and  the  transportation  budget  is  $72,600  (Big  horn  County  High  School  District  No.  2 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-3 

Public  School    Enrollment  By  Grade 

Elementary  School    District  No.   1 7H 

Crow  Agency,  Montana 


Grade  1980-81  1981-82  1982-83 


TOTAL  230  233  247 

Source:     Montana  Office  of  Public   Instruction,   1980  and  1981; 
Willard  Anderson,   Superintendent  of  Schools,   Hardin  High  School   District 
No.   2,   personal   communication,  October  1982. 
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33 
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32 
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31 

34 
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33 

22 
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34 

22 
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33 
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TABLE    3.3.2.6-4 

Public  School    Enrollment  By  Grade 

Elementary  School    District  No.   17H 

Ft.  Smith,  Montana 


Grade  1980-81  1981-82  .  1982-83 

K  11  12  ]] 

1  7  7  10 

2  11  8  10 

3  8  8  9 

4  10  7  9 

5  11  9  6 

6  12  6  7 

TOTAL  70  57  62 

Source:     Montana  Office  of  Public   Instruction,   1980  and  1981; 

Willard  Anderson,   Superintendent  of  Schools,   Hardin  School  District  No. 
2,   personal   communication,   November  1982. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-5 

Public  School    Enrollment  By  Grade 

Elementary  School   District  No.   16 

Community   (Rural ) 


Grade 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


TOTAL 


18 


17 


26 


Source:     Montana  Office  of  Public   Instruction,   1980  and  1981;   Eva 
Graves,   Elementary  School   District  No.   16,   personal   communication, 
October  1982. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-6 

Public  School    Enrollment  By  Grade 

Elementary  School   District  No.   17K 

Big  Bend   (Rural  ) 


Grade 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


TOTAL 


10 


8 


Source:     Montana  Office  of  Public   Instruction,   1980  and  1981;  Anne 
Verbance,   Elementary  School    District  No.    17K,   personal   communication, 
October  1982. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-7 

Public  School    Enrollment  By  Grade 

Elementary  School   District  No.   27  and  High  School   District  No.   2 

Lodge  Grass,  Montana 


Grade 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


32 

40 

42 

38 

43 

40 

33 

31 

30 

44 

46 

43 

39 

45 

44 

33 

24 

22 

32 

25 

22 

29 

33 

32 

31 

26 

25 

Subtotal 


311 


313 


300 


9 
10 

n 

12 


44 

48 

46 

48 

41 

40 

40 

42 

40 

42 

36 

34 

Subtotal 


174 


167 


160 


TOTAL 


485 


480 


460 


Source:     Montana  Office  of  Public   Instruction,   1980  and  1981;   Larry 
LaCounte,   Superintendent  of  Schools,   High  School   District  No.   2, 
personal   communication,   November  1982. 
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1982).  Personnel  for  the  high  school  are  considered  adequate  for  current  needs;  however,  the  school 
facility  is  nearing  capacity  at  current  levels  of  demand.  Planned  developments  include  a  junior  high 
school  building  currently  being  constructed  and  a  new  elementary  school  to  be  completed  in  1984.  When  the 
additional  facilities  are  available,  the  high  school  will  have  surplus  space.   (La  Counte,  personal  com- 
munication, November  1982). 

Elgnentary  School  District  No.  27  (Lodge  Grass).  The  Lodge  Grass  elementary  schools  provide  education 
for  students  from  throughout  the  southern  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  schools  serve  children 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  and  are  staffed  with  one  principal  and  thirty-three  teachers.  Enroll- 
ment at  the  schools  has  increased  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-7  presents  the  school  enrollment  by 
grade  for  the  school  years  1980-81  through  1982-83.  The  school  district  operates  six  bus  routes  in  con- 
junction with  High  School  District  No.  2.  The  total  general  fund  and  transportation  budgets  for  Elemen- 
tary School  District  No.  27  for  FY  1983  are:  general  fund,  ^987,000;  transportation  budget,  $77,900. 
However,  the  incremental  portion  appropriated  to  individual  schools  (Lodge  Grass  and  Corral  Creek)  are  not 
available  (Big  Horn  County  Elementary  School  District  No.  27  1982).  Personnel  for  the  grade  school  are 
considered  adequate  at  current  needs.  However,  the  school  facilities  are   inadequate  for  current  levels  of 
demand.  The  addition  of  the  new  junior  high  school,  which  is  currently  being  constructed,  and  a  new  ele- 
mentary school  planned  for  1984  will  provide  an  elementary  school  with  surplus  capacity.   (LaCounte,  per- 
sonal communication,  November  1982.) 

Elementary  School  District  No.  27  (Corral  Creek).  The  Corral  Creek  Elanentary  School  provides  educa- 
tion for  students  in  the  rural,  southern  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  school  serves  children 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  and  is  staffed  with  one  teacher.  Enrollment  at  the  school  has  fluc- 
tuated in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-8  presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the  school  years 
1980-61  through  1982-83.  The  school  district  operates  one  bus  route  through  a  private  contractor.  Refer 
to  Elementary  School  District  No.  27  (Lodge  Grass)  for  total  general  fund  and  transportation  budget  expen- 
ditures. Personnel  for  the  grade  school  are  considered  adequate  at  current  needs,  and  the  school  facility 
has  surplus  capacity  for  current  levels  of  demand.   (Williamson,  personal  communication,  December  1982.) 

Elementary  School  District  No.  29  (Wyola).  Wyola  Elementary  School  provides  education  for  students 
from  throughout  the  southern  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  school  serves  children  in  kinder- 
garten through  grade  eight  and  is  staffed  with  one  principal  and  six  teachers.  Enrollment  at  the  school 
has  declined  slightly  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-9  presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the 
school  years  1980-81  through  1982-83.  The  school  district  utilizes  private  contractors  to  operate  three 
bus  routes.  The  current  general  fund  budget  is  $243,400,  and  the  FY  1983  transportation  budget  is  $50,400 
(Big  Horn  County  Elementary  School  District  No.  29  1982).  Personnel  for  the  grade  school  are  considered 
adequate  for  current  needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  a  surplus  capacity  at  current  levels  of  demand. 
(Millsap,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

Elementary  School  District  No.  1  (Squirrel  Creek).  The  Squirrel  Creek  Elementary  School  provides 
education  for  students  in  the  rural  southeastern  area  of  the  county.  The  school  serves  children  in  grades 
one  tnrough  eight  and  is  staffed  with  one  teacher.  Enrollment  at  the  school  has  remained  relatively 
stable  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-10  presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the  school  years 
1980-61  through  1982-83.  The  school  district  operates  one  bus  route  through  a  private  contractor.  The 
budgeted  general  fund  expenditures  for  FY  1983  are   $55,900,  and  the  elementary  district  transportation 
budget  is  $35,300  (Big  Horn  County  Elementary  School  District  No.  1  1982).  Personnel  for  the  grade  school 
are  considered  adequate  at  current  needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  surplus  capacity  for  current  levels 
of  aemand.  (Helvey,  personal  communication,  December  1982.) 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-8 

Public  School    Enrollment  By  Grade 

Elementary  School   District  No.   27 

Corral    Creek   (Rural ) 


Grade 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


TOTAL 


n 


Source:     Montana  Office  of  Public   Instruction,   1980  and  1981;  Jerry 
Williamson,   Elementary  School   District  No.   27,   personal   communication, 
October  1982. 
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TABLE  3.3.2.6-9 

Public  School  Enrollment  by  Grade 

Elementary  School  District  No.  29 

Wyola,  Montana 


Grade  1980-81  1981-82  1982-83 

K  7  8  11 

1  5  7  6 

2  8  4  6 

3  12  9  7 

4  9  9  7 

5  8  7  9 

6  9  8  9 

7  3  10  6 

8  12  6  6 

TOTAL  73  68  67 

Source:  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  1980  and  1981;  Deward 
Mill  sap,  Elementary  School  District  No.  29,  personal  communication, 
October  1982. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-10 

Public  School   Enrollment  by  Grade 

Elementary  School   District  No.   1 

Squirrel    Creek   (Rural) 


Grade  1980-81                  1981-82                 1982-83 

1  12  1 

2  1-1 

3  1  —                          — 

4  2  1" 

5  —22 

6  112 

7  111 

8  —  1                              1 

TOTAL  7                             8                             8 

Source:  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  1980  and  1981; 

Barbara  Helvey,  Elementary  School  District  No.  1,  personal 
communication,  October  1982. 
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High  School  District  No.  3  (Pryor).  Plenty  Coups  High  School  educates  students  from  the  entire  west- 
ern area  of  the  Crow  Inaian  Reservation.  The  high  school  serves  grades  nine  through  twelve  and  is  staffed 
with  a  principal  ana  eleven  teachers.  Enrollment  at  the  school  has  increased  since  its  founding  in  1974. 
After  the  completion  of  a  new  facility  in  1980,  high  school  enrollment  has  been  relatively  staDle  at  cur- 
rent levels.  Table  3.3.2.6-11  presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for  the  school  years  1980-81 
through  1982-83.  The  school  district  operates  two  bus  routes  in  conjunction  with  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict No.  2.  The  general  fund  expenditures  for  the  current  year  are  budgeted  at  J392,800  and  the  budgeted 
transportation  expenditure  is  $23,700  (Big  Horn  County  High  School  District  No.  3  1982).  Personnel  for 
the  high  school  are  considered  to  be  adequate  for  current  needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  a  surplus 
capacity.  (Anaerson,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Elementary  School  District  No.  2  (Pryor).  The  Pryor  Elementary  School  provides  education  for  students 
from  throughout  the  western  area  of  the  reservation.  The  school  serves  students  from  kindergarten  through 
graae  eight  ana  is  staffed  with  one  principal  and  nine  teachers.  Enrollment  at  the  school  has  remained 
stable  at  current  levels  in  recent  years.  Table  3.3.2.6-11  presents  the  school  enrollment  by  grade  for 
the  school  years  1980-81  through  1982-83.  The  school  district  operates  two  bus  routes  in  conjunction  with 
High  School  District  No.  3.  The  FY  1983  general  fund  budget  is  $276,400,  and  the  transportation  budget 
for  the  current  school  year  is  $23,600  (Big  Horn  County  Elementary  School  District  No.  2  1982).  Personnel 
for  the  grade  school  are  considered  adequate  at  current  needs,  and  the  school  facility  has  a  surplus 
capacity  for  current  levels  of  demand.  (Lynch,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 


Fiscal 


In  Montana,  school  districts  have  not  been  consolidated,  with  the  result  that  district  size  varies 
greatly.  Revenues  for  public  schools  can  be  addressed  in  three  parts:   (1)  general  budget  (frequently 
referred  to  as  the  operating  budget),  which  incudes  the  school  foundation  program,  (2)  other  budget  items, 
and  (3)  "title"  programs.  Most  operational  costs  for  school  districts  in  Montana  are  met  through  one  or  < 
combination  of  four  sources:  county  taxes,  district  taxes,  state  equalization  monies,  and  federal  pay- 
ments. 

Funds  for  the  general  school  budget  can  derive  from  the  foundation  program,  a  permissive  (i.e.  no  vote 
required)  district  levy  and  a  voted  district  levy.  A  maximum  permissive  budget  level  is  set  by  state 
statute  according  to  formulae  established  for  elementary  and  high  school  districts.  A  major  portion  (80 
percent)  of  this  budget  comes  from  the  foundation  program  that  is  supported  by  a  statutory  county  levy  on 
property  (25  mills  for  elementary  and  15  mills  for  high  schools)  by  the  state  equalization  fund,^  ana  by 
state-wide  deficiency  levies  on  property.-^  The  purpose  of  this  funding  mechanism  is  to  equalize  minimum 
operating  finances  among  elementary  and  high  schools  across  the  state.  Minimum  funding  levels  range  from 
$1,300  to  $1,990  per  student  for  elementary  schools  and  from  $1,771  to  $4,253  per  student  for  high 
schools.  The  funding  level  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  school  district,  with  lower  per  student  levels 
established  for  larger  districts  than  for  smaller  ones. 


Tne  aescription  of  school  financing  is  adapted  largely  from:  Montana  State  University,  The 
Taxation  and  Revenue  System  of  State  ana  Local  Government  in  Montana,  Bozeman  p.  22-28,  1980. 

The  county  revenues  are  supplemented  by  state  equalization  funds  if  the  statutory  millage  does  not 
yield  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  the  80  percent  requirements.  Excess  revenues  are  fowarded  to  the  state 
equal ization  fund. 

A  statewide  property  tax  that  can  be  imposed  in  case  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  state 
equalization  fund  is  insufficient  to  bring  every  school  to  the  foundation  level. 
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TABLE  3.3.2.6-n 

Public  School    Enronment  by  Grade 

Elementary  School   District  No.   2  and  High  School   District  No.   3 

Pryor,  Montana 


Grade  1980-81  1981-82  1982-83 

K  14  19  21 

1  8  5  5 

2  7  8  3 

3  7  5  6 

4  7  5  6 

5  9  7  5 

6  6  7  5 

7  6  5  7 

8  4  6  6 


Subtotal  68  67  64 

9  24  7  15 

10  25  22  10 
n  n  22  17 
12  16  12  23 

Subtotal  76  63  65 

TOTAL  144  130  129 


Source:  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  1980  and  1981;  Robert 
Lynch,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pryor  High  School  District  No.  3, 
personal  communication,  October  1982. 
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To  provide  the  additional  20  percent  of  the  maximum  permissive  level,  districts  may  impose  a  penris- 
slve  levy  on  the  taxable  value  of  property  in  the  district.  This  levy  may  not  exceed  9  mills  for  elemen- 
tary and  6  mills  for  high  school  district,  and  it  cannot  exceed  the  millage  necessary  to  complete  the 
maximum  permissive  budget  level.   (Where  the  levy  is  insufficient  to  fulfill  the  budget  level,  additional 
state  transfer  may  be  made). 

In  addition,  each  school  district  may  vote  a  district  levy  to  supplement  the  maximum  permissive  budget 
in  oraer  to  complete  the  total  general  budget. 

Transportation,  special  education,  capital  development,  and  other  functions  are  financed  through  vary- 
ing combinations  of  state,  county,  district,  and  federal  sources. 

School  districts  that  are  directly  impacted  by  federal  projects  and/or  personnel  qualify  for  federal 
PL  874  funos.  The  Crow  and  Cheyenne  reservations  are  considered  feoeral  impact  areas;  therefore,  the  pub- 
lic school  districts  that  receive  Indian  students  may  apply  for  PL  874  money.  This  money  goes  directly  to 
the  district  and  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  level  of  county  and  state  funding  they  receive  from  the 
foundation  program.  In  the  following  discussion,  the  federal  funds  are  categorized  as  federal  or  cash 
reappropriated  sources  of  revenue. 

This  section  presents  the  expenditure  and  revenue  history  for  the  public  school  districts  in  Big  Horn 
County.  The  history  consists  of  the  actual  FY  1981  and  the  approved  FY  1982  and  1983  expenditures  and 
revenues  for  each  district.  A  map  showing  the  school  district  boundaries  is  included  in  Figure  3.3.2.6-1. 

High  School  District  No.  1  (Hardin).  A  discussion  of  revenue  history,  expenditure  history,  and  debt 
service  is  included  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-12  presents  the  district's  revenues  by  major  source  for  the  period 
FY  1931  to  1983.  Over  this  period,  total  district  revenues  increased  27.8  percent,  reaching  $2.22 
million  in  the  FY  1983  budget.  Between  1981  and  1982,  general  fund  revenues  rose  11.2  percent  to 
$1.38  million.  Revenue  from  the  foundation  program  accounted  for  the  largest  share  of  the  genera. 
fund  revenue.   In  1981,  it  accounted  for  44.2  percent  of  the  general  fund  total  and  in  1983  ac- 
counted for  47.9  percent  of  the  budgeted  general  fund  total.  Federal  funds  and  cash  reappropriat- 
ed accounted  for  38.2  percent  of  the  the  general  fund  revenue  in  1981  compared  to  41.9  percent  in 
the  1983  budget. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  The  historical  expenditures  for  the  Hardin  High  School  are  presented  in 
Table  3.3.2.6-13.  Total  spending  increased  from  $696,500  in  1981  to  $1,385  million  in  the  1983 
budget.  Over  this  period,  general  fund  spending  increased  30.0  percent  to  $633,100  in  the  1983 
budget,  while  the  instruction  portion  of  the  general  fund  budget  increased  44.2  percent  to  $76,300, 

3)  Debt  service.  The  1983  budget  allocated  $208,700  for  debt  service  and  reserves  for  building  ac- 
tivities. The  district  has  an  outstanding  bond  debt  of  $650,000.  Since  the  district  has  a  tax- 
able valuation  of  $28.82  million,  the  bonding  capacity  of  the  district  is  $13.42  million. 

Elementary  District  No.  17H  (Hardin).  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt  service  is 
included  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-14  presents  the  revenues  by  major  source  for  Elementary  District 
No.  17H  for  the  period  FY  1981  to  1983.  Total  district  revenue  increased  from  $3.5  million  in 
1981  to  $3.7  million  in  the  1983  budget.  General  fund  revenues  decreased  by  11.4  percent  over 
this  period.  Revenue  from  the  foundation  program  accounted  for  40.9  percent  of  total  general  fund 
revenue  in  1980  and  57.7  percent  of  the  general  fund  budget  in  1983. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  Table  3.3.2,6-15  presents  the  expenditures  by  major  function  for  the  dis- 
trict. Total  district  spending  increased  from  $2.13  million  in  1981  to  $3.53  million  in  the  1963 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-12 

Revenue  History 

High  School   District  No.   1    (Hardin) 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


General   Fund 

District  Levy 

Interest 

Mi  seel laneous 

County  Foundation 

State  Equal ization 

Federal  Revenues 

Cash  Reappropri atea 

Other 
Total  General  Fund 

Transportation  Fund 

Di  strict 

County 

State 

Federal 
Total  Transportation 

Tuition  Fund  Total 

Retirement  Fund  Total 

Debt  Service  and  Building  Reserve  Total 

Insurance  Fund  Total 

Adult  Education  Total 


1981 

1982 

1983 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

97.6 

82.4 

139.8 

111.5 

0 

0 

.9 

0 

0 

548.1 

589.4 

661.6 

0 

0 

0 

474.3 

0 

0 

0 

543.0 

579.0 

0 

0 

0 

1.241.3 

1,214.8 

1,380.5 

20.8 

19.6 

10.6 

64.8 

63.3 

75.0 

32.4 

37.5 

37.5 

0 

0 

0 

118.0 

120.3 

123.0 

0 

0 

0 

105.4 

123.8 

141.3 

115.4 

140.0 

208.7 

146.1 

210.0 

334.1 

8.4 

27.7 

29.8 

TOTAL  DISTRICT  REVENUES 


1,734.7 


1,836.6 


2,217.5 


Source:  Mountain  West  Research-North,  Inc.  1982;  School  District  Budgets  1981 
1982,  ana  1983. 


Note:  Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-13 

Expenditure  History 

High  School    District  No.    1    (Hardin) 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


Actual 
1981 


General   Fund 

Administration 

Instruction 

Building  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital    Outlay 
Total    General   Fund 

Other  Funos 

Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Retirement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total    Other  Funds 


34.1 
592.8 
127.7 
122.4 

14.6 
891.6 


96.3 

0 

0 
92.2 

0 

0 
156.3 
344.8 


Approved 

Approved 

1982 

1983 

50.5 

66.4 

752.7 

823.6 

190.0 

223.8 

171.7 

191.6 

50.0 

75.0 

1214.8 

1380.5 

120.3 

123.0 

0 

13.8 

0 

0 

123.8 

141.5 

0 

108.7 

0 

100.0 

237.7 

266.0 

481.8 

752.8 

TOTAL   EXPENDITURES 


1236.4 


1696.8 


2133.3 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,    from  school    district 
fiscal    statements. 

Note:     Totals  may   not   sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-14 

Revenue  History 

Elementary  District  No.    1 7H   (Hardin) 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


1981 

1982 

1983 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Source 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

General  Fund 

District  Levy 

Interest 

Mi  scellaneous 

County  Foundation 

State  Equal ization 

Feoeral    Revenues 

Cash  Reappropriateo 

Other 
Total   General   Funa 

Transportation  Fund 

District 

County 

State 

Federal 
Total   Transportation 

Tuition  Fund  Total 

Retiren.ent  Fund  Total 

Debt  Service  ano  Building  Reserve  Total 

Insurance  Fund  Total 

Adult  Education  Total 


106.7 

0 

0 

252.3 

0 

0 

3.2 

0 

0 

1,168.0 

1,314.2 

1,460.8 

38.3 

67.1 

111.5 

1,283.7 

0 

0 

0 

903.7 

960.6 

51.6 

7.7 

0 

2,857.7 

2,292.7 

2,532.8 

90.0 

67.2 

57.8 

35.4 

44.2 

47.8 

35.4 

44.2 

47.8 

0 

0 

0 

160.8 

155.6 

153.4 

0.6 

1.2 

0.1 

215.8 

252.2 

301.7 

140.2 

131.9 

277.8 

156.8 

217.0 

440.6 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  DISTRICT   REVENUES  3,531.9  3,050.5  3,706.5 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.    1982;   School    District  Budgets   1981. 
Mbk,   ana  1983. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-15 


Expenditure  History 
Elementary  School    District  No. 
FY   1981-83 
($000) 


17H 


Source 


Actual 
1981 


Approved 
1982 


Approved 
1983 


General   Fund 

Aaministrat ion 

Instruction 

Builoing  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital   Outlay 
Total   General   Fund 

Other  Funds 

Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Retirement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total  Other  Funas 


63.0 

94.3 

119.5 

.380.0 

1,654.5 

1,850.3 

204.4 

295.7 

335.0 

98.2 

190.9 

166.0 

17.5 

59.3 

62.0 

,763.1 

2,292.9 

2,532.8 

145.9 

156.0 

153.4 

0 

0 

27.8 

0.8 

1.2 

0 

206.1 

252.2 

301.7 

0 

0 

125.6 

0 

0 

152.2 

17.0 

217.0 

235.9 

369.8 

626.4 

996.6 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


2,133.6 


2,919.3 


3,529.4 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,   from  school   district 
fiscal   statements. 


Note:     Totals  may   not  sum  due  to  rounding. 
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budget,  an  increase  of  65.4  percent.  General  fund  spending  increased  43.7  percent  from  $1.76  mil- 
lion in  1981  to  $2.53  million  in  the  1983  budget.  The  instruction  expenditures  increased  from 
$1.38  million  in  1981  to  $1.85  million  in  the  1983  budget. 
3)  Debt  service.  The  district  budgeted  $277,800  for  debt  service  and  building  reserve  in  the  1983 
buoget.  The  district  has  outstanding  bonds  worth  $750,000.  The  taxable  valuation  of  the  district 
is  $28.19  million  in  1983,  which  converts  to  a  bonding  capacity  of  $12.69  million. 

Elementary  District  No.  16  (Comnunity) .  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditure,  and  debt  service  is 
included  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-16  presents  the 'historical  revenues,  by  major  source,  for  the 
school  district  for  the  period  FY  1981-83.  Total  district  revenue  increased  42.4  percent  from 
$59,000  in  1981  to  $84,0000  in  the  1983  budget.  The  general  fund  revenue  increased  by  42.7  per- 
cent to  $49,000  in  the  1983  budget.  The  county  foundation  program  and  the  district  levy  were  the 
only  general  fund  revenue  sources.  The  county  foundation  program  contributed  70.2  percent  of  the 
total  general  fund  revenue  in  1981  and  65.4  percent  in  the  1983  budget. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  District  spending,  by  major  function,  for  the  period  FY  1981  to  1983  are 
presented  in  Table  3.3.2.6-17.  Total  spending  increased  from  $60,400  in  1981  to  $77,000  in  the 
1983  budget.  General  fund  spending  increased  25.8  percent  to  $49,000  in  the  1983  budget  while  the 
instruction  budget  increased  27,2  percent  to  $34,000. 

3)  Debt  service.  The  district  did  not  budget  debt  service  expenditures  in  1983.  The  current  value 
of  outstanding  bonds  for  the  district  is  $7,500.  The  taxable  valuation  of  the  district  is  $1.29 
million;  therefore,  the  bonding  capacity  of  the  district  is  $578,000. 

Elementary  District  No.  17K  (Big  Bend).  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt  service  is 
incluoed  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  The  historical  revenues  by  major  source  for  the  district  are  presented  in  Table 
3.3.2.6-18.  The  total  district  revenue  increased  60.1  percent  from  $14,000  in  the  1981  to  $23,0OC 
in  the  1983  budget.  The  general  fund  revenue  increased  67.2  percent  over  the  period.  The  county 
foundation  program  provided  94.8  percent  of  the  total  general  fund  revenue  in  1981  and  79.9  per- 
cent in  the  1983  budget. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-19  presents  the  district's  expenditures  by  major  function  for 
the  period  from  FY  1981  to  1983.  Total  spending  increased  from  $16,000  in  1981  to  $23,000  in  the 
1983  budget,  an  increase  of  41.1  percent.  The  general  fund  spending  increased  41.3  percent  to 
$20,000  in  the  1983  budget.  Instruction  expenditures  increased  from  $10,000  in  the  1981  to 
$13,000  in  the  1983  budget. 

3)  Debt  service.  The  district  made  no  expenditures  for  debt  service  in  th€  1983  budget  and  has  no 
outstanding  bond  issues.  The  taxable  valuation  of  the  district  is  $337,000,  yielding  a  bonding 
capacity  of  $152,000. 

High  School  District  No.  2  (Lodge  Grass).  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt  service  is 
included  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-20  presents  the  district  revenue  by  major  source  for  the  period  FY 
1981  to  1983.  The  total  district  revenue  decreased  slightly  from  $1,545  million  in  1981  to  $1,539 
million  in  the  1983  budget.  The  general  fund  revenue  increased  25.8  percent  to  $1.17  million  in 
the  1983  budget.  Federal  revenue  and  cash  reappropriated  sources  were  major  contributors  to  the 
general  fund  revenue.  In  1981  these  sources  comprised  41.9  percent  of  the  general  fund  revenue 
and  in  the  1983  budget  they  comprised  51.7  percent  of  the  total  general  fund  revenue. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  The  historical  expenditures  for  the  Lodge  Grass  High  School  district  are 
presented  in  Table  3.3.2.6-21.  Total  spending  increased  from  $681,000  in  1981  to  $1,549  million 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-16 

Revenue  History 

Elementary  District  No.    16   (Community) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


1981 
Actual 
Revenue 


Estimated 
Revenue 


TW2 

Estimated 

Revenue 


General    Fund 

District  Levy 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

County  Foundation 

State  Equal ization 

Federal  Revenues 

Cash  Reappropriated 

Other 
Total  General  Fund 

Transportation  Fund 

L^  strict 

County 

State 

Federal 
Total  Transportation 

Tuition  Fund  Total 

Retirement  Fund  Total 

Debt  Service  and  Building  Reserve  Total 

Insurance  Fund  Total 


Adult  Education  Total 


10.2 

15.9 

17.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24.0 

27.7 

31.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34.2 

43.6 

48.8 

6.8 

7.0 

10.4 

2.6 

2.9 

3.3 

1.2 

2.9 

3.3 

0 

0 

0 

10.7 

12.8 

16.9 

5.7 

9.5 

8.2 

3.5 

3.9 

4.5 

3.0 

4.6 

4.0 

2.0 

1.4 

1.6 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  DISTRICT  REVENUES 


59.0 


75.9 


84.0 


Source:     Mountain  y,est  Research-North,    Inc.    1982;   School    District  Budgets   1981, 
1S82,   anc  1983. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE  3.3.2.6-17 


Expenditure  History 
Elementary  School  District  No. 
FY  1981-83 
($000) 


16 


Source 


Actual 
1981 


Approved 
1982 


Approved 
1983 


General  Fund 

Admin istrat i  on 

Instruction 

Building  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital  Outlay 
Total  General  Fund 

Other  Funds 
Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Retirement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total  Other  Funds 


3.2 

3.4 

4.2 

26.5 

30.4 

33.7 

4.3 

5.3 

6.3 

0 

0 

0 

4.8 

5.5 

4.6 

38.8 

44.6 

48.8 

8.9 

10.2 

15.4 

0 

0 

0 

7.1 

8.8 

6.7 

3.0 

3.9 

4.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.6 

1.2 

1.6 

21.6 

24.1 

28.2 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


60.4 


68.7 


77.0 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,   from  school    district 
fiscal   statements. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-18 

Revenue  Hi  story 

Elementary  District  No.    1 7K   (Big  Bend) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


1981         1982         1983 
Actual       Estimated     Estimated 


Source      '  Revenue Revenue Revenue 


General  Fund 

District  Levy 

Interest 

Mi  seel laneous 

County  Foundation 

State  Equalization 

Federal  Revenues 

Cash  Reappropriated 

Other 
Total  General  Fund 

Transportation  Fund 

District 

County 

State 

Feceral 
Total  Transportation 

Tuition  Func  Total 

Retirement  Fund  Total 

Debt  Service  and  Building  Reserve  Total 

Insurance  Fund  Total 

Adult  Education  Total 


0.6 

3.1 

3.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.0 

13.0 

15.5 

0 

0.2 

0.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.6 

16.2 

19.4 

0.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

C.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

1.1 

2.1 

1.8 

0 

0 

0 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0 

0 

0 

0.8 

0.8 

C.8 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  DISTRICT  REVENUES  14.3  2C.0  22.9 

Source:  Mountain  Ivest  Research-North,  Inc.  1982;  School  District  Budgets  1981, 
1982,  ana  1983. 

Note:  Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-19 

Expenditure  History 

Elementary  School    District  No.    17K   (Big  Bend] 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


Actual 
1981 


Approved 
1982 


Approved 
1983 


General  Fund 

Administration 

Instruction 

Bui  loins  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital  Outlay 
Total  General  Fund 

Other  Funds 
Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Retirement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total  Other  Funds 


0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

9.7 

11.2 

13.2 

3.7 

4.7 

5.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13.8 

16.4 

19.5 

1.5 

2.1 

1.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

2.5 

3.7 

3.5 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


16.3 


20.1 


23.0 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,    from  school    district 
fiscal    statements. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-20 

Revenue  History 

High  School   District  No.   2   (Lodge  Grass) 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


1981 

1982 

1983 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Source 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

General   Fund 

District  Levy 

249.3 

261.3 

248.8 

Interest 

67.2 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

5.0 

0 

0 

County  Foundation 

221.3 

291.3 

318.9 

State  Equal ization 

0 

0 

0 

Federal    Revenues 

340.8 

0 

0 

Cash  Reappropriated 

0 

430.6 

606.8 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

Total   General    Fund 

933.6 

983.2 

1,174.2 

Transportation  Fund 

District 

32.6 

33.7 

43.1 

County 

15.7 

23.8 

26.0 

State 

7.4 

11.9 

13.0 

Feceral 

0 

0 

0 

Total   Transportation 

55.8 

69.5 

82.2 

Tuition  Funa  Total 

0 

0 

0 

Retirement  Fund  Total 

51.0 

71.0 

79.3 

Debt  Service  and  Building 

Reserve  Total 

302.7 
19.1 

464.3 
20.2 

282  8 

Insurance  Fund  Total 

20.0 

Adult  Education  Total 

1.0 

1.0 

l.C 

TOTAL   DISTRICT  REVENUES 

1,645.0 

1,609.1 

1,639.4 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.    1982;   School    District  Budgets   1981 
1982,   ana  1983.  ^  ' 

Note:      Totals  may   not  sum  due   to  rounding. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-21 

Expenditure  History 

High  School   District  No.    2   (Lodge  Grass) 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


Actual 

Approved 

Approved 

1981 

1982 

1983 

64.6 

79.5 

82.8 

312.0 

473.1 

547.7 

131.5 

226.4 

290.2 

45.8 

69.6 

109.6 

11.3 

134.7 

144.0 

565.2 

983.3 

1,174.3 

58.7 

66.9 

92.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42.1 

71.0 

79.3 

0 

0 

282.8 

0 

0 

0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

115.8 

157.9 

474.7 

General   Fund 

Administration 

Instruction 

Building  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital    Outlay 
Total    General    Fund 

Other  Funds 
Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Retirement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total   Other  Funds 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


681.0 


1,141.2 


1,649.0 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,   from  school    district 
fiscal    statements. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 
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in  the  1983  budget,  an  increase  of  142.0  percent.  The  general  fund  expenditures  increased  107.8 
percent  to  J1.174  million  1n  the  1983  budget.  Expenditures  on  instruction  rose  from  $312,000  ir, 
1981  to  $548,000  in  the  1983  budget. 
3)  Debt  service.  The  district  budgeted  $283,000  for  debt  service  in  the  1983  school  year.  The  dis- 
trict currently  has  $2.27  million  in  outstanding  bonds.  The  district's  taxable  valuation  is 
$93.28  million,  giving  it  a  bonding  capacity  of  $41.98  million. 

Elementary  District  No.  27  (Lodge  Grass).  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt  service  is 
included  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  The  revenue  history  of  the  district  from  the  period  FY  1981  to  1983  is  presented 
in  Table  3.3.2.6-22.  Total  district  revenues  increased  from  $974,000  in  1981  to  $1,207  million  in 
the  1983  budget,  an  increase  of  23.9  percent.  The  general  fund  revenue  increased  20  percent  to 
$987,000  in  the  1983  budget.  Federal  revenue  and  cash  reappropriated  sources  constituted  a  large 
portion  of  the  districts  general  fund  revenue.   In  1981  these  sources  provided  50.1  percent  of  the 
general  fund  revenue. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-23  presents  the  district  expenditures  by  major  function. 
Total  expenditures  increased  78.8  percent  from  $660,000  in  1981  to  $1,130  million  in  the  1983 
budget.  The  general  fund  spending  increased  79.4  percent  from  $550,000  to  $987,000.  Expenditures 
on  instruction  increased  from  $376.2  thousand  in  1981  to  $670,000  in  the  1983  budget. 

3)  Debt  service.  The  district  did  not  budget  expenditures  for  debt  service  in  the  1983  budget.  The 
district  does  have  $225,000  worth  of  outstanding  bonds.  The  taxable  valuation  of  the  district  is 
$2.11  million,  which  means  that  the  bonding  capacity  of  the  district  is  $950,000. 

Elementary  District  No.  29  (Wvolal.  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt  service  is 
included  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-24  presents  the  revenue  by  major  source  for  the  Wyola  Elerr.entary 
School  District.  Total  revenue  decreased  from  $353,000  in  1981  to  $336,000  in  1983,  a  reduction 
of  4.8  percent.  General  fund  revenues  decreased  a  total  of  11.4  percent  to  $243,000  in  1983. 
Federal  revenues  and  cash  reappropriated  constituted  a  large  share  of  the  general  fund  revenues. 
These  sources  accounted  for  57.2  percent  of  the  general  fund  budget  in  1981  and  53.4  percent  in 

1 983. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  Expenditures  by  major  function  for  the  Wyola  School  District  are  presented 
in  Table  3.3.2.6-25.  Total  spending  increased  by  9.3  percent  from  FY  1981  to  1983.  General  fund 
spending  increased  2.8  percent  to  $243,000  in  1983.  The  instruction  spending  increased  from 
$119,000  in  1981  to  $139,000  in  1983,  an  increase  of  17  percent.  Administrativeexpenditures 
decreased  27  percent  over  the  period. 

3)  Debt  service.  The  district  budgeted  $8,000  for  building  reserve  spending  in  1983.  No  other  debt 
service  expenaitures  are  budgeted.  The  taxable  valuation  of  the  district  is  $1.11  million  in 
1983;  therefore,  the  bonoing  capacity  of  the  district  is  $499,000. 

.   Elementary  District  No.  1  (Squirrel  Creekl.  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt  service 
IS  incluaeo  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  Revenues  by  major  source  for  the  district  for  the  period  FY  1981  to  1983  are 
presented  in  Taole  3.3.2.6-26.  Total  revenues  increased  from  $80,000  in  1981  to  $105,000  in  1983, 
a  rise  of  31.2  percent.  The  cash  reappropriated  funding  became  a  major  source  during  the  period 
It  was  nonexistent  in  1981  but  accounted  for  53  percent  of  the  general  fund  revenue  in  1983. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-27  shows  the  historical  expenditures  for  the  Squirrel  Creek 
school.  Total  expenoitures  increased  from  $61,000  in  1981  to  $105,000  in  1983,  an  increase  of 
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TABLE    3.3.2.6-22 

Revenue  History 

Elementary  School    District  Ho.   27   (Lodge  Grass) 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


1981 

1982 

1983 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Source 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

General   Fund 

District  Levy 

Interest 

Mi  seel laneous 

County  Foundation 

State  Equal ization 

Federal    Revenues 

Cash  Reappropriated 

Other 
Total   General   Fund 

Transportation  Fund 

District 

County 

State 

Federal 
Total   Transportation 

Tuition  Fund  Total 

Retirement  Fund  Total 

Debt  Service  and  Building  Reserve  Total 

Insurance  Fund  Total 

Adult  Education  Total 


0.2 

0 

0 

83.2 

0 

0 

3.6 

0 

0 

263.2 

365.3 

409.2 

72.5 

72.7 

83.3 

398.7 

0 

0 

0 

290.0 

494.1 

0 

0 

0 

822.0 

728.0 

986.6 

22.9 

42.5 

46.9 

11.7 

15.6 

15.5 

11.7 

15.6 

15.5 

0 

0 

0 

46.2 

73.6 

77.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

61.2 

69.0 

95.0 

27.9 

35.6 

26.9 

15.8 

19.0 

20.0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL   DISTRICT   REVENUES  974.1  926.0  1,207.2 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.    1982;   School    District  Budgets  1981, 
1982,   and  1983. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding, 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-23 

Expenditure  History 

Eleinentary   Sctiool    District  No.    27   (Lodge  Grass) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


Actual 
1981 


Approved 
1982 


Approved 
1983 


General   Fund 

Administration 

Instruction 

Building  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital   Outlay 
Total    General   Fund 

Other  Funds 

Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Reti  rement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total  Other  Funds 


42.3 

55.7 

70.8 

376.2 

466.7 

670.0 

109.8 

154.4 

162.7 

20.3 

45.7 

75.1 

1.2 

5.5 

8.0 

549. S 

728.0 

986.6 

44.3 

73.6 

77.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50.2 

69.0 

95.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15.2 

19.0 

20.0 

109.7 

161.6 

192.9 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


659.5 


889.6 


1,179.5 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,   from  school    district 
fiscal    statements. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-24 

Revenue  History 

Elementary  School   District  Ho.   29   (Wyola) 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


1981 

1582 

1$83 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Source 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

General   Fund 

District  Levy 

Interest 

Mi  seel laneous 

County  Foundation 

State  Equalization 

Federal    Revenues 

Cash  Reappropriated 

Other 
Total   General   Fund 

Transportation  Fund 

District 

County 

State 

Federal 
Total   Transportation 

Tuition  Fund  Total 

Retirement  Fund  Total 

Debt  Service  and  Building  Reserve  Total 

Insurance  Fund  Total 

Adult  Education  Total 


19.5 

43.6 

0 

5.0 

0 

0 

2.2 

0 

0 

81.6 

94.5 

98.7 

9.2 

13.4 

14.7 

157.3 

0 

0 

0 

50.7 

130.0 

0 

0 

0 

274.8 

202.3 

243.4 

21.0 

39.1 

33.1 

7.9 

8.7 

8.7 

7.9 

8.7 

8.7 

0 

0 

0 

36.7 

56.6 

56.4 

6.2 

6.5 

5.0 

20.4 

20.8 

22.3 

8.8 

8.8 

8.6 

5.4 

10.5 

5.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.1 

TOTAL  DISTRICT  REVENUES 


352.9 


306.4 


336.0 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.    1982;   School    District  Budgets  1981 
1982,   ana  1983. 


Note:     Totals  may   not  sum  due   to   rounding. 
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TABLE    3. 3. 2:. 6-25 

Expenditure  History 

Elementary  School   District  No.    29   (Wyola) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


Sou  rce 


Actual 
1981 


Approved 
1982 


Approved 

1983 


General   Fund 
Administration 
Instruction 
Builaing  Operation 
Other  Expenses 
Capital   Outlay 

Total    General   Fund 


25.9 

118.8 

66.1 

26.0 

0 

236.8 


22.1 

121.9 

41.0 

17.3 

202.3 


18.9 

139.4 

46.3 


243.4 


Other  Funos 

Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Retirement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total    Other  Funds 


38.4 


55.5 


50.4 


9.2 
18.2 

6.5 
20.8 

3.9 
22.5 

7.1 
68.9 

11.0 
93.8 

7.6 

6.4 

90.8 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


305.7 


296.1 


334.2 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,   from  school    district 
fiscal   statements. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding, 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-26 

Revenue  History 

Elementary  School   District  No.   1    (Squirrel    Creek) 

FY  1981-83 

($000) 


1581 

1982 

1?83 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Source 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

General   Fund 

District  Levy 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 
Lounty  Foundation 
State  Equal ization 
Federal    Revenues 
Cash  Reappropriated 
Other 
Total   General    Fund 

Transportation  Fund 

Di  stnct 

County 

State 

Federal 
Total   Transportation 

Tuition  Fund  Total 

Retirement  Fund  Total 

Debt  Service  and  Building  Reserve  Total 

Insurance  Func  Total 

Adult  Education  Total 


34.4 

8.7 

12.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.6 

12.5 

14.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32,5 

29.6 

0 

0 

0 

44.9 

53.6 

55.9 

18.6 

25.8 

26.7 

4,0 

4.7 

5.4 

4.0 

4.7 

5.4 

0 

0 

0 

26.7 

35.1 

37.4 

0 

0.1 

0.1 

5.1 

6.5 

0 

0 

0 

3.0 

3.8 

3.8 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL   DISTRICT   REVENUES 


79.8 


99.0 


104.7 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.   1982;   School   District  Budgets   1981 
1982,   and  1983. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE    3.3.2.6-27 

Expenoiture  History 

Elementary  School   District  Mo.   1    (Squirrel   Creek) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


Actual 
1981 


Approved 
1982 


Approved 
1983 


General   Fund 

Admi  ni  strati  on 

Instruction 

Building  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital   Outlay 
Total    General    Fund 

Other  Funds 

Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Reti  rement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funas 

Total  Other  Funds 


2.8 

4.7 

5.6 

22.7 

34.3 

35.6 

1.6 

10.1 

10.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.0 

2.7 

3.5 

3.5 

30.4 

53.6 

56.0 

25.5 

35.1 

37.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.5 

6.5 

7.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.0 

3.8 

3.8 

31.0 

45.4 

48.7 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


61.4 


99.0 


104.7 


Source:     Mountain  Uest  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,   from  school    district 
fiscal    statements. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding, 
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70.5  percent.  General  fund  spending  increased  84.2  percent  to  $56,000  in  1983.  The  instruction 
spending  increased  56.8  percent  from  $23,000  in  1981  to  $36,000  in  1983. 
3)  Debt  service.  The  district  did  not  budget  for  debt  service  expenditures  in  1983.  There  are  no 
outstanding  debts  for  the  district  at  this  time.  The  district  has  a  taxable  valuation  of  $90.06 
million;  therefore  it  has  a  bonding  capacity  of  $40.53  million. 

High  School  District  No.  3  (Pryor).  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt  service  is 
included  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-28  presents  the  district  revenues  by  major  source  for  the  period 
FY  1981  to  1983.  Total  district  revenues  increased  from  $332,000  in  1980  to  $472,000  in  the  1983 
budget,  an  increase  of  41.7  percent.  General  fund  revenue  increased  37.3  percent  to  $393,000  in 
the  1983  budget.  Federal  revenue  and  cash  reappropriated  comprised  40.7  percent  of  the  general 
fund  revenue  in  1981  and  46.5  percent  in  the  1983  budget. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-29  presents  the  expenditure  history  for  the  Pryor  High 
School.  Total  expenditures  increased  from  $370,000  in  1981  to  $472,000  in  the  1983  budget,  an 
increase  of  27.3  percent.  General  fund  spending  rose  23  percent  to  $393,000  in  the  1983  budget. 
Instruction  spending  increased  from  $179,000  in  1981  to  $209,000  in  the  1983  budget,  a  rise  of  17 
percent. 

3)  Debt  service.  The  district  does  not  have  any  outstanding  debt  at  this  time.  The  taxable  valua- 
tion of  the  district  is  $701,000,  which  means  that  the  bonding  capacity  is  $316,000. 

Elementary  District  No.  2  (Pryor).  A  discussion  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt  service  is 
included  in  this  section. 

1)  Revenue  history.  Revenues  by  major  source  for  the  Pryor  elementary  district  are  presented  in 
Table  3.3.2.6-30.  Total  revenues  increased  from  $236,000  in  1981  to  $347,000  in  1983,  an  increase 
of  46.6  percent.  The  district  received  a  large  portion  of  its  fund  from  federal  and  cash  reappro- 
priated sources.  These  funds  accounted  for  49.4  percent  of  the  total  general  fund  budget  in  1981 
and  53.0  percent  of  the  general  fund  budget  in  1983. 

2)  Expenditure  history.  Table  3.3.2.6-31  presents  the  expenditures  by  major  function  for  the  Pryor 
elementary  school  during  the  FY  1981-83  period.  Between  1981  and  1983,  total  expenditures  in- 
creased from  $288,000  to  $347,000,  an  increase  of  20.7  percent.  The  general  fund  spending  in- 
creased 17.4  percent  to  $275,000.   Instruction  spending  increased  32.6  percent. 

3)  Debt  service.  The  district  did  not  make  expenditures  for  debt  service  during  the  period.  The 
district  has  a  taxable  valuation  of  $701,000,  therefore,  it  has  a  bonding  capacity  of  $316,000. 

3.3.3  Hardin 

3.3.3.1  General  Description 

This  section  describes  the  existing  environment  in  Hardin,  which  is  defined  by  the  city's  municipal 
boundaries,  and  the  Hardin  area,  which  consists  of  the  portion  of  Big  Horn  County  located  north  of  the 
Crow  ana  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  reservations'.  The  section  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Section 

3.3.3.2  describes  the  area's  population  and  economy.  Section  3.3.3.3  describes  social  life  and  cultural 
diversity  in  Hardin  and  the  Hardin  area.  Current  housing  conditions  are  portrayed  in  Section  3.3.3.4. 
Facilities/services  and  fiscal  conditions  are  described  in  sections  3.3.3.5  and  3.3.3.6,  respectively. 


'in  some  tables,  this  area  is  designated  as  "Hardin  North." 
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TABLE    3.3.2.6-28 

Revenue  History 

High  School    District  No.    3    (Pryor) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


TWi "^2  TM3 

Actual                 Estimated             Estimated 
Source  Revenue  Revenue Revenue 


General  /und 

District  Levy  0  0  0 


Interest 

Miscellaneous 

County  Foundation 

State  Equal ization 

Federal    Revenues  116.3  67.3  7.1 


Lash  Reappropriated 
Total    General    Fund  286.0  351.0  392.8 


Transportation  Fund 

District  6.6  13.3  16.5 


County 

State 

Federal  0  10.0  0 


Total   Transportation 


Tuition  Fund  Total  0  0  0 

Retirement  Fund  Total  25.3  28.5  40.0 

Debt  Service  and  Building  Reserve  Total  0  0  0 

Insurance  Fund  Total  7.2  12.5  15.0 

Adult  Education  Total  0  0.0 


14. 

2 

0. 

2 

124. 

1 

26. 

2 

116. 

3 

0 

0 

286. 

0 

6, 

,6 

4. 

,9 

2, 

,5 

0 

13, 

,9 

0 

25 

.3 

0 

7 

.2 

0 

20.0  0 

0  C 


164.0  171.5 

36.9  38.7 


62.8  175.6 

0  0 


5.6  4.8 

2.8  2.4 


31.8  23.7 


TOTAL   DISTRICT  REVENUES  332.4  423.8  471.5 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.    1982;   School    District  Budgets  1981, 
1982,    and  1983. 

Note:     Totals  may   not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE   3.2.2.6-29 

Expenditure  History 

High  School    District  No.    3    (Pryor) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


ActUol 
1981 


Approved 
1982 


Approved 
1983 


General    Fund 

Admini strati o  n 

Instruction 

Building  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital   Outlay 
Total   General   Fund 

Other  Funds 
Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Retirement  Fund 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total   Other  Funds 


30.6 

34.8 

35.6 

178.8 

195.5 

209.2 

40.4 

70.5 

77.0 

38.1 

38.2 

58.0 

31.4 

82.0 

13.0 

319.3 

351.0 

392.8 

20.6 

31.8 

23.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.3 

28.5 

40.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.2 

12.5 

15.0 

51.1 

72.8 

78.7 

TOTAL   EXPENDITURES 


370.4 


423.8 


471.5 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,   from  school    district 
fiscal    statements. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding, 
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TABLE   3.3.2.6-30 

Revenue  History 

Elementary  School    District  Mo.    2    (Pryor) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


1581 

1982 

1983 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Source 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

General    Fund 

Pi  strict  Levy 

Interest 

Mi  seel laneous 

County  Foundation 

State  Equal ization 

Federal    Revenues 

Cash  Reappropriated 

Other 
Total   General    Fund 

Transportation  Fund 

Pi  strict 

County 

State 

Federal 
Total   Transportation 

Tuition  Fund  Total 

Retirement  Fund  Total 

Debt  Service  and  Building  Reserve  Total 

Insurance  Fund  Total 

Adult  Education  Total 


0.2 

0 

0 

21.5 

20.0 

0 

0.7 

0 

0 

65.4 

93.1 

108.9 

0 

0 

204 

95.2 

32.3 

68.3 

0 

102.9 

78.3 

0 

0 

0 

192.9 

265.9 

276.4 

11.7 

13.2 

16.0 

2.5 

2.8 

3.8 

2.5 

2.8 

3.8 

0 

10.0 

0 

16.7 

28.8 

23.7 

0 

0 

0 

19.0 

23.3 

32.0 

0 

0 

0 

8.2 

13.1 

15.0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  DISTRICT  REVENUES 


236.7 


330.7 


347.1 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.    1982;   School    District  Budgets  1981, 
198L,   and  198o. 


Note:     Totals  may   not  sum  due  to   rounding, 
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TABLE    3.3.2.6-31 

Expenditure  History 

Elementary  School    District  No.    2   (Pryor) 

FY   1981-83 

($000) 


Source 


Actual 
1981 


Approved 
1982 


Approved 
1983 


General    Fund 

Administration 

Instruction 

Building  Operation 

Other  Expenses 

Capital   Outlay 
Total    General   Fund 

Other  Funds 
Transportation  Fund 
Bus  Reserve  Fund 
Tuition  Cost 
Retirement  Funa 
Debt  Service  Fund 
Building  Reserve  Fund 
Other  Funds 

Total   Other  Funds 


20.5 

28.8 

31.6 

126.5 

171.7 

167.8 

28.5 

34.0 

41.0 

20.5 

27.0 

35.0 

39.5 

4.0 

6.0 

235.5 

265.5 

276.4 

22.8 

28.5 

23.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19.7 

23.3 

32.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9.5 

13.1 

15.0 

52.0 

64.9 

70.6 

TOTAL   EXPENDITURES 


287.5 


330.4 


347.0 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982,    from  school   district 
fiscal    statements. 


Note:     Totals  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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3.3.3.2  Population  and  Economy 

Hardin  is  the  seat  of  Big  Horn  County  government.  The  1980  population  of  Hardin  was  3,300  (30  perce.  . 
of  the  county  total).  When  the  Big  Horn  north  area  is  considered  with  the  city  of  Hardin,  the  total  popu- 
lation sums  to  4,249  (38  percent  of  county  population). 

Hardin  serves  as  a  first-order  trade  center  for  most  of  Big  Horn  County  and  adjacent  portions  of  sur- 
rounding counties  and  is  particularly  accessible  given  its  location  along  1-90.  Some  second-order  pur- 
chases are  made  in  Hardin,  but  most  higher  order  goods  are  available  in  Billings  or  Sheridan. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.3.3.2-1,  the  largest  employment  sectors  in  Hardin  by  place  of  residence  are  trade, 
service,  and  government.  As  shown  in  Table  3.3.3.2-2,  the  largest  employment  sectors  in  the  northern  part 
of  Big  Horn  County  by  place  of  residence  are  agriculture,  trade,  and  services. 

3.3.3.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

Because  the  anticipated  level  of  impact  from  the  proposed  mines  is  low,  no  detailed  study  of  the 
social  organization  of  Hardin  was  made.  As  the  county  seat  and  major  population  center  of  the  county,  and 
as  a  culturally  mixed  community  located  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  the  residents  of  Hardin 
have  experienced  many  of  the  processes  and  tensions  described  in  sections  3.2.3  and  3.3.2.2.  Further 
description  of  the  history  of  Hardin  is  provided  in  the  Historical  Overview  (HRA  1983),  and  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Crow  and  non-Indian  residents  of  the  community  is  provided  in  the  Socioeco- 
nanic  Report  by  the  Crow  Tribe  (AITS  1983).  Since  these  descriptions  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
assessing  the  probable  level  of  impact  from  the  proposed  mines,  no  further  detail  is  presented  here. 

3.3.3.4  Housing 

Tables  3.3.3.4-1  and  3.3.3.4-2  present  U.S.  Census  data  on  Hardin  and  the  Hardin  area  (Big  Horn  North 
allocation  area)  housing  unit  mix  in  1970  and  1980.  According  to  U.S.  Census  data,  Hardin's  housing  stock 
grew  from  990  units  in  1970  to  1,360  units  in  1980,  an  increase  of  37  percent.  Single-family  units  con- 
stituted 59  percent  of  the  increase  in  units  over  the  period.  Mobile  homes  made  up  35  percent  of  the 
increase  ano  multifamily  units  composed  the  remaining  6  percent. 

The  revised  housing  data  for  Indian-occupied  units  in  Hardin  are  presented  in  Table  3.3.3.4-3.  These 
data  provide  the  basis  for  the  housing  forecasts. 

The  Big  Horn  north  allocation  area  gained  fewer  units  than  Hardin,  but  its  overall  growth  rate  of  73 
percent  was  almost  double  that  of  Hardin.  The  mix  of  new  houses  was  similar  to  Hardin  and  was  composed  of 
51  percent  single-family  detached,  5  percent  multifamily,  and  44  percent  mobile  homes. 

3.3.3.5  Facilities  and  Services 

The  facilities  and  services  operated  by  Hardin  include:  general  government,  engineering  and  public 
works,  police,  and  fire. 

General  government 

Hardin  is  a  relatively  small  town  with  a  recorded  1980  census  popuation  of  3,215.  Hardin  city  govern- 
ment realizes  economy  by  having  staff  members  overlap  into  several  functional  areas.   In  winter,  there  are 
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TABLE   3.3.3.2-1 

Employment  by   Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

City  of  Hardin 

1980 


Industry 

Hard 
Number 

in  City 
Percent 

Big  Horn 
Number 

County 
Percent 

Percent  of 
Sector 

Ag. ,  Forestry  and 

Fisheries 

26 

1.9 

680 

17.1 

3.8 

Mining 

133 

9.7 

292 

7.3 

45.5 

Construction 

120 

8.7 

219 

5.5 

54.8 

Manufacturing 

6 

0.4 

43 

1.0 

13.9 

TCPU^ 

78 

5.7 

139 

3.5 

56.1 

Wholesale  &  Retai 

Trade 

369 

26.9 

589 

14.8 

62.6 

FIRE^ 

45 

3.3 

113 

2.8 

39.8 

Services 

431 

31.4 

1,274 

32.1 

33.7 

Government 

164 

11.9 

613 

15.4 

26.7 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

1,372 

100.0 

3,962 

100.0 

34.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,  Real  Estate. 
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TABLE   3.3.3.2-2 

Employment  by    Industry  by   Place  of  Residence 

Big  Horn  North 

1980 


Big  Horn  North 

Big  Horn 

County 

Percent  of 

Industry 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Sector 

Ag,   Forestry  and 

Fi  sheries 

157 

31.0 

680 

17.1 

23.1 

Mi  ning 

17 

3.3 

292 

7.3 

5.8 

Construction 

14 

2.8 

219 

5.5 

6.4 

Manufacturing 

12 

2.4 

43 

1.0 

27.9 

TCPU^ 

24 

4.7 

139 

3.5 

17.2 

Wholesale  &  Retai 

il   Trade 

68 

13.4 

589 

14.8 

n.5 

FIRE^ 

24 

4.7 

113 

2.8 

21.2 

Services 

164 

32.3 

1.274 

32.1 

12.9 

Government 

27 

5.3 

613 

15.4 

4.4 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

507 

100.0 

3,962 

100.0 

12.8 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,  Real  Estate. 
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lABLE   0.3.3.^-1 

City  of  Hardin 
Housing  Units  by  Type 


1970 

1980 

Char 

ge  1970  to  1980 

Type  of  Unit 

Number  of 
Units 

Percent  of 

Change 
(year-round) 

Percent 

1970-1980 

Growth 

Total   Housing  Units 

Year-round  Units 

Single-family   detached 
Multi family 
Mobile  homes 

990 

979 
680 
232 

67 

1  ,360 

1,347 
898 
255 
194 

370 

368 

218 

23 

127 

100.0 

59.2 

6.3 

34.5 

37.4 

37.6 

32.1 

9.9 

189.6 

Source:     U.S.   Department 
Characteristics  for  Montana, 

of  Commerce, 
1970,   1980. 

Bureau 

of 

the  Census,   Detailed 

Housing 
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TABLE    3.3.3.4-2 

Big   Horn  North 
Housing  Units  by  Type 


1980 

Chan 

,ge   1970  to   1980 

Type   of   Unit                                         1970 

Ni 

jmber  of 
Units 

Percent  of 

Change 
(year-round) 

Percent 

1970-1980 

Growth 

Total   Housing  Units                        218 

Year-round  Units                               218 
Single-family  detached           211 
Multi  family                                     5 
Mobile  homes                                  2 

377 

364 

286 

13 

66 

159 

146 

74 

8 

64 

100.0 

50.7 

5.5 

43.8 

72.9 

67.0 

35.1 

160.0 

3,300.0 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce, 
Characteristics   for  Montana,   1970,   1980. 

Bureau 

of 

the  Census,   Detailed 

Housing 
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TABLE   3.3.3.4-3 

Year-round  Housing  Units  by  Type 
City  of  Hardin 


Type  of  Unit                                        Indian  Non-Indian  Total 

Single-family  detached                        97  817  914 

Multifamily                                               27  232  259 

Mobile  home                                             22  177  199 

TOTAL                                                            146  1,226  1,372 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,  Inc.,   1982. 
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35  total  employees,  including  the  mayor  and  six  council  members  and  about  55  In  summer.  The  general  gov- 
ernment function  includes  the  city  clerk,  treasurer,  the  collection  of  fees  and  taxes,  and  the  water  bil- 
ling department.  There  are  two  staff  members  for  general  government  functions  only. 

In  1981,  a  new,  joint  city  hall  and  shop  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  office  portion  of  the 
city  hall  is  2,498  sq.  ft.  and  the  shop  portion  is  5,280  sq.  ft.,  for  a  total  city  hall/shop  complex  of 
7,778  sq.  ft.   It  was  paid  for  totally  from  city  funds  using  a  combination  of  cash  and  revenue  bonds. 

Engineering  and  public  worics 

The  engineering  department  is  responsible  for  conducting  the  uniform  building  code  inspections  for  new 
and  renovated  structures  in  Hardin.  They  do  not  perform  electrical,  mechanical,  or  plumbing  inspections. 
The  majority  of  the  86  buiaing  permits  issued  in  1982  were  for  repairs  or  renovations  on  residential  units 
(such  as  roofs,  garage  additions,  carports,  and  the  like).  Only  seven  were  for  new  homes.  About  100 
building  permits  have  been  issued  each  year  for  the  last  three  years.  Hardin's  planning  is  done  by  Cumin 
Associates  in  Billings. 

There  are  18.87  miles  of  streets  in  Hardin;  16.52  are  paved  and  2.35  are  graveled.  The  streets  in 
Hardin  are  in  good  condition.  About  sixty  blocks  were  paved  and  overlaid  in  1982.  No  per  mile  mainten- 
ance costs  were  available.  For  equipment,  Hardin  has  a  motor  patrol,  two  sweepers,  and  a  flusher  truck. 
The  equipment  is  fairly  new  and  in  good  condition.   It  is  maintained  in  the  city  shop  at  city  hall.  This 
department  nas  4.25  personnel  and  usually  hires  two  more  people  in  the  summer.  The  personnel  level  has 
remained  the  same  auring  the  last  three  years. 

Hardin  has  a  new  sewage  treatment  plant  that  consists  of  oxidation  ditches  and  an  activated  sludge 
plant.  Its  capacity  is  one  million  gallons,  and  can  therefore  handle  a  population  of  about  6,000  people. 
It  is  currently  running  at  a  little  under  one-half  million  gallons.  The  plant,  finished  in  1980,  was  con- 
structed primarily  with  EPA  and  coal  board  funds.  Although  the  city  contributed  some  of  the  $1.25  million 
cost,  the  EPA  portion  was  75  percent,  ana  the  coal  board  paid  for  most  of  the  remainder.  There  are  1,173 
service  customers  on  the  Hardin  sewer  system;  988  are  residential  and  185  are  commercial.  Of  the  cotnner- 
cial  customers,  106  are  charged  at  the  residential  rate  because  of  their  small  size.  The  monthly  fees  of 
$4.64  are  being  raised  to  $5.15;  they  pay  for  operations  and  maintenance  expenses  and  for  retiring  the 
revenue  bonds  on  the  new  city  hall  building  where  the  administrative  space  for  the  sewage  facilities  are 
located.  The  tap  charge  is  $250  for  residential  and  $500  for  conriercial.  There  is  no  plant  investment 
fee.  Other  renovations  or  adaitions  to  the  sewer  system  in  Hardin  include  a  new  main  line  and  a  new  sewer 
Jet  cleaner.  The  jet  cleaner  cost  $90,000. 

Hardin  has  a  clorination,  presedimentation,  rapid  sand  filtration  water  system.  The  source  of  water 
is  the  Bighorn  River.  Hardin  has  filed  for  fifteen  cubic  feet  per  second  (10,860  acre  feet  per  year)  of 
water  rights.  The  local  planning  standard  is  150  gallons  per  capita  per  day.  Hardin's  treatment  capacit, 
is  4  million  gallons  per  day.  The  system  was  updated  in  1978  and  1979.  Over  the  last  twenty  years,  tne 
water  department  has  been  systematically  replacing  all  mains;  currently  all  mains  are  new  and  the  whole 
town  is  on  asbestos  cement  piping.  Water  in  Hardin  is  metered  at  a  monthly  charge  of  $5.20  for  3,000  gal- 
lons and  17  cents  per  100  additional  gallons.  There  is  no  plant  investment  fee.  A  one-mile  water  trans- 
mission line  from  the  Bighorn  River  is  currently  being  built  by  a  grant  from  the  coal  board  at  a  cost  of 
$675,000.  There  are  two  storage  tanks  west  of  town,  each  500,000  gallons;  one  is  steel  and  one  is  con- 
crete. The  storage  tanks  feed  the  town  through  a  sixteen-inch  and  a  twelve-inch  water  main.  There  is 
presently  enough  storage  to  handle  twice  the  population  that  exists  in  Hardin.  Usage  runs  about  one-hal: 
million  gallons  per  day  in  the  winter  and  up  to  1.5-2.0  million  gallons  per  day  in  the  sumer. 

Garbage  collection  in  Hardin  is  accomplished  by  the  city's  garbage  compaction  truck,  a  driver,  ana  :«- 
men.  Service  includes  once-a-aay  pickup  for  commercial  estaolishments  and  twice-a-week  pickup  for  resi- 
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aential  customers.  The  fee  is  $48  per  year  for  residences  and  $364  a  year  for  commercial  customers.  The 
fees  pay  for  expenses  and  a  capital  replacement  fund  earmarked  at  $10,000  a  year.  The  city  owns  a  land- 
fill that  the  county  uses,  operates,  and  maintains.  The  city  owns  two  trucks,  a  1980  and  a  1978  model;  '  : 
costs  about  $3,500  a  year  to  maintain  these  trucks. 

Of  Hardin's  seven  parks,  three  parks  (5  acres)  are  developed;  2.25  acres  are  undeveloped.  One  park 
was  developed  within  the  last  two  years;  the  others  are  older.  They  are  operated  and  maintained  by  teen- 
agers in  the  summer.  The  school  district  has  assumed  the  function  of  operating  recreation  programs,  most- 
ly in  the  summer.  One  of  the  parks  has  a  swimming  pool  that  has  been  repaired  but  still  has  leakage  prob- 
lems. Currently,  the  mayor  is  meeting  with  the  school  district  superintendent  to  discuss  the  possiblity 
of  building  a  new  indoor  pool  {Hochalter,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

Police 

Hardin  contracts  with  the  Big  Horn  County  Sheriff's  Department  for  police  protection,  for  which  they 
pay  32.5  mills  from  the  city's  budget  on  an  annual  basis.  A  city  police  commission  has  just  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  regularly  with  the  county  commissioners  and  sheriff's  department  to  increase  cooperation 
ana  understanding  between  the  two  jurisdictions. 

Fire 

haroin  has  a  twenty-man,  volunteer  fire  department  which  serves  the  city.  A  new  truck  costing  $64,000 

is  being  purchased  in  1983  from  a  coal  board  grant.  Hardin  is  selling  its  1964  truck,  but  it  also  has  a 

1975  model.  The  fire  house  is  a  metal  building  with  two  stalls.  The  sheriff's  department  handles  fire 
dispatching.  The  budget  comes  from  the  city's  general  fund. 

3.3.3.6  Fiscal 

Financial  profile:  city  of  Hardin 

Table  3.3.3.5-1  gives  three  years'  financial  data  for  Hardin.  The  following  summarizes  the  data  and 
assesses  the  town's  potential  to  accommodate  growth  and  its  resulting  fiscal  consequences. 

Hardin's  population  has  shown  little  change  since  the  1980  Census  and  indicates  the  town  has  been  in  a 
slow  growth  status.  The  increase  in  housing  stock,  which  has  been  slow  but  steady,  does  not  seem  to  be 
reflected  in  the  town's  taxable  valuation,  which  has  slightly  declined  since  1980  in  spite  of  inflation. 
The  decline  is  probably  due  to  a  statewide  12  percent  reduction  in  commercial  assessments  for  equalization 
purposes.  The  municipal  property  tax  levy  has  dropped  seven  mills  since  1980  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in 
taxable  valuation.  Hardin  levies  about  sixty-one  mills  for  general  purposes  (the  maximum  is  sixty-five 
mills),  plus  twenty-two  mills  for  special  purposes,  such  as  capital  improvements,  firemen's  pension, 
city-county  planning,  parks  and  playground,  and  insurance. 

FY  1983  revenues  are  budgeted  to  be  lower  than  for  preceding  years,  reflecting  the  greater  cash 
($215,000  starting  balance)  available  for  appropriation  this  year.  Property  taxes  are  the  major  revenue 
source  and  usually  account  for  40  to  50  percent  of  total  revenues.  Licenses  and  permits  are  expected  to 
be  the  second  largest  revenue  source  for  FY  1983,  with  $86,550  budgeted  ($40,000  of  which  is  anticipated 
from  engineering  fees  and  building  permits).  Corporate  license  tax  constitutes  7  percent  of  general  fund 
revenues,  and  local  fees  plus  miscel laenous  revenues  contribute  another  14  percent.   Intergovernmental 
revenues  have  aecreaseo  since  the  general  fund  no  longer  receives  motor  vehicles  fees  and  gas  tax  reven- 
ues. Budgeted  general  fund  expenditures  show  an  increase  both  for  operating  and  capital  outlay,  with 
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total  expenditures  budgeted  at  about  $500,000,  up  10  percent  from  the  previous  year.  However,  if  the 
total  amount  is  spent,  the  town  would  have  no  cash  reserve. 

Hardin  operates  water,  sewer,  and  garbage  utilities.  They  are  supported  solely  from  user  fees  and 
charges,  which  pay  for  operating  costs  and  the  debt  service  on  the  revenue  bonds.  While  total  enterprise 
fund  revenues  have  stayed  at  nearly  the  same  level  for  the  past  three  years  (about  $360,000  annually  for 
water,  sewer,  and  garbage),  expenditures  budgeted  for  FY  1983  show  a  larger  increase  due  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  surplus  cash  for  appropriation.  This  indicates  that  system  revenues  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  costs,  including  debt  repayment. 

Hardin  has  a  small  general  obligation  debt  balance  of  $32,500  out  of  a  $65,000,  1977  issue  for  a  fire 
truck.  Annual  principal  and  interest  payments  of  about  $8,600  are  made  from  a  small  mill  levy.  A  1976, 
$300,000  water  system  revenue  bond  issue  has  $210,000  remaining  principal,  and  a  1981  revenue  bond  issue 
of  $150,000  (paid  equally  out  of  the  water,  sewer,  and  garbage  funas)  has  a  remaining  balance  of 
$145,000.  Total  annual  debt  payments  are  about  $40,000  for  both  issues.  Since  only  the  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  are  limited,  the  town  has  about  $822,000  remaining  debt  capacity  (calculated  at  28  percent  of 
its  taxable  valuation]. 

In  conclusion,  Hardin  has  had  no  particular  problems  managing  its  financial  affairs  but  has  not  been 
in  a  growth  mode.  Should  rapid  growth  occur,  there  would  be  considerably  more  pressure  for  services,  with 
resulting  financial  consequences.  Since  the  town  relies  mainly  on  a  property  tax,  it  may  have  difficulty 
responding  to  immediate  needs  because  of  the  inherent  lag  in  the  property  tax  base,  particularly  since 
mine  development  would  occur  in  the  county  and  not  directly  add  to  Hardin's  tax  base.  The  town  has  some 
capacity  to  bond  for  capital  needs  (about  $822,000  in  FY  1983).  The  enterprise  funds  are  currently  self- 
supporting;  utility  fees  would  probably  be  maintained  at  a  level  to  assure  continued  support. 

3.3.4  Decker  and  Surrounding  Area 

3.3.4.1  General  Description 

This  section  describes  the  southeastern  corner  of  Big  Horn  County  that  is  located  east  of  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  and  south  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  Although  Decker  is  the  area's 
only  community.  Spring  Creek  is  another  potential  community  that  could  be  developed  if  more  people  movea 
into  the  area.  The  section  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Section  3.3.4.2  describes  the  area's  population 
ano  economy.  Section  3.3.4.3  describes  social  life  and  cultural  diversity  in  the  Decker  area.  Local 
housing  conditions  are  portrayed  in  Section  3.3.4.4.  Sections  3.3.3.5  and  3.3.3.6  note  that  because  no 
jurisaictional  units  are  present  in  the  Decker  area,  discussions  of  facilities/services  and  fiscal  condi- 
tions are  not  appropriate.  Schools  in  the  Decker  area  were  discussed  at  the  county  level  (see  Section 
3.3.2.6). 

Kirby,  DecKer,  Birney,  and  Otter  Creek  are  open  country  communities  located  in  the  southern  portions 
of  Big  Horn  ana  Rosebud  counties,  Montana.  The  conriunities  are  located  in  the  Tongue  River  Drainage  in 
broken  prairie  and  rolling  hills  that  have  been  used  primarily  for  cattle  grazing.  Average  annual  pre- 
cipitation is  low,  qualifying  the  area  as  semiarid.  None  of  the  cotmiunities  are  incorporated,  and  each 
has  gradually  provided  fewer  services  than  during  its  highest  population  period  of  the  1920s  when  home- 
steading  was  at  its  peak. 
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3.3.4.2  Decker/Spring  Creek  Area 

Population  and  economy 

In  the  Decker  area,  most  of  the  1980  population  of  189  lived  in  rural  areas  and  pursued  agricultural 
endeavors  or  in  an  area  near  the  mine  sites.  Most  of  those  who  lived  near  the  mine  sites  worked  at  the 
mines  or  were  employed  in  a  secondary  service  industry.  Table  3.3.4.2-1  shows  the  composition  of  employ- 
ment of  residents  of  the  area.  Agriculture  predominates  but  other  sectors  are  represented. 

3.3.4.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

Background 

Two  major  economic  and  technological  forces  have  operated  in  the  Decker  study  area  over  the  recent 
past.  The  first  and  more  continuous  has  been  the  gradual  absorption  of  small  ranch  and  homestead  proper- 
ties into  large  ranch  operations.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  increasing  mechanical  efficiency  of 
large-scale  operations  coupled  with  the  economic  inf easibi 1 ity  of  small  agricultural  operations.  The 
second,  more  recent  and  dramatic  change  has  been  the  development  of  large  surface  coal  mining  operations 
near  Decker. 

Each  community  has  gradually  lost  population  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Decker  and  Otter  Creek  com- 
munties  have  additionally  lost  population  since  1970,  primarily  due  to  the  purchase  of  coal  bearing  lands 
and  the  accompanying  out-migration  of  former  ranchers.  Effectively,  no  new  in-migration  has  compensated 
for  recent  out-migration.  Persons  nearing  retirement  have  moved  away,  primarily  to  Sheridan.  A  few  fam- 
ilies have  relocated  to  agricultural  locations  outside  the  study  area.  No  young  adults  are  operating 
their  own  agricultural  operations  in  the  Decker  or  western  Otter  Creek  areas.  Persons  remaining  in  the 
area,  including  renters  of  former  ranches  now  owned  by  coal  companies,  are  almost  exclusively  long-term 
area  residents. 


Changes  in  social  organization 

Diversity/complexity.  Communities  differ  in  the  degrees  of  social,  economic,  and  political  diversity 
ana  complexity.  Changes  in  each  dimension  relate  to  both  the  long-term  technological  trend  and  short-terr 
mining  effects  discussed  above. 

The  age  structure  of  each  community  appears  to  be  growing  older.  Agricultural  communities  typically 
have  above  median  age  profiles  that  have  continued  to  grow  older  since  World  War  II.  This,  coupled  with 
the  loss  of  population,  has  reduced  the  need  for  community  social  services.  Decker,  Birney,  and  Kirby 
continue  to  have  elementary  schools,  though  the  number  of  schools  and  students  in  the  area  is  considerabl:,- 
reouced  from  three  decades  ago.  The  distance  from  well  established  services  is  associated  with  current 
services.  Birney,  the  most  isolated  community  has  a  store,  gas  station,  school,  and  religious  services; 
Kirby,  the  next  most  isolated,  has  a  bar  as  well  as  a  school.  The  church  no  longer  is  operating.  Western 
Otter  Creek  has  no  community  social  services;  children  attend  school  at  Decker.  Decker  continues  to  have 
a  school,  post  office-general  store,  and  bar.  New  county  road  maintenance  shops  and  deputy  sheriff  are 
located  in  the  Decker  area.  Decker  also  was  the  site  of  a  temporary  construction  camp  and  a  proposed  new 
planned  community  development,  which  has  not  materialized.  No  new  commercial  or  public  services  have  oc- 
curred in  the  communities  except  for  the  road  maintenance  section  and  deputy  in  Decker,  both  of  which 
primarily  were  brought  in  to  accommodate  the  increased  day  use  population  of  miners  commuting  to  Decker 
area  mines. 
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TABLE  3.3.4.2-1 


Employment  by 

Industry  by  Place 

Decker  Area 

1980 

of  Residence 

Decker 

Big  Horn 
Number 

County 
Percent 

Percent  of 

Industry 

Number 

Percent 

Sector 

Ag,   Forestry  and 

Fi  sheries 

44 

27.8 

680 

17.2 

6.5 

Mining 

22 

13.9 

292 

7.4 

7.5 

Construction 

13 

8.2 

219 

5.5 

5.9 

Manufacturing 

14 

8.9 

43 

1.1 

32.6 

TCPU^ 

0 

0.0 

139 

3.5 

0.0 

Wholesale  &  Retai 

1   Trade 

17 

10.8 

589 

14.9 

2.9 

FIRE^ 

18 

11.4 

113 

2.8 

15.9 

Services 

16 

10.1 

1,274 

32.1 

1.2 

Government 

14 

8.9 

613 

15.5 

2.3 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

158 

100.0 

3,962 

100.0 

4.0 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,  Real  Estate. 
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The  political  diversity/complexity  of  the  communities  in  the  area  also  appears  to  be  minimal.  A 
women's  organization,  the  Oecxer  Women's  Club,  which  formerly  operated  actively  on  behalf  of  the  area,  has 
become  a  social  club  with  more  members  in  Sheridan  than  in  the  rural  communities.  No  formal  political 
organizations  exist  in  the  rural  communities.  The  school  trustees  continue  to  be  elected  from  long- 
standing residents  with  agricultural  backgrounds.  One  member  of  the  Big  Horn  planning  commission  resides 
near  Decker.  By  his  admission,  there  has  been  little  reason  for  increased  local  political  activity  in  the 
area.  With  loss  of  population  and  services,  there  is  little  need  for  more  government.  Local  residents 
look  to  state  and  federal  legislation  to  protect  their  interests  from  exploitation  by  energy  companies  or 
environmental  preservationists.  Some  have  joined  organizations,  particularly  resource  councils,  to  fur- 
ther their  interests  with  the  state  legislature.  Their  major  concerns  have  been  protection  of  water  quan- 
tity and  quality  and  air  quality,  all  critical  to  an  area  that  is  dependent  upon  grazing  that  has  a 
relative  paucity  of  springs.  Decker  and  Otter  Creek  residents  have  been  particularly  upset  by  perceived 
degradation  of  springs  and  air  quality  because  of  mining,  while  residents  of  Birney  and  Kirby  fear  such 
problems  may  soon  be  upon  them.  Area  residents  also  are  concerned  with  a  host  of  "people  pollution"  prob- 
lems, which  they  see  related  to  mining.  Collectively,  these  range  from  increased  traffic  speed  and  flow 
by  unfamiliar  persons  to  more  serious  nuisances  such  as  trespassing,  poaching,  and  rustling. 

Although  the  range  of  political  issues  has  increased  with  recent  surface  mining,  actual  participation 
in  political  affairs  and  voting  probably  has  been  reduced  due  to  population  losses  and  the  scarcity  of 
issues  that  are  seen  as  locally  amenable  to  political  action. 

Economic  diversity/complexity  has  changed  little  in  the  study  area  communities.  The  exception  is  that 
ranches  who  sold  or  leased  land  to  energy  corporations  have  gained  a  new  source  of  revenue.  Since  many  of 
these  persons  have  left  the  area,  economic  impacts  are  not  evident.  Among  those  who  have  remained,  the 
efficiency  of  their  operations  seems  to  have  increased  because  of  newer  and  bigger  machinery,  which  have 
come  to  replace  former  ranch  hands. 

The  most  obvious  change  in  employment,  increased  mining,  has  primarily  affected  persons  and  conmuni- 
ties  outside  the  Decker-Birney  area,  since  most  miners  coimute  from  the  Sheridan  area.  However,  1980 
census  data  indicate  that  35  residents  of  the  Decker  area  were  employed  in  mining  or  construction  jobs  -- 
compared  to  44  who  were  employed  in  agriculture.  Most  coal  tax  revenues  flow  to  Helena  and  Hardin,  leav- 
ing primarily  symbolic  developments  in  the  economy  around  Decker.  The  agricultural  base  that  provided  tne 
local  jobs  and  local  revenue  has  been  gradually  displaced  by  mining  that  provides  few  jobs  to  long-term 
ranchers  and  essentially  no  increase  in  services. 

Changes  in  Kirby  and  Birney  during  recent  years  have  been  insignificant.  Decker,  however,  has  become 
a  skeleton  of  a  former  community.   It  has  lost  population,  and,  more  importantly,  much  sense  of  commun- 
ity. Western  Otter  Creek  has  gradually  been  undergoing  changes  similar  to  Decker,  except  Otter  Creek 
lacks  the  infrastructure  for  providing  services  that  Decker  has,  making  it  even  more  vulnerable  to  extinc- 
tion. 


Stratification 

Each  of  the  Decker-Birney  study  area  communities  traditionally  has  had  clear  stratification  based  upon 
lano  ownership  characteristics  (tenure  and  size  of  holdings).  A  second  criterion  of  status  was  whether 
one  was  a  local  long-term  resident,  preferably  a  native,  or  a  more  recent  migrant  to  the  area.  Long-term 
ranchers  occupied  the  highest  status.  Transients  without  land  occupied  the  lowest.  All  others  fell  in 
between.  Categories  frequently  mentioned  as  "undesirables"  were  miners  and  Native  Americans,  though  few 
of  either  lived  in  the  communities.  Decker  and  Kirby  each  had  a  family  or  two  of  miners,  which  inter- 
viewers indicated  were  not  welcomed  into  the  agricultural  communities.  However,  one  Decker  mining  family, 
in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were  local  natives,  was  well  received  and  was  instrumental  in  community 
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activities,  including  the  school  board.  This  indicates  that  long-term  familiarity  may  transcend  biases 
related  to  land  ownership  or  occupation. 

Since  none  of  the  communities  had  many  newcomers  or  outsiders,  the  fascination  toward  them  was  more  as 
a  point  of  reference  for  themselves  than  as  a  result  of  personal  contact.  Only  in  Decker  have  newcomers 
begun  to  fill  a  void  created  by  the  gradual  loss  of  long-term  ranchers. 

Outside  linkages 

Neighbor  and  kinship  interaction  constitute  the  most  common  and  important  forms  of  sociation  in  these 
agricultural  comunities.  The  continuance  of  these  networks  as  friends  and  relatives  move  away  consti- 
tutes the  primary  types  of  outside  linkages  for  longtime  community  members.  The  most  common  focus  of  such 
interaction  is  the  Sheridan  area,  the  urban  center  to  which  residents  of  the  area  are  affiliated,  and  the 
location  most  likely  to  attract  them  when  they  relocate. 

Voluntary  associations  are  rare  in  the  area.  The  Decker  Women's  Club  now  meets  more  frequently  in 
Sheridan  than  in  Decker.  Few  ranchers  mentioned  membership  in  voluntary  associations,  though  a  few  have 
participated  in  educational  and  agricultural  organizations  within  the  state.  Most  also  have  had  interac- 
tion with  agricultural  extension  services.  For  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  though,  the  residents  of 
the  area  remain  personally  independent  of  formal  organizations  from  outside.  Their  primary  concerns  and 
activities  are  closely  allied  with  their  personal  sphere  of  influence. 

Economic  linkages  follow  patterns  similar  to  social  linkages.  Most  shopping  and  banking  is  done  in 
Sheridan  or  Billings.  Hardin  and  Forsyth,  the  respective  county  seats,  are  utilized  for  essentially  no 
services  for  Decker  and  Otter  Creek,  except  those  which  are  politically  essential,  such  as  registration 
and  taxation.  Birney  residents  travel  to  Miles  City  for  some  entertainment  and  shopping  just  as  Kirby 
residents  travel  to  Hardin.  For  the  most  part,  though,  Sheridan  is  the  local  social  and  business  center. 
Children  from  the  area  usually  room  and  board  in  Sheridan  while  attending  high  school.  Ranchers  mentioned 
that  in  recent  years  they  have  felt  themselves  becoming  a  minority  in  "their  town"  as  Sheridan  merchants 
have  begun  to  cater  to  the  newcomers  employed  in  the  mines.  However,  they  still  report  feeling  very  com- 
fortable and  well  treated  in  Sheridan. 

Political  linkages  outside  the  community  also  have  remained  essentially  informal  and  personal  rather 
than  formally  organized.  The  major  changes  that  have  occurred  through  political  action  have  been  the 
improvement  of  the  Sheridan-Decker  road,  the  placement  of  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Decker,  and  the  creation  of 
a  two-employee  highway  maintenance  shop  in  Decker.  Each  of  these  additions  was  perceived  by  local  resi- 
dents as  necessary  because  of  the  increased  traffic  in  the  area  as  well  as  attendant  problems  associated 
with  road  users.  {Speeding,  drunken  driving,  danger  to  school  busses,  traffic  noise,  and  more  frequent 
theft,  trespassing,  and  poaching  were  seen  as  consequences  of  development  which  needed  to  be  rectified.) 
In  addition,  area  residents  felt  they  deserved  protection  and  compensation  for  these  increasing  problems 
that  could  no  longer  be  handled  in  the  former  informal  ways  that  required  personal  recognition  and  respon- 
sibility by  all  parties.  The  primary  method  of  applying  political  pressure  was  through  direct  personal 
contact  with  the  county  commissioners.  Grumbling  among  local  residents  lea  several  influential  persons  tc 
communicate  concerns  to  the  Big  Horn  County  coirjnissioners  who  eventually  allocated  resources  to  the  com- 
munity. The  Decker  Women's  Club  and  the  previously  mentioned  head  of  the  planning  board  are  noteworthy  i- 
this  regara.  Although  local  residents  agree  that  the  changes  have  improved  the  local  access  and  safety, 
the  symbolic  importance  is  notable.  The  local  community  had  been  the  focus  of  revenues  generated  by  coal 
aevelopment  as  well  as  the  site  for  disruption  and  annoyance.  They  desired  recognition  for  the  burden 
they  had  shouldered.  The  political  contributions  provided  these  while  serving  genuine  needs  as  well. 
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Integration  (coordination  and  cooperation) 

Rural  life  in  isolated  areas  is  based  upon  levels  of  personal  recognition  and  trust  developed  over 
long  time  periods  through  the  sharing  of  necessary  activities  and  sociation.  These  form  the  foundation  of 
the  integration  of  community  members.  Historically,  these  have  ranged  from  sharing  the  work  of  operating 
local  schools  and  agricultural  activities  to  pulling  neighbors  out  of  ditches,  entertaining  one  another, 
ana  collectively  being  aware  of  and  sharing  in  the  variety  of  life  events.  Life  in  small,  isolated,  and 
stable  communities  eventually  bares  most  skeltons  in  the  closets:   they  are  exemplary  of  the  concept  of 
integration,  particularly  when  members  are  relatively  homogeneous. 

These  characteristics  could  have  been  used  to  describe  each  Decker  area  community  until  the  past 
decade.  They  still  apply  to  the  more  remote  areas  of  Kirby,  Otter  Creek,  and  Birney.  The  other  areas 
have  gradually  disintegrated.  Old-time  residents  have  left  the  area  as  their  land  has  been  purchased  by 
energy  companies,  particularly  in  Decker  and  western  Otter  Creek.  With  them  has  gone  the  essential  requi- 
site of  sharing  activities.  The  remaining  ranchers  now  are  more  independent,  particularly  due  to  better 
machinery  and  ease  of  transportation.   Ironically,  the  improved  road  and  higher  incomes  that  come  from 
coal  development  for  the  Decker  area  ranchers  were  important  in  reducing  both  community  size  and  need  for 
integration.  The  nearly  universal  comment  by  area  residents  was,  "People  don't  get  together  any  more." 
The  areas  which  lie  beyond  a  comfortable  perimeter  from  the  Decker  area,  roughly  fifteen  miles  off  the 
paved  road,  retain  consiaerably  more  of  their  prior  character. 

Newcomers  traditionally  are  not  quickly  considered  to  be  cotmunity  members.  Birth  in  the  area  is  the 
most  common  criteria  of  an  old-timer.  Decades  of  residence,  particularly  through  marriage  into  an  old- 
time  ranch  family,  may  also  qualify  one  for  that  status.  The  trust  and  acceptance  that  follow  years  of 
cautious  observation  and  shared  activity  are  not  lightly  taken.  Consequently,  acceptance  of  newcomers 
into  the  study  area  during  the  past  decade  has  been  slow.  Persons  employed  in  nonagricultural  occupa- 
tions, essentially  mining  personnel,  have  not  been  integrated  unless  they  had  old-time  agricultural  roots 
in  the  community.  Ranchers  frequently  reported  that  they  knew  their  ranch  neighbors  disliked  mining  and 
miners.  Occasionally,  they  candidly  admitted  holding  the  sentiment  themselves.  Almost  universally,  the 
longtime  ranchers  acknowledge  that  they  had  not  socialized  with  the  newcomer  miners.  Teachers  supple- 
mented these  interviews  by  confiding  that  children  of  mining  personnel  are  regarded  as  "different;"  that 
is,  inferior,  by  ranchers  and  their  children.  They  partially  accounted  for  this  by  an  observed  transience 
and  unpredictability  of  enrollment  by  those  with  nonagricultural  backgrounds,  but  the  more  important  cause 
seemed  to  be  an  established  bias  against  nonagricultural  newcomers  in  their  area. 

Perceptions  of  the  community 

Integration  is  the  most  essential  concept  for  interpreting  the  functioning  of  the  small,  isolated 
agricultural  communities  exemplified  by  those  in  the  study  area.  Lacking  the  differentiation  of  denser 
and  more  industrialized  communities,  their  activities  tend  to  occur  as  a  whole  —  the  distinctions  between 
political,  economic,  formal,  and  other  institutional  categories  are  blurred  in  these  communities. 
Instead,  residents  regard  community  activities  as  personal,  shared  elements  of  life  within  a  mutually 
recognized  group.  As  long  as  activities  are  needed  and  excecuted  by  the  communal  group,  there  is  a  shared 
recognition  and  "awareness."  As  the  need  for  activities  is  lost,  so  is  the  basis  for  this  subjective 
aimension  for  community.   In  Decker,  that  sense  is  primarily  held  in  retrospect;  the  loss  of  continuing 
identity  is  recognized.   It  persists  in  the  more  outlying  communities.  The  current  and  former  residents 
around  Decker  recognize  and  feel  the  passing  of  the  sense  of  shared  identity  that  they  had  with  the  place 
ana  its  people.  At  the  same  time,  they  see  the  loss  as  an  inevitable  fate  following  the  utilization  of  a 
previously  unused  and  desirable  resource,  coal.  They  are  glad  for  the  good,  though  frequently  demanding, 
times  of  the  integrated  ranch  community.  Persons  in  the  more  remote  communities  fear  the  loss  they  have 
seen  in  neighboring  Decker,  a  difficult  admission  for  persons  who  define  much  of  their  lives  in  terms  of 
fierce  independence.  One  responaent  told  of  driving  a  drunk  neighbor  home,  as  had  been  done  semiannually 
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for  decades,  with  a  pride  in  contributing  to  community  well-being.  It  was  an  activity  one  ought  to  do, 
like  attending  the  school  Christmas  program,  sharing  in  fall  roundup,  or  assisting  at  the  time  of  a  birth 
or  death.  The  pride  of  independence,  coupled  with  the  willingness  to  share  and  assist  when  necessary, 
contributes  to  their  perception  that  it  is  a  way  of  life  superior  to  others,  but  reserved  for  the  able  and 
competent.  Honesty,  trust,  and  integrity  are  the  bonding  concepts  developed  through  long-term,  mutual 
needs  accomplished  informally  and  collectively. 

Some  community  dissatisfaction  due  to  coal  development  even  in  outlying  comnunities  was  expressed  in 
interviews.  Ranchers  felt  less  able  to  control  their  own  land  because  of  increased  traffic  of  outsiders. 
But,  they  are  continuing  to  assist  each  other  by  identifying  trespassers  or  poachers  and  notifying  neigh- 
bors of  their  presence.  They  are  aware  that  no  formal  mechanisms  are  likely  to  solve  any  increase  in 
proolems  encountered  in  their  relatively  remote  and  sparsely  settled  areas. 

3.3.4.4  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  3.3.4.4-1,  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area's  housing  stock  grew  from  93  units  in  1970 
to  108  units  in  1980,  an  increase  of  16  percent.  However,  the  supply  of  year-round  units  only  increased 
by  three  units  between  1970  and  1980,  indicating  that  either  much  of  the  growth  over  the  period  was  in 
nonyear-round  housing  or  that  many  of  the  year-round  houses  in  1970  were  not  occupied  on  a  year-round 
basis  in  1980.  Table  3.3.4.4-1  indicates  that  all  of  the  housing  growth  in  the  1970s  in  this  area  con- 
sisted of  multifamily  units  and  mobile  homes.  While  a  few  single-family  units  may  have  been  built,  others 
were  abandoned  over  the  decade. 

Although  there  are  a  few  subdivisions  currently  being  developed  in  the  Hardin  area  (see  Section 
3.3.2.3),  one  large  but  undeveloped  subdivision  in  the  Spring  Creek  area  appears  to  have  more  potential  to 
accommodate  workers  employed  in  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area.  This  subdivision,  known  as  "Spring  Creek," 
was  approved  in  1978  and  has  a  sewer  lagoon  and  mainline  water  system  in  place.  Spring  Creek's  prelimin- 
ary plan  allows  for  the  development  of  single-family  units,  multifamily  units,  and  mobile  homes  and  pro- 
vides space  for  recreational  vehicles,  a  school,  a  church,  and  commercial  and  park  space. 

According  to  its  developers.  Spring  Creek  has  not  been  developed  because  of  insufficient  demand  for 
housing  in  the  area.  The  developers  estimate  that  demand  for  at  least  sixty  mobile  homes  would  be  needed 
before  any  development  would  take  place.  After  the  mobile  home  park  and/or  recreational  vehicle  park  were 
developed.  Spring  Creek's  developers  would  begin  an  effort  to  stimulate  coirmercial  activity  and  construc- 
tion of  permanent  housing  units  if  more  housing  demand  in  the  area  were  present.  The  developers  estimate 
that  construction  of  permanent  units  could  begin  within  ninety  days  of  a  decision  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment and  that  modular  houses  could  be  ready  for  occupation  shortly  thereafter. 

3.3.4.5  Facilities/Services 

There  are  no  local  jurisdictional  units  in  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area.  Consequently,  no  discussion 
of  facilities/services  is  appropriate  for  this  geographic  area.  Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  discussea  at  the  county  level. 

3.3.4.6  Fiscal 

There  are  no  local  jurisdictional  units  in  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area.     Consequently,  no  discussion 
of  fiscal  conditions  is  appropriate  for  this  geographic  area.  Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
discussed  at  the  county  level. 
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TABLE   3.3.4.4-1 

Decker/Spring  Creek  Area 
Housing   Units  by  Type 


Change  1970  to  1980 


Percent  of         Percent 
Type  of  Unit                                      1970           1980       Number  of  Change  1970-1980 
Units         (year-round)       Growth 

Total    Housing  Units  93  108  15  16.1 

100.0  3.2 

-31.3 

120.0 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Detailed  Housing  Char- 
acteristics for  Montana,  1970,  1980. 


Year-round  Units 

93 

96 

3 

Single-family  detached 

83 

57 

-26 

Multi family 

0 

17 

17 

Mobile  homes 

10 

22 

12 
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3.4  Crow  Reservation  and  Communities 

3.4.1  Introduction 

This  section  is  divided  into  six  sections.  Section  3.4.2  decribes  the  existing  environment  of  the 
Crow  Reservation  as  a  whole.  Section  3.4.3  focuses  on  Crow  Agency  and  the  northeast  area  of  the  reserva- 
tion. Section  3.4.4  describes  the  Lodge  Grass  and  the  southeast  area.  The  central  and  west  areas  are 
aescribed  in  sections  3.4.5  and  3.4.6,  respectively.  Section  3.4.7  provides  a  reference  for  a  description 
of  the  Crow  Indians  who  live  off  the  Crow  Reservation. 

3.4.2  Crow  Reservation 

3.4.2.1  General  Description 

Although  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  includes  parts  of  Big  Horn,  Yellowstone,  and  Treasure  counties, 
this  study  focuses  on  the  part  of  the  reservation  that  is  located  in  Big  Horn  County.  The  principal 
communities  in  this  part  of  the  reservation  include  Crow  Agency,  the  seat  of  tribal  government.  Lodge 
Grass,  and  Wyola.  Other  communities  include  St.  Xavier  and  Pryor.   In  1980,  the  Crow  population  was  very 
young,  with  an  average  household  size  of  4.29  persons.  These  characteristics  can  be  attributed  to  a  high 
birth  rate  and  to  lack  of  private  financing  and/or  government  support  for  new  housing  development. 

The  Crow  Reservation  economy  is  dominated  bj  agricultural  and  government  service  to  the  Crow  Tribe. 
The  reservation's  small  trade  and  service  sector  sells  only  a  small  range  of  goods  and  services,  as  most 
of  the  Crow  Indians'  purchases  are  made  in  Hardin  and  Billings.  Crow  Indians  have  not  found  many 
employment  opportunities  off  the  reservation,  and  Crow  Indian  unemployment  has  traditionally  ranged 
between  30  and  50  percent. 

3.4.2.2  Population  and  Economy 

According  to  the  1980  census,  the  total  population  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  1980  was  5,645 
people.  However,  as  indicated  in  Section  3.1-1,  the  census  count  was  revised  upward  to  take  account  of  a 
census  undercount  of  the  Crow  population. 

Indians  comprise  an  estimated  85  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  reservation  (Mountain  West 
Research-North,  Inc.  1982).  About  97  percent  of  the  on-reservation  population  live  along  the  Bighorn  or 
the  Little  Bighorn  River  valleys;  the  remainder  lives  in  the  Pryor  area  (Crow  Tribal  Labor  Force  Report 
1980). 

The  age  composition  of  the  Crow  tribe  is  very  young  due  to  a  high  birth  rate  (37.5/1,000  compared  to 
the  non-Inaian  birth  rate  of  19/1,000)  (Crow  Tribal  Labor  Force  Report,  1980).  A  recent  study  has  stated: 

"Forty-three  percent  of  all  tribal  members  are  under  18  years  of  age.  Fifty-four  percent  of  all  trib- 
al members  are  under  23  years  old  and  ...  75  percent  .  .  .  are  under  35  years  of  age."  (Crow  Tribal 
Labor  Force  Report  1980.)  This  age  composition  implies  that  there  is  a  large,  potential  Crow  labor  force 
on  the  reservation. 

The  on-reservation  economy  consists  of  agriculture  and  government  service  to  the  Crow  Tribe,  either 
funded  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  federal  government  (Crow  Tribal  Labor  Force  Report  1980.).  There  is 
a  small  traae  sector,  but  it  deals  mostly  with  first  order  goods  and  services. 
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The  unemployment  rate  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  has  been  estimated  between  35  and  54  percent. 
Traditionally,  the  Indian  population  has  been  reluctant  to  venture  from  the  reservation  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. (Crow  Tribal  Labor  Force  Report  1980.)  This  implies  that  the  seemingly  large  labor  force  that 
potentially  exists  on  the  reservation  may  not  be  a  factor  in  off-reservation  development. 

3.4.2.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

For  this  discussion,  please  see  the  Crow  Socioeconomic  Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe 
(AITS  1983). 


3.4.2.4  Housing 

This  section  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  presents  the  1980  housing  inventory  that  is 
used  to  make  housing  unit  forecasts.  The  final  two  parts  of  the  section  present  information  on  housing 
assistance  programs  that  can  be  used  to  construct  and  renovate  housing  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  Subse- 
quent sections  present  the  housing  stock  assumptions  that  will  be  used  to  make  housing  forecasts  for  the 
four  allocation  areas  included  in  the  reservation. 


1980  housing  unit  mix 

Table  3.4.2.4-1  presents  the  assumed  1980  housing  unit  mix  for  the  Crow  Reservation.  The  number  of 
Indian  and  non-Inaian  housing  units  were  derived  using  the  methodology  presented  in  Section  2.5.3.3.  The 
housing  unit  mix  is  assumed  to  be  similar  for  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  groups  and  is  based  on  the  actual 
unit  mix  as  reported  in  the  1980  census.  As  shown,  about  80  percent  of  all  year-round  units  were  single- 
family  detached  units.  Although  the  name  "single-family  unit"  implies  that  each  unit  is  occupied  by  only 
one  family,  local  officials  have  indicated  that  many  of  the  single-family  units  on  the  reservation  are 
actually  occupied  by  more  than  one  nuclear  family  (Plentyhawk,  personal  communication,  October  1982). 
Multifamily  and  mobile  home  units  each  mane  up  10  percent  of  total  year-round  units. 

Housing  conoitions 

The  1982  BIA  housing  condition  survey  classified  898  or  73  percent  of  the  1,223  total  units  as  "stanc- 

ard."  Of  the  325  units  in  "substandard"  condition,  135  units  (41.5  percent)  needed  renovation  and  190 

units  (58.5  percent)  needed  replacement.  More  detailed  information  on  the  programs  available  to  improve 
substandara  housing  is  presented  in  the  next  section. 

Housing  programs 

Virtually  all  of  the  housing  for  Indian  householas  on  the  Crow  Reservation  has  been  proviaed  through 
either  a  HUD  or  a  BIA  housing  program.  The  HUD  program  finances  construction  of  new  housing  and  then  pro- 
vides mortgage  loans  to  new  owners  or  subsidized  rents  to  low-income  renters.  The  BIA's  housing  improve- 
ment program  is  for  non-HUD  housing  and  has  been  designed  primarily  to  finance  renovation  of  existing  sub- 
standard units  but  may  also  be  used  to  finance  new  construction  when  the  applicant  has  not  been  able  to 
procure  housing  assistance  from  any  other  source. 
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TABLE   3.4.2.4-1 

1980  Year-round  Housing  Units 
Crow  Indian  Reservation 


Type  of 

Unit 

Indian 
Units 

Non-Indian 
Units 

Total 

Percent 
of  Total 

Single-fami 
Multi family 
Mobile  home 

ly 

detached 

887 
115 
115 

554 
72 
72 

1,441 
187 
187 

80 

10 
10 

TOTAL 

1,117 

698 

1,815 

100 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982, 
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HUD  program.  The  HUO-administered  program  for  new  housing  construction  financed  the  construction  of 
365  new  houses  on  the  Crow  Reservation  between  1972  and  1978.  These  units  were  allocated  to  the  Crow 
Reservation's  six  planning  districts  based  on  their  proportion  of  the  reservation's  total  Indian  popula- 
tion. A  representative  from  each  district  then  awarded  the  new  houses  to  families  based  on  need.  The 
criteria  used  to  determine  need  took  into  consideration  family  size  and  income  but  required  that  all  new 
housing  be  built  near  existing  roads  on  stable  soils. 

After  1978,  a  moratorium  on  HUD-financed  housing  took  effect  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  This  moratorium 
was  due  to  a  "poor  payment  record"  on  many  of  the  newly  completed  units.  However,  the  moratorium  was 
lifted  in  mid-1982,  and  115  new  HUD-financed  units  are  now  scheduled  for  construction  on  the  reservation. 
These  units  will  be  built  by  Crow  contractors,  whose  current  capacity  is  about  40  units  per  year.  Eighty 
of  these  units  will  be  purchased  by  Indian  families,  and  35  will  be  rented  by  low  income  families  whose 
yearly  household  incomes  are  under  $9,000.  These  units  will  be  allocated  equally  to  each  of  the  six  plan- 
ning districts  regardless  of  their  population  and  then  distributed  by  district  representatives  based  on 
need.  All  of  the  houses  will  be  three-  or  four-bedroom  units  that  are  designed  to  accommodate  two  or 
three  families.  At  present,  between  2,500  and  3,000  applicants  are  on  the  waiting  list  for  these  new 
units.   {Plentyhawk,  personal  communication,  1982.) 

BIA  housing  improvement  progra^i.  BIA's  Housing  Improvement  Program  (HIP)  provides  grants  and  loans  to 
assist  Indians  renovate  and  purchase  existing  houses  and  to  construct  new  houses  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  housing  under  the  HUD  program.  The  grants  and  loans  are  classified  into  four  categories  of 
assistance. 

Category  A  provides  grants  up  to  $2,500/unit  for  renovations  like  weatherproof ing,  reroofing,  rewir- 
ing, or  painting  that  will  improve  substandard  units  but  not  bring  them  up  to  standard  condition.  In  FY 
1982,  HIP  granted  about  $5,200  to  repair  twelve  dwelling  units  on  the  Crow  Reservation  under  this  category. 

Category  B  provides  loans  up  to  $2G,000/unit  to  bring  substandard  units  to  standard  condition.   In  FY 
1982,  the  housing  improvement  program  made  about  $90,000  in  loans  to  renovate  ten  units  on  the  reservation. 

Category  C  makes  grants  up  to  $5,000  to  help  Indian  households  become  eligible  for  housing  loans  from 
other  credit  sources.   In  FY  1982,  Category  C  grants  of  $30,000  were  used  to  complete  renovations  on  el- 
even units  and  begin  renovations  on  six  additional  units. 

Finally,  Category  0  provides  loans  up  to  $45,000  unit  for  construction  of  new  housing  units.   In  FY 
1982,  loans  under  Category  D  totaled  $20,000  for  construction  of  five  new  units  that  have  not  yet  been 
completed.   (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  1982.) 

3.4.2.5  Facilities  and  Services 
Overview 

In  many  cases,  the  finance,  administration,  and  operation  of  public  facilities  and  services  on  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation  involve  multiple  governmental  entities.  The  Crow  Indian  Tribal  Government  (CITG), 
Bureau  of  Inaian  Affairs  (BIA),^  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),^  other  federal  and  state  agencies,  and 
local  public  and  private  sector  organizations  provide  local  services  to  reservation  residents. 


In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


^In  the  Health  Service  Administration  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 
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The  public  facilities  and  services  in  operation  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  include  the  following, 
as  summarized  in  Table  3.4.2.5-1: 

1)  General  government 

2)  Police 

3)  Fire 

4)  Hospital   and  health  services 

5)  Social  services 

6)  Mental   health 

7)  Coiimunity  health 

8)  Recreation 


General  government 

General  government  is  defined  as  the  major  offices  which  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  full-time 
administrative  functions  of  the  Crow  Indian  tribal  government.  Other  programs  that  are  part-time,  financ- 
ea  totally  or  partially  by  the  federal  government,  or  use  private-sector  services  have  been  excluded  from 
this  presentation.   It  is  assumed  that  the  project  could  affect  major  governmental  offices  and  programs. 
fihUe   program  services  are  not  discussed  in  this  report,  the  net  fiscal  effects  of  the  project  on  levels 
of  demand  for  those  services  are  presented  in  the  fiscal  analysis. 

General  government  on  the  reservation  consists  of  tfje  professional  staff  for  operational  planning, 
organization  and  staff  assistance,  and  division  management  functions  of  the  tribal  government.  The  CITG 
general  government  staff  consists  of  approximately  twenty-five  persons  and  is  considered  adequate  for  the 
current  levels  of  demand  for  services  (Fritzler,  personal  coimunication,  October  1982).  Office  space  for 
general  government  staff  is  located  in  the  Crow  Indian  administration  building  in  Crow  Agency,  with  sup- 
plemental office  space  available  in  the  Heritage  Center  building  and  the  Sun  Lodge  Motel  complex.  The 
general  government  facilities  have  surplus  capacity  that  will  be  adequate  for  expected  future  levels  of 
demand.   (Loomis,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  FY  1983  budget  for  Crow  Tribe  administrative  staff  and  expenses  is  $407,000,  with  operations  and 
maintenance  of  tribal  facilities  budgeted  at  $248,000  (Crow  Indian  Tribal  Government  1982). 


Police 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs/Crow  Indian  Tribal  Police  Department  operates  as  a  consolidated  reserva- 
tion law  enforcement  agency.  Crow  Police  Department  (CPD)  headquarters  are  located  at  the  public  safety 
building  in  Crow  Agency.  The  CPD  employs  fifteen  sworn  officers,  twelve  of  whom  are  stationed  in  Crow 
Agency,  two  in  Lodge  Grass,  and  one  in  Pryor.  The  number  of  sworn  officers  is  considered  to  be  the  mini- 
mur  number  adequate  for  the  current  levels  of  demand.  The  seven  patrol  vehicles  operating  throughout  Big 
Horn  County  are  considered  adequate  for  the  current  number  of  sworn  officers  (Parisian,  personal  communi- 
cation, November  1982.) 

The  public  safety  building  provides  office,  dispatch,  and  detention  facilities.  With  six  detention 
cells  and  space  for  twenty-four  inmate  beds,  the  building  has  surplus  capacity  at  the  current  levels  of 
demand.  Quantitative  information  about  the  amount  of  space  (sq.  ft.)  in  the  public  safety  building  is 
unavailable.  The  communications  center  and  radio  dispatch  system  are  in  good  condition.  The  patrolmen 
stationed  in  Lodge  Grass  and  Pryor  do  not  have  office  facilities.   (Parisian,  personal  communication,  Nov- 
ember 1982.) 


I 


The  Big  Horn  County  Sheriff's  Department,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians  on  deeded  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Crow  reservation,  stations  one  deputy  in  Lodge  Grass,  one  deputy  in  Decker, 
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and  two  special   deputies   in  Pryor.     Further  discussion  about   the   law  enforcement   services  provided   by  the 
Big  Horn  County  Sheriff's  Office   is  provided   in  Section  3.3.2.4. 

Fire 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  'Affairs  Forestry  Department  (BI4FD)  has  responsibility  for  forest  and  range  f irt  . 
on  trust  lands  throughout  the  reservation.  There  are  six  part-time  firemen  and  four  fire  trucks.  The 
equipment  is  housed  in  a  4,000  sq.  ft.  building.  The  numbers  of  firemen  and  fire  trucks  are  inadequate 
for  current  levels  of  demand.  Storage  space  is  also  inadequate,  although  the  existing  fire  trucks  and 
storage  space  are  in  good  condition.   (Jackson,  personal  communication,  November  1982.)  Table  3.4.2.5-1 
presents  other  information  on  fire  facilities  and  services. 

'\lthough  the  BIAFD  does  not  have  any  primary  responsibilities  for  structural  fires,  it  does  respond  to 
structural  fires  when  forest  and  range  lands  are  endangered  (Jackson,  personal  communication,  November 
1982.)  Structural  fire  protection  services  are  discussed  in  the  sections  on  specific  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  jurisdictions. 

Hospital  and  health  services 

The  Indian  population  on  the  reservation  is  served  primarily  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  in 
Crow  '\gency.'  The  Indian  population  also  utilizes  services  available  at  hospitals  in  Hardin,  Billings, 
and  Sheridan.  The  non-Indian  population  on  the  reservation  is  served  by  hospitals  in  Hardin,  Billings, 
and  Sheridan.  The  thirty-four  bed  IHS  Hospital  at  Crow  Agency,  provides  general  inpatient  hospital 
services.'  (Jeanotte,  personal  communication,  November  1981.)  Figure  3.4.2.5-1  lists  the  services 
offeree  by  the  IHS  Hospital. 

The  IHS  Hospital  has  five  IHS  physicians  who  also  provide  clinical  services  through  the  Health  Care 
Center  in  Lodge  Grass  ana  the  Health  Clinic  in  Pryor.  The  number  of  physicians  and  medical  services  that 
are  available  for  the  reservation  are  not  aaequate  for  current  levels  of  demand.  (Jeanotte,  personal  com- 
munication, November  1982).  Table  3.4.2.5-1  presents  other  information  for  hospital  ana  health  services. 

Section  3.3.2.4  describes  the  medical  services  available  at  the  Big  Horn  County  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Harai  n. 

Patients  seeking  more  specialized  services  are  referred  to  regional  hospitals,  primarily  in  Billings. 
Nursing  home  facilities  and  services  are  unavailable  on  the  reservation.  (Jeanotte,  personal  communica- 
tion, November  1982.) 


'The  IHS  Hospital  in  Crow  '\gency  also  provides  inpatient  health  services  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  population. 

^The  Indian  population  served  by  the  hospital  in  Big  Horn  and  Rosebud  counties  is  approximately 
8,600  people  (Crow  plus  Northern  Cheyenne).  Common  bed-to-population  standards  of  3.3:1,000  (CITF)  and 
4:1,000  (.'\ppendix  D)  indicate  a  current  need  for  28  and  34  beds,  respectively.  Because  of  the  age 
characteristics  of  the  population,  and  the  relatively  low  economic  status  of  many  Indian  residents  of  the 
service  area,  the  higher  standard  (the  current  beds-to-l,0C0  population  ratio  is  almost  4)  may  be 
appropriate,  indicating  capacity  utilization  of  the  facility. 
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FIGURE  3.4.2.5-1 
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The  outpatient  needs  of  the  Crow  Indian  population  are  served  through  doctors'  clinics  located  in  Crow 
Agency,  Lodge  Grass,  and  Pryor.  The  area's  non-Indian  population  are  served  by  outpatient  facilities  in 
communities  such  as  Hardin  and  Billings,  located  away  from  the  reservation. 

Dental  services  are  not  easily  obtainable  in  the  area.  There  are  two  dentists  at  the  IHS  hospital  in 
Crow  Agency,  and  one  dentist  who  practices  at  the  Health  Care  Center  in  Lodge  Grass.  In  Pryor,  contract 
oental  services  are  available  on  a  twice-weekly  basis.  (Jeanotte,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Daily  optometry  services  are   available  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Crow  Agency,  where  pharmaceutical  ser- 
vices are  also  available.  The  outpatient  clinics  in  Lodge  Grass  and  Pryor  have  eye  clinic  services  avail- 
able only  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  IHS  hospital  also  provides  a  mobile  unit  for  ear  clinic  services  on  the 
reservation. 

The  Crow  Indian  Reservation  has  no  local  emergency  medical  services  of  its  own.  Emergency  services 
throughout  the  reservation  and  Big  Horn  County  are  provided  through  private  contract.  Emergency  vehicles 
are  located  only  in  Hardin  resulting  in  ineffective  emergency  services  due  to  the  long  distances  they  must 
travel.  Refer  to  Section  3.3.2.4  for  further  discussion  about  emergency  services. 

Social  services 

The  IHS,  BIA,  and  the  Montana  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  (SRS),  in  conjunction 
with  the  Big  Horn  County  Welfare  Department,  have  primary  responsibility  for  providing  social  services  to 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation."^  The  IHS  is  responsible  for  medical  social  services.  The  BIA  is 
responsible  for  general  assistance  and  child  welfare  categories  of  social  services,  while  the  SRS  provides 
social  services  that  have  been  categorized  according  to  economic  assistance,  community  services, 
developmental  disabilities,  rehabilitative  services,  and  veterans  affairs.  Both  the  IHS  and  BIA  have 
regional  offices  in  Billings  ana  local  offices  in  Crow  Agency.  A  discussion  of  the  social  services 
program  of  the  IHS  is  presented  below.  Information  about  the  social  services  programs  of  the  BIA  was 
unavai lable. 

The  IHS  provides  "direct  patient"  social  services  that  include  clinical  social  work  and  health-related 
social  services  for  individuals,  families,  and  groups.  The  direct  patient  services  include  inpatient  and 
outpatient  treatment  programs.  Figure  3.4.2.5-2  presents  the  social  services  programs  of  the  IHS.  The 
facilities  for  social  services  programs  are  located  at  the  IHS  hospital  in  Crow  Agency,  the  Health  Care 
Center  in  Lodge  Grass,  and  the  clinic  in  Pryor.  Specialized  medical  social  services  are  available  througn 


The  outpatient  clinics  in  Crow  Agency,  Lodge  Grass,  and  Pryor  are  operated  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  clinics  administer  two  types  of  programs:  (1)  An 
outpatient  clinic  providing  general  health/medical  services,  and  (2)  Contract  health  services  (that  is 
contractural  arrangements  for  specialized  services  not  available  at  the  clinic).  The  outpatient  clinic 
will  serve  any  recognized  Indian  (regardless  of  origin)  and  non-Indians  married  to  Inoians.  It  will  serve 
non-Inaians  with  no  tribal  affiliation  on  an  emergency  basis  but  charges  for  the  service.  Health  service 
through  the  contract  program  is  similar  except  that  it  is  available  exclusively  to  Crow  Indians  who  live 
on  or  near  the  reservation. 

^Otner  governmental  agencies  provide  resources  for  services  such  as  the  Head  Start;  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  (WIC);  and. the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  programs.  The  facilities  and 
services  sections  of  this  report  do  not  present  detailed  discussions  about  existing  programs  and  needs  for 
the  comprehensive  set  of  social  services  programs  that  operate  throughout  the  reservation.  Refer  to  the 
Crow  Socioeconomic  Report  (AITS  1983)  for  discussion  of  existing  and  future  needs  affecting  programs  such 
as  Heao  Start,  WIC,  and  CETA. 
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FIGURE   3.4.2.5-2 

Social   Services  Programs 
Crow  Indian  Reservation 
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Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,   Public  Health 
Service,   Health  Services  Administration,    Indian  Health  Service,   Billings  mJ 

Area  Office,   November  1982.  ^M 
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the  facilities  and  staff  of  the  IHS's  Billings  "^rea  Office.  Quantitative  information  about  the  amount  of 
space  (sq.  ft.)  for  social  services  is  currently  unavailable.  IHS  provides  one  medical  social  worker  for 
the  social  services  programs.  The  facilities  and  the  numbers  of  professional  staff  that  are  currently 
available  to  provide  social  services  on  the  reservation  are  inadequate  for  identified  needs  and  current 
levels  of  demand.   (Naugle,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Refer  to  Section  3.4.2.3  for  further  detailed  discussion  about  existing  and  future  social  services 
needs  and  programs  for  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

Mental  health 

Mental  health  care  for  the  population  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  is  provided  by  the  IHS.  Mental 
health  services  include  emergency  and  crisis  services,  inpatient  and  outpatient  services,  community  educa- 
tion, and  interagency  consultation.  Figure  3.4.2.5-3  itemizes  the  mental  health  programs  of  the  IHS.  The 
facilities  for  mental  health  programs  are   located  at  the  IHS  hospital  in  Crow  'Agency  and  the  Health  Care 
Center  in  Lodge  Grass.  Quantitative  information  about  the  amount  of  space  (sq.  ft.)  for  mental  health  is 
currently  unavailable.  Specialized  mental  health  services  are  available  through  the  facilities  and  staff 
of  the  IHS's  Billings  '\rea  Office.  The  IHS  mental  health  services  provide  two  professional  personnel: 
one  mental  health  specialist  and  one  mental  health  technician.  The  facilities  and  numbers  of  professional 
staff  that  are  currently  available  for  mental  health  needs  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  are    inadequate 
for  identified  needs  and  current  levels  of  demand.   (Tower,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

Cormunity  health 

Conmunity  health  services  for  the  population  on  the  reservation  are  provided  by  the  IHS.  Cormunity 
health  services  include  maternal  child  health,  cotimuni cable  disease  control,  adult  health,  and  child 
health.  Figure  3.4.2.5-4  presents  the  community  health  programs  of  the  IHS.  The  facilities  for  community 
health  programs  are  located  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Crow  Agency  and  the  Health  Care  Center  in  Lodge  Grass, 
Quantitative  information  about  the  amount  of  space  (sq.  ft.)  for  community  health  is  currently  unavail- 
able. The  IHS  community  health  services  provide  four  community  health  nurses.  The  facilities  and  numbers 
of  professional  staff  that  are  currently  available  for  community  health  needs  on  the  Crow  Reservation  are 
inadequate  for  identified  needs  and  current  levels  of  demand.   (Sterling,  personal  communication,  November 
1982.) 


Recreation 

<\side  from  a  limited  number  of  state  and  federal  areas  of  both  historic  and  recreational  value  which 
are  open  to  the  public  and  offer  opportunities  for  both  tribal  members  and  non-Indians  alike,  opportuni- 
ties for  public  recreation  on  the  reservation  are  limited.  Big  Horn  County  controls  no  public  recreation 
areas  within  the  reservation.  Because  non-Crows  are  restricted  from  access  to  reservation  land,  recrea- 
tional use  is  severely  limited  to  enrolled  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  to  fee  owners  on  their  respective 
properties.   (Crow/Shell  Coal  Lease  DEIS  1981.)  Table  3.4.2.5-2  lists  these  public  areas  with  their  major 
uses,  and  also  lists  the  area  owned  by  the  tribe. 

Popular  types  of  recreation  activities  on  the  rural  recreation  lands  of  the  reservation  include  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  horseback  riding,  snowmobi  ling,  and  off-road  vehicle  riding  (Crow/Shell  Coal  Lease  DEIS 
1981.)  Because  visitor  use  data  are  not  collected  on  the  reservation  (with  the  exception  of  the  Custer 
Battlefield  National  Monument),  existing  use  rates  by  activity  and  by  site  are  not  available. 
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FIGURE   3.4.2.5-3  J 


Mental    Health  Programs 
Crow  Indian  Reservation 
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Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Public  Health 
Service,   Health  Services  Administration,    Indian  Health  Service,   Billings 
Area  Office,   November  1982. 
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TABLE   3.4.2.5-4 

Community  Health  Programs 
Crow  Indian  Reservation 


Maternal   Child  Health 
Prenatal    Care 
Postpertal    Care 
Newborn  and  Well    Child  Care 
Handicapped  Child  Care 
Abused  or  Neglected  Child  Care 

Communicable  Disease  Control 
Tuberculosis 
Hepatitus 
Veneral   Disease 
Gastroenteritis 

Adult  Health 

General   Health  Services  to  Elderly 
Diabetes  Care 

School    Health 
Screeni  ng 
Consultation 
Education 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Public  Health 
Service,  Health  Services  Administration,  Indian  Health  Service,  Billings 
Area  Office,   November  1982. 
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TABLE   3.4.2.5-2 

Official   Recreation  Areas 
Crow  Indian  Reservation 


Site  Ownership  Acreage  Use 

Arapooish  Fishing  access  Site  MDFWP  93  Fishing 

Bighorn  Lanyon  National 
Recreation  Area  NPS  120,284  Fishing,   Boating, 

Interpretive 

Bighorn  Fishing  Access  Site  MDFWP  78  Fishing 


MDFWP 

93 

NPS 

120,284 

MDFWP 

78 

MDFWP 

195 

NPS 

755 

MDFWP 

5,000 

MDFWP 

30 

BIA-Crow 

600 

Chief  Plenty  Coups  State  Monument  MDFWP  195  Fishing,   Interpretive 

Custer  Battlefield  Nat'l   Monument  NPS  755  Historic,    Interpretive 

Rosebud  Battlefield  MDFWP  5,000  Hunting,    Interpretive 

Two  Leggins  Fishing  Access  Site  MDFWP  30  Fishing 

Willow  Creek  BIA-Crow  600  Fishing,   Boating 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 

Note:     MDFWP  =  Montana  Department  of  Fish,   Wildlife,   and  Parks;   NPS  =  National   Park 
Service;   BIA  =  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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A  recent  exception   to  the  prohibition  of  non-Indian  recreation  on   the  reservation  occurred  with   the 
1981   U.S.    Supreme  Court  ruling  which  gave  both   Indian  and  non-Indian  a  right  of  access  to   the  waters   and 
fisheries  of  the  Bighorn  River.     This  allows  an   increase   in  non-Indian   fishing  of   the  river   and   sparked 
concern  by  members  of   the  Crow  tribe.     From   1974  to   1981,   non-Indian  access  to   the  river  had  been  prohib- 
ited by  court  oraer.      (Berntsen,   personal   communication,    November   1982,)     This   controversial    situation    is 
exacerbated   by  the  fact   that   the  river's  quality  of  fishery  is  excellent   (record-size  trout  have  been 
caught  since   the   1981   opening),   and  non-Indian  demand  for   access  has   increased  dramatically. 

Hunting    is  also  prevalent  on  reservation   lands.     The  big  game,   nongame,    and  upland  game  species 
include  mule  deer,   limited  numbers  of  white-tailed  deer,   antelope,  black  bear,  elk,  buffalo,  coyote, 
sharp-tailed  and  sage  grouse,   pheasant,    and  other  upland  game  birds.      (Butz,   personal   communication,   Nov- 
ember  1982.)     Because  hunting  on   reservation   lands   is  restricted  to  enrolled  tribal   members   and  because  no 
licenses  are  required  nor  game  stations  set  up,   harvest  numbers   are   unavailable,    and   the  actual    number  of 
hunters   and  hunting  days   is  unknown.     Table  3.4.2.5-3   lists   the  approximate  number  of   animals  which   are 
assumed  to  populate  the  reservation.      These  data  are  based  on  a  study  conducted    in   1979-80. 

3.4.2.6     Fiscal 

Crow  Tribe  Financial  Profile 

Tribal  expenditures  consist  of  two  types: 

1)  Discretionary  expenditures  that  are  determined  and  approved  on  an  annual  basis  by  the  Crow  Tribal 
Council  and  are  necessary  for  the  normal  operation  of  the  tribal  government. 

2)  Nondiscretionary ,  expenditures  that  are  mandated  by  tribal  law,  resolution,  or  policy  and  must  be 
made  each  year. 

The  budgeted  expenditures  for  FY  1983  are  presented  in  Table  3.4.2.6-1.  Of  the  annual  $6,475  million 
expenditures  budgeted,  21.7  percent  are  discretionary  and  78.3  percent  are  nondiscretionary. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  discretionary  tribal  budget  ($1,404  million)  is  for  programs  and  projects  under- 
taken by  the  Crow  tribe.  This  category  includes  money  spent  on  sewer  and  water  service,  land  purchases, 
tribal  court,  and  the  Crow  Fair.  An  additional  30  percent  is  allocated  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
tribal  administrators  and  staff,  and  12.5  percent  is  designated  for  tribal  attorneys  and  litigation 
expenses. 

The  nondiscretionary  budgeted  expenditures  were  $5.07  million  for  FY  1983.  Federal  contracts  and 
grants  account  for  $2,356  million,  or  46.5  percent  of  the  total.  The  $2,356  million  budgeted  this  year   is 
significantly  less  than  the  $10  million  that  has  been  available  in  past  years  (Loomis,  personal  communica 
tion,  November  1982).  Dividends  and  land  purchases  combined  account  for  an  additional  44.1  percent  of  the 
nondiscretionary  budget.  The  money  used  for  these  functions  comes  directly  to  the  tribe  from  coal  royalty 
payments  made  by  Westmoreland  Resources.  Tribal  mandate  specifies  that  60  percent  of  the  royalty  payments 
must  go  for  dividends  and  20  percent  must  go  to  land  purchases.  The  remaining  20  percent  is  used  for 
tribal  administration. 


The  1978  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  projects  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  trout 
streams  within  Fisheries  Region  5  (portions  of  Wheatland,  Musselshell,  Sweetgrass,  Stillwater,  Carbon, 
Yellowstone,  Big  Horn,  and  Golden  Valley  counties)  would  be  exceeded  beyond  1985  and  earlier  on  streams  of 
particular  popularity  such  as  the  Bighorn  River  (Montana  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  1978.)  This  increas- 
ing demand  indicates  even  greater  fishing  pressure  on  this  river  in  years  to  come. 
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TABLE   3.4.2.5-3 

Big  Game  Species  Populations  and  Harvest  on  the  Reservation 

Crow  Indian  Reservation 

1979-1980 


Species 

Population 

Approximate 
Annual    Harvest 

Mule  Deer 

2,000 

Unknown^ 

White- tailed 

Deer 

200-300 

Unknown 

Elk 

2,000 

400-500 

Antelope 

300-400 

Unknown 

Bighorn  Sheep 

7 

0 

Buffalo 

300 

30-50^ 

Black  Bear 

Unknown 

10-15 

Source:  Dorman  Butz,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  personal 
cor.imunication,  November  1982. 

^Harvest  approximately  equal  to  the  annual  production. 
Hunted  by  permit  only. 
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TABLE  3.4.2.6-1 

Budgeted  FY  1983  Expenditures 

Crow  Tribe 

(1982  dollars) 


Category  Expenditure  Total    Expenditure 


Tribal    Staff  $285,937 

Staff  Travel  49,000 

Tribal    Committee  20,500 

Buffalo  Manager  18,588 

Employee  Benefits  52,000 

Attorney  Litigation  175,000 

Insurance  30,000 

Tribal    Projects  428,000 

Operating  Expense  84,731 

Janitor  8,000 

Utilities  100,000 

Major  Repairs  25,000 

Capital    Equipment  20,000 

Welfare  and  Burial  107,500 
Total   Discretionary                                                                             $1,404,256 

Education  50,000 

Per  Capita  Payments  1,649,177 

Land  Purchase  586,127 

Crow  Land  Enterprise  60,000 

Crow  Central    Education  23,500 

Federal    Contracts  and  Grants  2,355,701 

Revolving  Credit  113,775 

FHA  Account  231,775 
Total    Nondi scretionary                                                                         5,070,055 


Total    Expenditures  $6,474,811 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.;   Crow  Tribal    Resolution 
83-4,   FY  1983  Budget. 
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Revenues 

Table  3.4.2.6-2  presents  anticipated  total  revenues  for  FY  1983.  Approximately  45.2  percent  of  the 
projected  revenues  come  from  a  U.S.  Treasury  fund  which  contains  money  earned  directly  by  the  Crow  Tribe. 
Oil,  gas,  and  coal  leases  and  royalties  account  for  $2.9  million,  or  92  percent,  of  the  Crow  tribal  income 
(U.S.  Treasury).  Direct  contracts  and  grants  account  for  $2,356  million,  or  38.8  percent,  of  the  total 
income,  significantly  below  most  previous  years'  income  of  about  $10  million.  Beginning  year  balances  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  cash  carry-over  account  for  $1.1  million,  or  16  percent,  of  total  income. 

Bonoing  Capacity  ano  Debt  Service 

The  Crow  tribal  government  does  not  tax  its  people  on  the  reservation.   It  has  no  real  means  of  fund- 
ing capital  improvements  through  bonding.  Most  of  the  major  capital  improvements  that  are  made  on  the 
reservation  come  from  direct  contracts  or  grants  from  the  federal  government. 

The  tribe  does  not  have  firm  plans  to  finance  debt  accrued  by  the  tribe.  The  Crow  tribe  has  an  out- 
stanoing  debt  of  $2.4  million  in  FY  1983.   Tribal  resolution  83-4,  which  is  the  current  budget,  states 
that  this  debt  will  be  retired  by  using  50  percent  of  future  bonus  payments  received  by  the  tribe.  There 
is  no  schedule  for  future  bonus  payments  so  the  debt  retirement  schedule  is  uncertain. 

Inoian  Health  Service 

Table  3.4.2.6-3  gives  a  summary  of  the  financial  data  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  for  the  period  1978  to  1981.  This  section  describes  the  expenditure  trends  for  the  IHS. 

The  total  IHS  expenditures  grew  63.9  percent  during  the  period,  from  $3,545  million  in  1978  to  $5,811 
million  in  1982.  This  was  an  average  annual  increase  of  3.2  percent. 

Although  the  program  budget  during  that  period  increased  60.7  percent  to  $5,592  million  in  1982,  its 
share  of  the  total  spending  decreased  over  the  period.   In  1978,  the  program  budget  accounted  for  98.2 
percent  of  the  total;  by  1982  it  had  decreased  its  share  to  96.2  percent.  The  hospital/clinic  budget  con- 
stituted the  largest  share  of  the  program  budget,  accounting  for  49.3  percent  in  1978  and  50.9  percent  in 
1982.  The  hospital/clinic  budget  increased  66.1  percent  over  the  period  to  $2,848  million  in  1982.  Con- 
tract health  care  increased  50.2  percent  to  $1,704  million  in  1982,  an  average  annual  increase  of  10.7 
percent.  The  budget  for  the  public  health  nurse  increased  by  249.3  percent  to  $94,300  in  1982. 

The  facilities  budget  increased  237.4  percent  over  the  period,  from  $65,000  in  1978  to  $219,300  in 
1982.  This  total  increase  can  be  attributed  to  additional  spending  on  sanitation  facilities.  Outpatier' 
facility  spending  occurred  only  in  the  1980  and  1981  fiscal  years. 

All  IHS  funding  comes  from  a  variety  of  federal  government  sources.  The  exact  breakdown  of  the  fund- 
ing sources  is  not  available.  Since  IHS  revenues  are  not  significantly  affected  by  local  conditions,  a 
revenue  analysis  for  the  agency  was  not  included  in  the  study. 


'This  debt  has  been  substantially  reduced  during  the  past  fiscal  year  (Billings  Gazette  1983). 
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TABLE  3.4.2.6-2 

Budgeted  FY  1983  Revenues 

Crow  Tribe 

(1982  dollars) 


Source 


Income 


Total  Income 


Interest   (U.S.   Treasury) 

Interest  (IIM)^ 

Interest  (time  deposit) 

Interest   (Bureau) 

Grazing  Leases 

Land  Leases 

Oil    and  Gas  Leases 

Royalties,  Oil    and  Gas 

Royalties,   Coal 

Fines 

Damage  Payments 

Total   U.S.   Treasury 


$5,000 

26,000 

79,500 

9,100 

85,000 

45,000 

400,000 

150,000 

2,350,000 

250 

500 

3,150,350 


$3,150,350 


Total   Federal    Contracts  and  Grants  2,355,701 

Total   Revolving  Credit  113,775 

Total   FHA  Reserve  231,775 

Total   Carr^-over  and  Beginning 

Year  U.S.    Treasury  1,112,209 

Total    Income 


2,355,701 
113,775 
231,775 

1,112,209 


$6,963,810 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.;   Crow  Tribal    Resolution  83-4, 
FY  1983  Budget. 


^IIM  =  Individual    Indian  Money. 
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3.4.3  Crow  Agency  and  Northeast  Area 

3.4.3.1  General  Description 

The  Crow  Agency  and  northeast  area  includes  the  part  of  the  Crow  Reservation  that  is  east  of  Inter- 
state 90  and  north  of  U.S.  Highway  212.   It  also  includes  the  Reno  and  Davis  Creek  drainages  immediate!. 
south  of  route  212.  This  section  describes  the  existing  environment  of  Crow  Agency  and  the  northeast 
area.  Section  3.4.3.2  describes  the  area's  population  and  economy.  Section  3.4.3.3  describes  social  life 
and  cultural  diversity  in  the  area.  Section  3.4.3.4  presents  the  housing  inventory  for  the  area. 
Facilities/services  ana  fiscal  conditions  are  described  in  sections  3.4.3.5  and  3.4.3.6,  respectively. 

3.4.3.2  Crow  Agency  and  NE  Area 

Population  and  economy 

In  the  1980  census,  the  population  of  Crow  Agency  and  the  northeast  area  was  about  2,100  people,  37 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  reservation.  Crow  Agency  is  the  major  population  and  economic 
center  of  the  northeast  area  and  is  the  major  political  center  of  the  reservation.   It  is  also  the  site  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital.  The  employment  characteristics  of  the  area's  residents  reflect  this 
governmental  role  (see  Table  3.4.3.2-1).  Over  35  percent  of  the  residents  who  were  employed  held  jobs  in 
the  government  sector,  a  proportion  exceeded  only  by  the  service  sector  which  employed  37.6  percent.  Min- 
ing sector  jobs  also  provided  an  important  source  of  employment  for  area  residents,  accounting  for  12.4 
percent  of  the  total.  Trade  (7.5  percent)  and  agriculture  (4.2)  were  the  other  important  sectors.  None 
of  the  area  residents  were  employed  in  either  manufacturing  or  finance,  insurance,  real  estate  (FIRE). 
Overall,  1980  census  figures  show  that  27.1  percent  of  all  area  residents  were  employed. 

3.4.3.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

For  this  discussion,  please  see  the  Socioeconomic  Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe  (AITS 
1983). 


3.4.3.4  Housing 

Table  3.4.3.4-1  presents  the  housing  unit  count  that  will  be  used  to  make  housing  forecasts  for  the 
Crow  NE  and  Crow  Agency  Area.  As  shown  in  the  Table,  448  units  or  74  percent  of  the  total  units  are 
assumed  to  be  Indian  households.  The  remaining  159  units  or  26  percent  are  non-Indian  households.  Of  th. 
607  total  units,  84  percent  are  single-family  detached,  7  percent  are  multifamily  units,  and  the  remaini-- 
9  percent  ire   mobile  homes. 

3.4.3.5  Facilities  ana  Services 

Crow  Agency 

In  the  unincorporated  community  of  Crow  Agency  many  services  are  provided  through  governmental  enti- 
ties that  have  jurisdictional  authority  throughout  the  reservation.  Other  services  are  provided  through 
local  organizations,  as  aiscussed  below. 
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TABLE  3.4.3.2-1 

Employment  by  Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Crow  Reservation  Northeast 

1980 


Crow  Reservation  NE 

Big  Horn 

County 

Percent  of 

Industry 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Sector 

Ag,   Forestry  and 

Fisheries 

24 

4.2 

680 

17.1 

3.5 

Mi  ning 

71 

12.4 

292 

7.3 

24.3 

Construction 

11 

1.9 

219 

5.5 

5.0 

Manufacturing 

0 

0.0 

43 

1.0 

0.0 

TCPU^ 

0 

0.0 

139 

3.5 

0.0 

Wholesale  &  Retai 

1   Trade 

43 

7.5 

589 

14.8 

7.3 

FIRE^ 

0 

0.0 

113 

2.8 

0.0 

Services 

214 

37.6 

1,274 

32.1 

16.8 

Government 

206 

36.2 

613 

15.4 

33.6 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

569 

100.0 

3,962 

100.0 

14.3 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  Census,   1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE 
Insurance,   Real    Estate. 


Finance, 
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TABLE   3.4.3.4-1 


Year-round  Housing  Units 
Crow  Northeast 
1980 

by  Type 

Type  of  Unit                                       Indian 

Non-Indian 

Total 

Single-family  detached                      378 
Mul  ti family                                               30 
Mobile  home                                             40 

134 

n 

14 

512 
41 
54 

TOTAL                                                            448 

159 

607 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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The  public  facilities  and  services  in  Crow  Agency  that  are  included  in  the  discussion  are  fire,  water, 
ana  sewer.  Other  public  facilities  and  services  are  provided  by  Big  Horn  County,  for  which  discussions 
are  presented  in  Section  3.3.2.4.  These  services  are   summarized  in  Table  3.4.3.5-1. 

Crow  Agency  is  the  location  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital,  the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Crow  Indian  Agency,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribal  Government.  The  capaci- 
ties of  the  water  and  sewer  systems  at  Crow  Agency  are  correspondingly  large  to  accommodate  the  daily 
demands  presented  by  the  operations  of  the  three  organizations. 

Section  3.4.2.5  discusses  the  services  provided  by  governmental  authorities  with  jurisdictional 
authority  for  the  reservation. 

Fire 

The  Crow  Agency  Volunteer  Fire  Department  services  the  immediate  Crow  Agency  area  for  structural  fires 
by  operating  with  ten  volunteer  firemen  and  one  large  fire  truck.  The  equipment  is  housed  in  space  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  personnel,  fire  equipment,  and  storage  space  are  adequate  for 
current  needs.  {Singer,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Water 

Crow  Agency  obtains  its  water  from  the  Little  Bighorn  River.  There  are  two  water  treatment  plants, 
with  a  total  production  capacity  of  625  gallons  per  minute,  that  are  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Information  about  the  rate  of  current  usage  is  unavailable.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  water 
supply  system  is  1,500,000  gallons.  The  water  distribution  system  is  in  good  condition,  with  normal  main- 
tenance and  routine  replacement  of  lines.  The  water  treatment,  water  storage,  and  water  distribution  sys- 
tem have  adequate  capacity  to  meet  current  levels  of  demand.  (Singer,  personal  cotmunication,  November 
1982.) 

Sewer 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  operates  three  sewer  lagoons,  totaling  seventeen  acres.  Quantitative 
information  about  the  treatment  capacity  and  rates  of  current  usage  are  unavailable.  Presently,  the  sewer 
system  is  in  good  condition,  with  normal  maintenance  and  routine  replacement  of  lines.  The  sewer  lagoons 
and  collection  system  have  adequate  capacity  for  current  levels  of  demand.  (Singer,  personal  communica- 
tion, November  1982). 

A  sanitary  sewerage  treatment  plant,  which  is  owned  by  the  Crow  Indian  Tribal  Government  and  was 
intended  to  serve  an  industrial  development  project,  is  currently  not  in  operation. 

Recreation 

The  recreation  facilities  in  Crow  Agency  ire   provided  by  three  city  parks,  the  school  gymnasium  and 
playground  areas,  and  the  Crow  Tribal  Fairgrounds.  The  city  parks  contain  a  total  of  40  acres  and  provide 
picnic  facilities  in  an  open-space  park  setting.  Indoor  school  and  church  facilities  are  regularly  open 
for  recreation  on  a  supervised  basis,  while  the  Tribal  Fairgrounds  are  utilized  most  heavily  during  the 
annual  Crow  Fair  held  each  summer.  There  are  no  recreation  programs  supported  by  the  tribe,  although  a 
limited  number  of  organized  associations  (such  as  Little  League  and  Little  Guys  baseball)  are  tribe  spon- 
sored and  sanctioned.  (Mountain  West  Research,  Inc.  1976.) 
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At  present,  the  tribe  has  no  recreation  staff,  and  funds  for  future  park  development  and  program 
development  are  undetermined.  The  existing  facilities  and  acreage  are  considered  to  be  adequate. 

3.4.3.6  Fiscal 

Because  there  are  no  jurisdictional  units  within  the  northeast  area  with  taxing  authority  or  fiscal 
responsibilities,  no  fiscal  discussion  is  appropriate  here. 

3.4.4  Lodge  Grass  and  Southeast  Area 

3.4.4.1  General   Description 

The  Lodge  Grass  and  southeast  area  includes  the  part  of  the  Crow  Reservation  located  in  and  around 
Lodge  Grass  and  extending  southward  to  Wyola  and  the  Wyoming  state  line.  This  section  describes  the 
existing  environment  of  Lodge  Grass  and  the  southeast  area.  Section  3.4.4.2  describes  the  area's  popula- 
tion and  economy.  Section  3.4.4.3  references  a  description  of  social  life  and  cultural  diversity  in  the 
area.  Section  3.4.4.4  presents  the  area's  housing  inventory.  Facilities/services  and  fiscal  conditions 
are  described  in  sections  3.4.4.5  and  3.4.4.5,  respectively. 

3.4.4.2  Lodge  Grass 

Population  and  economy 

Lodge  Grass  and  Wyola,  both  located  along  1-90,  are  the  major  population  centers  of  the  southeast  area 
of  the  reservation.  The  1980  census  population  for  this  area  was  2,136  people,  38  percent  of  the  total 
reservation  population.  Lodge  Grass  is  an  incorporated  community  with  a  population  almost  as  large  as 
that  of  Crow  Agency,  but  its  economy  is  limited  to  a  small  comercial  sector  comprised  of  two  grocery 
stores,  an  older  hotel,  a  small  cafe,  and  four  gas  stations.  Wyola  is  much  smaller  and  its  economy  more 
limited.  Commercial  establishments  in  Wyola  consist  of  a  small  grocery  store  and  a  gas  station.  Of  the 
residents  of  the  area  who  were  employed,  39.1  percent  held  service  sector  jobs  and  21.7  percent  were  in 
government  positions.  Reflecting  the  agricultural  base  of  the  area,  26.1  percent  of  those  employed  were 
working  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Many  of  these  residents  worked  outside  the  area,  frequently  in  Crow 
Agency.  (See  Table  3.4.4.2-1.)  Census  figures  indicate  that  25.2  percent  of  area  residents  were  employe-. 

3.4.4.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

For  this  discussion,  please  see  the  Socioeconomic  Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe  (AIT^ 
1983). 

3.4.4.4  Housing 

Table  3.4.4.4-1  presents  the  housing  count  that  will  be  used  to  make  housing  forecasts  for  the  Lodge 
Grass  and  southeast  area.  As  shown  in  the  table,  462  units  or  63  percent  of  the  total  units  are  assumed 
to  be  Indian  households.  The  remaining  267  units  or  37  percent  are  non-Indian  households.  Of  the  729 
total  units,  75  percent  are  single-family  detached,  14  percent  are  multifamily  units,  and  the  remaining  11 
percent  are  mobile  homes. 
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TABLE   3.4.4.2-1 

Employment  by   Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Lodge  Grass  and  Southeast  Area 

1980 


Crow  Reservation  SE  Big  Horn  County  Percent  of 

Industry  Number       Percent  Number         Percent  Sector 

Ag.,   Forestry   and  Fisheries  141  26.1  680  17.1  20.7 


Mining 

5 

0.9 

292 

7.3 

1.7 

Construction 

16 

2.9 

219 

5.5 

7.3 

Manufacturing 

0 

0.0 

43 

1.0 

0.0 

TCPU^ 

21 

3.9 

139 

3.5 

15.1 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

Trade 

28 

5.2 

589 

14.8 

4.7 

FIRE^ 

0 

0.0 

113 

2.8 

0.0 

Services 

211 

39.1 

1,274 

32.1 

16.5 

Government 

117 

21.7 

613 

15.4 

19.1 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  539  100.0  3,962  100.0  13.6 

Source :     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  Census,   1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,   Communications,   Public  Utilities;   FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,  Real   Estate. 
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TABLE   3.4.4.4-1 


Year-round  Housing  Units  by 
Lodge  Grass  and  Southeast 
1980 

Type 
Area 

Type  of  Unit 

Indian 

Non-Indian 

Total 

Single-family 
Mul  ti family 
Mobile  home 

detached                      344 
67 
51 

205 
37 
25 

549 

104 

76 

TOTAL 

462 

267 

729 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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3.4.4.5  Facilities  anfl  Services 
City  of  Loaqe  Grass 

The  public  facilities  and  services  operated  in  Lodge  Grass  include  the  following: 

General  government 

Police 

Fire 

Health  and  welfare 

Public  works 

Streets 

Water 

Sewer 

Solia  Waste 

Recreation 

Library 

Table  3.4.4.5-1  summarizes  this  information. 

General  government.  General  government  in  Lodge  Grass  consists  of  the  office  of  the  city  clerk,  which 
operates  with  a  staff  of  one  person.  The  general  government  staff  for  the  city  is  considered  adequate  at 
this  time.  Lodge  Grass  operates  with  a  system  of  elected  officials  that  includes  a  mayor  and  a  four- 
member  city  council.   (Lix,  personal  communication,  November  1982.)  The  FY  1983  budget  for  general  gov- 
ernment is  $14,200  (City  of  Lodge  Grass  1982). 

The  offices  for  general  government  are  located  in  the  Lodge  Grass  municipal  building.  The  municipal 
building,  which  was  constructed  in  1978,  currently  houses  the  offices  of  the  mayor  and  city  clerk.  The 
municipal  building  has  a  total  area  of  approximately  7,000  sq.  ft.,  of  which  1,200  sq.  ft.  are  utilized 
for  general  government.  The  chamber  rooms  for  meetings  of  the  city  council  and  municipal  court  are  also 
located  in  the  municipal  building.  The  offices  and  garage  space  for  the  municipal  police  department, 
municipal  public  works  department,  and  the  Lodge  Grass  Volunteeer  Fire  Department  are  located  in  the  muni- 
cipal building.  A  renovation  project,  due  for  completion  by  the  end  of  1982,  is  to  include  a  municipal 
jail  facility  and  an  office  for  a  deputy  from  the  Big  Horn  County  Sheriff's  Office  and  also  provide  space 
for  a  child  day-care  center  and  senior  citizens'  activities.  The  facilities  ana  space  in  the  Lcage  Grass 
Municipal  Building  are   considered  to  be  adequate  for  current  and  expected  future  needs.   (Lix,  personal 
communication,  November  1982.) 

Police.  The  Lodge  Grass  Police  Department  (LGPD)  operates  as  a  municipal  law  enforcement  agency. 
LGPD  headquarters  are  located  in  the  Lodge  Grass  municipal  building.  The  department  staff,  consisting  of 
one  sworn  officer,  is  considered  inadequate  to  meet  the  current  levels  of  demand  for  services  because  it 
is  unable  to  provide  continuous  patrols  throughout  the  city.  The  LGPD  operates  one  patrol  vehicle  which 
is  considered  acequate  at  the  current  staffing  levels.   (Lix,  personal  communication,  Novemoer  1982.)  The 
current  budget  for  public  safety  is  $23,500  (City  of  Lodge  Grass  1982). 

The  office  space  and  detention  facility  for  the  LGPD  are  located  in  the  Lodge  Grass  municipal  build- 
ing. A  renovation  project,  to  be  operational  in  1983,  will  provide  modern  office  and  detention 
facilities.  With  two  detention  cells,  six  inmate  beds,  and  1,300  sq.  ft.  of  space,  the  LGPD  office  and 
detention  facility  have  surplus  capacity.   (Lix,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 
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The  Big  Horn  County  Sheriff's  Office  (BHCSO)  stations  one  deputy  in  the  Lodge  Grass  area,  who  by  the 
end  of  1982,  will  have  office  space  in  the  Lodge  Grass  municipal  building  (Lix,  personal  cotnnunication, 
November  1982).  Law  enforcement  services  provided  by  the  BHCSO  are  described  in  Section  3.3.2.4. 

The  LGPD  operates  subject  to  the  terms  of  a  mutual  agreement  for  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Police  Department  (BIAPD),  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Crow  Agency.  The  mutual  agreement  speci- 
fies the  division  of  jurisdictional  authority  between  the  LGPD  and  BIAPD  pertaining  to  arrest  and  deten- 
tion of  both  Indians  ano  non-Indians  within  the  municipal  boundaries  of  Lodge  Grass.  Two  BIAPD  patrolmen, 
who  use  their  personal  residences  as  their  base  of  operations,  are  stationed  in  the  Lodge  Grass  area. 
(Parisian,  personal  communication,  November  1982.)  The  Montana  State  Highway  Patrol  (MSHP)  patrols  state 
and  federal  highways  located  throughout  the  reservation.  Section  3.4.2.5  provides  further  description  of 
the  law  enforcement  services  provided  by   the  BIAPD  and  the  MSHP  throughout  the  area  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation. 

Fire.  The  Lodge  Grass  Volunteer  Department,  which  has  ten  volunteer  firemen  and  three  fire  trucks, 
responds  to  calls  within  the  city  limits. 

Lodge  Grass,  Big  Horn  County,  and  the  state  each  own  one  of  the  three  fire  trucks.  The  truck  owned  by 
Lodge  Grass  is  designed  for  structural  fires,  while  the  other  two,  on  loan  from  Big  Horn  County  and  the 
state,  are  primarily  designed  for  range  and  grass  fires,  but  are  also  used  for  structural  fires. 

The  number  of  fire  trucks  represents  a  surplus  capacity  for  the  existing  level  of  demand.  Approxi- 
mately 2,300  sq.  ft.  of  space  in  the  Lodge  Grass  municipal  building  is  used  to  store  the  fire  trucks.  The 
number  of  volunteer  firemen  and  fire  truck  storage  space  are  adequate  for  current  needs.   (Lix,  personal 
communication,  November  1982.) 

Health  and  welfare.  Health  and  welfare  services,  including  hospital  and  health  services,  mental 
health,  public  health,  environmental  health,  and  social  services,  are  provided  for  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  residents  of  Lodge  Grass  and  vicinity  through  offices  and  agencies  of  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Big  Horn  County,  and  the  state.  Refer  to  Sections  3.3.2.4  and  3.4.2.5  for  the 
discussions  about  the  health  and  welfare  services  throughout  the  reservation. 

Public  works.  The  Lodge  Grass  shop,  which  is  in  good  condition,  has  approximately  1,300  sq.  ft.  of 
space.  The  two-person  public  works  staff  operates  and  maintains  municipal  buildings,  streets,  water  and 
sewerage  systems,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  recreation  facilities.  Although  some  shop  equipment  is  out- 
dated, the  shop  space,  staff,  and  equipment  have  adequate  capacity  to  meet  current  and  expected  future 
needs.  (Lix,  personal  communication,  November  1982.)  Table  3.4.4.5-1  presents  other  information  on  she 
facilities  and  services. 

Streets.  The  city  of  Lodge  Grass  has  approximately  three  and  one-half  miles  of  residential  streets, 
of  which  approximately  50  percent  (i.e.,  1.75  miles)  are  paved.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing 
streets,  together  with  the  paving  of  new  streets,  will  be  of  major  importance  for  the  community's  capabil- 
ity to  accommodate  an  increased  population.   (Lix,  personal  communication,  November  1982.)  The  highway 
ano  street  budget  for  FY  1983  is  $1,000  (City  of  Lodge  Grass  1982).) 

Water.  Lodge  Grass  obtains  its  water  from  two  water  wells.  Treatment  consists  of  chlorination.  The 
water  supply  system,  which  currently  serves  approximately  900  persons,  has  a  production  capacity  of  190 
gallons  per  minute  and  a  storage  capacity  of  180,000  gallons.  Quantitative  information  about  the  rate  of 
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current  usage  is  unavailable.  The  water  distribution  system  is  in  good  condition,  with  normal  maintenanci. 
and  routine  replacement  of  lines.  Upon  the  completion  of  an  improvement  project  in  1983,  the  entire  dis- 
tribution system  will  have  been  replaced  since  1976.  The  water  production,  water  storage  and  water  dis- 
tribution systems  have  surplus  capacity  for  current  and  expected  future  levels  of  demand.   (Lix,  personal 
communication,  November  1982).  The  FY  1983  budget  for  the  Lodge  Grass  water  system  is  $22,000.   (City  of 
Lodge  Grass  1982.) 

Sewer.  Lodge  Grass  operates  two  sanitary  sewerage  lagoons  with  a  total  area  of  twelve  acres.  The 
original  lagoon  was  constructed  in  1956,  with  a  newer  lagoon  installed  in  1972.  The  sewerage  system, 
which  currently  serves  approximately  900  persons,  is  in  good  condition;  it  receives  normal  maintenance  and 
routine  replacement  of  old  lines.  Quantitative  information  about  the  treatment  capacity  and  the  current 
rates  of  usage  is  unavailable.  The  sewerage  lagoons  and  collection  system  have  surplus  capacity  for  cur- 
rent and  expected  future  levels  of  demand.   (Lix,  personal  communication,  November  1982.)  Lodge  Grass  has 
budgeted  f 11,400  for  the  sanitary  sewer  system  for  FY  1983  (City  of  Lodge  Grass  1982). 

Solid  waste.  Lodge  Grass  currently  collects  and  hauls  its  garbage  to  a  municipal  landfill  site  of 
approximately  ten  acres.  The  city  public  works  department  uses  one  1980  model,  sixteen-cubic-yard,  rear- 
end-loading  compactor  for  disposal  purposes.  The  personnel  and  collection  vehicle  are  considered  adequate 
for  current  needs  although  the  site  is  nearing  its  capacity.  Beginning  in  1983,  the  city  plans  to  close 
the  landfill  site  and,  instead,  use  a  dumpster  site  that  will  be  provided  near  the  community  by  Big  Horn 
County.   (Lix,  personal  communication,  November  1982.)  Big  Horn  County  will  then  remove  the  garbage  to 
the  county  landfill  site  near  Hardin.  The  garbage  collection/solid  waste  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  $14,600  (City  of  Lodge  Grass  1982). 

Recreation.  Recreation  facilities  in  Lodge  Grass  consist  of  a  three-acre  city  park.  The  park,  locat- 
ed next  to  the  school  grounds,  has  picnic  facilities  and  landscaped  open  space.  Playground  equipment, 
basketball  courts,  a  football  field,  and  a  softball  field  are  available  on  the  premises  of  the  schools  in 
Lodge  Grass.  The  currently  available  recreation  facilities  are  considered  inadequate  for  current  levels 
of  demand;  however,  there  are  no  plans  for  development  of  additional  facilities.   (Lix,  personal  communi- 
cation, November  1982.)  The  coirenunity  has  budgeted  $150  for  culture  and  recreation  for  FY  1983  (City  of 
Lodge  Grass  1982). 

L i br ary .  Library  services  in  Lodge  Grass  are  available  on  a  weekly  basis  through  the  Sig  Horn  County 
"bookmobile"  (Lix,  personal  communication,  November  1982).  Refer  to  Section  3.3.2.4  for  discussion  of 
library  services  throughout  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

Wyola  (unincorporated) 

In  the  unincorporated  community  of  Wyola,  many  services  are  provided  by  the  county  or  through  govern- 
mental entities  that  have  jurisdictional  authority  throughout  the  reservation  (see  Section  3.3.2.4). 
Other  services  ire   provided  through  local  organizations  as  discussed  below. 

The  public  facilities  and  services  in  Wyola  discussed  in  this  section  include  fire,  water,  and  sewer. 
Table  3.4.4.5-2  summarizes  these  facilities  and  services. 
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Fire.  There  is  no  fire  truck  stationed  in  wyola.  Instead,  fire  protection  is  provided  by  Big  Horn 
County  with  fire  trucks  stationed  in  Lodge  Grass  and  Hardin.  There  is  a  need  for  a  local  fire  truck  in 
Wyola.   (Mullins,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Water.  Wyola  obtains  its  water  from  one  water  well.  Although  quantitative  information  about  the 
capacity  for  proauction  and  the  rate  of  current  usage  is  unavailable,  the  water  well  has  surplus  capacity 
for  the  current  levels  of  demand.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  water  supply  system  is  33,000  gallons.  The 
storage  tank  and  the  water  distribution  system,  for  which  quantitative  information  is  also  unavailable, 
are  in  poor  condition  and  require  replacement.   (Mullins,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Wyola  has  been  selected  to  receive  federal  grant  monies  for  the  replacement  of  the  water  system  during 
1983.  Upon  completion,  the  new  water  system  is  expected  to  provide  a  surplus  capacity  that  will  meet  cur- 
rent and  expected  future  levels  of  demand.   (Mullins,  personal  communication,  Novemoer  1982.) 

Sewer.  Currently,  the  sewer  system  in  Wyola  consists  of  individual  septic  tanks.  However,  Wyola  has 
been  selected  to  receive  federal  grant  monies  for  the  development  of  a  sewer  system  during  1983.  Upon 
completion,  the  new  sewer  system  is  expected  to  provide  a  surplus  capacity  that  will  meet  current  and  any 
expectea  future  levels  of  demand.  (Mullins,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

3.4.4.6  Fiscal 

Tables  3.4.4.6-1  and  3.4.4.6-2  present  a  summary  of  the  budgeted  financial  data  for  Lodge  Grass  for 
the  1983  fiscal  year.  This  section  presents  the  budgeted  expenditure  and  revenue  categories  for  both  the 
general  funa  and  the  enterprise  funds. 

General  fund 

Lodge  Grass's  assessed  valuation  was  approximately  ^2  million  in  1982.  The  property  tax  is  the  major 
revenue  source  for  the  community,  closely  followed  by  intergovernmental  transfers  and  other  miscellaneous 
revenues.  Basea  on  a  ^2  million  assessed  valuation,  one  mill  yielded  $198.  The  1982  mill  rate  was  59.99 
mills  for  tne  general  funa.  This  mill  rate  raised  approximately  $15  thousand  during  the  year. 

Public  safety  accounted  for  approximately  60  percent  of  tne  budgeted  expenditures.  Most  (69  percent) 
of  the  public  spenaing  was  for  police  protection. 

There  are  currently  no  major  capital  facilities  projects  in  the  community. 

Enterprise  Funds 

The  enterprise  funds  in  Lodge  Grass  include  those  for  water,  sewer,  and  garbage  functions.  User  fees 
are  the  major  revenue  source  for  these  funds.  For  the  1983  fiscal  year,  only  62.9  percent  of  the  enter- 
prise budgeted  expenditures  will  derive  from  user  fees.  The  additional  money  required  will  be  obtained 
from  a  cash  reserve  fund  (which  has  $29,500  available  at  the  start  of  the  year)  and  a  one  time  insurance 
payment  to  the  water  ana  sewer  funa  of  $3,505  each. 
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TABLE  3.4.4.6-1 

Budgeted  FY  1983  Revenues 

Lodge  Grass 

(1982  dollars) 


Category  Revenue 


Total    R( 

?venue 

$15 

,000 

190 

14 

,049 

3 

,505 

500 

13 

,400 

46 

,473 

General  Fund 


Property  Tax 

$15,000 

License  and  Permits 

150 

Intergovernmental   Trans 

fer 

Federal 

0 

State 

14,049 

Charges   for  Service 

3,505 

Fines  and  Forfeits 

500 

Miscellaneous 

13,400 

Total    General    Funa 

Enterprise  Fund 

Water  32,808 

User  fees  16,420 

Other  16,388 

Sewer  19,518 

User  fees  6,305 

Other  13,213 

Garbage  15,321 

User  fees  8,448 

Other  6,873 

Total    Enterprise  67,647 

Total    Revenue  $114,120 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.;   Town  of  Lodge  Grass,   Opera- 
tions Budget  Document,   1S82-1983  Fiscal    Year. 
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TABLE  3.4.4.6-2 

Budgeted  FY  1983  Expenditures 

Lodge  Grass 

(1982  dollars) 


Category  Expenditures  Total    Expenditures 


General    Fund 

General    Government  $14,175  $14,175 

Public  Safety  35,420  23,450 

highway  and  Streets  1,040  1,040 

Health  265  265 

Culture  and  Recreation  150  150 

Total   General    Fund  39,080 

Enterprise  Fund 
Water 
Sewer 

Garbage 
Total    Enterprise  Fund  47,934 

Total    Expenditure  $87,014 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,   Inc.;   Town  of  Lodge  Grass  Opera- 
tions Budget  Document  1982-1983  Fiscal    Year. 
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Debt 

Lodge  Grass  has  no  outstanding  debt  at  this  time. 

3.4.5  Central  Area 

3.4.5.1  General   Description 

The  central  area  of  the  Crow  Reservation  includes  the  area  around  St.  Xavier  and  inmediately  to  he 
east  and  west  of  the  Bighorn  River.  This  section  describes  the  existing  environment  of  the  central  area. 
Section  3.4.5.2  describes  the  area's  population  and  economy.  Section  3.4.5.3  describes  the  area's  currer' 
housing  inventory  and  the  facilities  and  services  that  are  available  in  St.  Xavier. 

3.4.5.2  Central  Area 

Population  and  economy 

The  two  major  comunities  in  the  central  portion  of  the  reservation  are  St.  Xavier,  an  agricutural  com- 
munity, and  Fort  Smith,  headquarters  for  the  National  Park  Service  administration  of  the  Bighorn  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area.  The  major  populated  areas  of  this  portion  lie  along  the  the  meandering  Bighorn 
River. 

The  1980  census  population  of  the  central  portion  of  the  reservation  was  937  persons,  17  percent  of 
the  reservation  total.  As  shown  in  Table  3.4.5.2-1,  nearly  one-half  of  the  employed  population  held  jobs 
in  the  agricultural  sector.  Trade,  government,  services,  and  mining  sectors  employ  small  but  significant 
numbers  of  the  area's  residents.  These  census  data  indicate  that  33  percent  of  the  residents  in  the 
central  area  were  employed. 

3.4.5.3  Other  Topical  Areas  of  Interest 

Housing 

Table  3.4.5.3-1  presents  the  housing  unit  count  that  will  be  used  to  make  housing  forecasts  for  the 
Crow  Reservation  central  area.  As  shown  in  the  table,  99  units  or  30  percent  of  the  total  units  are 
assumed  to  be  Indian  households.  The  remaining  233  units  or  70  percent  are  non-Indian  households.  Of  the 
332  total  units,  79  percent  are  single-family  detached,  8  percent  are  multifamily  units,  and  the  reaminino 
13  percent  are  mobile  homes. 


Facilities  and  Services 

St.  Xavier  (unincorporated).  In  the  unincorporated  community  of  St.  Xavier  many  services  are  provided 
by  the  county.  Other  services  are  provided  through  local  organizations,  as  discussed  below. 

The  public  facilities  and  services  in  St.  Xavier  that  are  included  in  the  discussion  of  the  existing 
environment  are:  fire,  water,  and  sewer.  Table  3.4.5.3-2  summarizes  the  information  for  facilities  ana 
services. 
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TABLE   3.4.5.2-1 

Employment  by   Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Crow  Reservation  Central 

1980 


Crow  Reservation 

Cen 
Number 

tral 
Percent 

B 

ig  Horn 

County 

Percent  of 

Industr7 

^1 

umber 

Percent 

Sector 

Ag,   Forestry  and  F- 

isheries 

143 

46.3 

680 

17.1 

21.0 

Mining 

31 

10.0 

292 

7.3 

10.6 

Construction 

15 

4.8 

219 

5.5 

6.8 

Manufacturing 

0 

0.0 

43 

1.0 

0.0 

TCPU^ 

12 

3.9 

139 

3.5 

8.6 

Wholesale  <S  Retail 

Trade 

43 

13.9 

589 

14.8 

7.3 

FIRE^ 

26 

8.4 

113 

2.8 

23.0 

Services 

35 

11.3 

1 

,274 

32.1 

2.7 

Government 

4 

1.3 

613 

15.4 

0.6 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

309 

100.0 

3 

,962 

100.0 

7.8 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  Census,   1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,   Communications,   Public  Utilities;   FIRE 
Insurance,   Real    Estate. 


Finance, 
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TABLE   3.4.5.3-1 


Year-round  Housing  Units  by  Type 

Crow  Central   Area 

(1980) 

Type  of  Unit                                        Indian         Non-Indian 

Total 

Single-family  detached                        78                    184 
Multi family                                                 8                       20 
Mobile  home                                             13                      29 

262 
28 
42 

TOTAL                                                           99                     233 

332 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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Fire 


St.  Xavier  does  not  have  a  formal  volunteer  fire  department.  The  county  fire  truck,  stationed  in  St. 
Xavier,  is  designed  for  range  and  grass  fire  protection.  County  services  out  of  Hardin  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  services  out  of  Ft.  Smith  are  available  to  respond  to  structural  fires  in  the  St.  Xavier 
area.  There  is  a  need  for  a  local  fire  truck  in  St.  Xavier.  (Caton,  personal  communication,  November 


1982.) 


Water 


Residents  of  St.  Xavier  obtain  water  from  private  water  wells  that  are  adequate  for  current  needs. 
(Caton,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Sewer 

The  sewer  system  in  St.  Xavier  consists  of  one  collection  line.  However  no  formal  organization  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  this  line.  The  collection  system  discharges  into  a  sewer  lagoon  that  is 
operated  privately  by  the  St.  Xavier  mission  and  school.  The  present  system  is  considered  adequate  for 
current  levels  of  demand  although  quantitative  information  about  the  capacity  and  rates  of  usage  for  the 
treatment  and  collection  systems  are  unavailable.  (Caton,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Fort  Smith  (unincorporated).  In  the  unincorporated  community  of  Ft.  Smith  many  services  are  provided 
by  the  county  and  are  described  in  Section  3.3.2.4.  Other  services  --  fire,  water,  and  sewer  --  are  pro- 
vided through  local  organizations,  as  discussed  below  and  summarized  in  Table  3.4.5.3-3. 

Fire 

Ft.  Smith  does  not  have  a  formal  volunteer  fire  department.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  provides  a  fire  truck  that  responds  to  fires  in  the  Ft.  Smith  -  St.  Xavier  area. 
Big  horn  County  also  provides  fire  protection  services  for  the  area.  (Adams,  personal  communication,  Nov- 
ember 1982.) 


Water  and  sewer 

The  water  and  sewer  services  in  Ft.  Smith  consist  of  two  private  residential  systems  and  one  system 
for  housing  of  federal  governental  employees.  Each  of  the  three  water  systems  utilize  water  wells.  There 
is  a  private  water  storage  tank  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  gallons.  The  sewer  system  that  services  the 
federal  governmental  housing  and  one  of  the  private  developments  utilize  sewer  lagoons  for  treatment.  The 
remainder  of  Ft.  Smith  depends  upon  individual  septic  tanks  for  collection  and  treatment.  Quantitative 
information  about  the  capacities  and  rates  of  usage  forth  water  and  sewer  systems  in  Ft.  Smith  is  unavail- 
able. 
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3.4.6     West  Area 


3.4.6.1  General  Description 

The  west  area  includes  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Big  Horn  County.  This  area  is 
located  about  30  miles  directly  south  of  Billings  and  includes  Pryor  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Pryor 
Mountains.  This  section  describes  the  existing  environment  in  the  west  area.  Section  3.4,6.2  describes 
the  area's  population  and  economy.  Section  3.4.6.3  presents  the  area's  current  housing  inventory  and 
describes  facilities  and  services  in  Pryor. 

3.4.6.2  West  Area 

Population  and  economy 

Tne  western  portion  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  has  the  smallest  population  of  any  of  the  areas 
discussed.  According  to  1980  census  figures,  the  population  of  the  area  was  472  persons,  8  percent  of  the 
total.  The  largest  population  center  in  the  area  is  Pryor,  an  unincorporated  community. 

The  economy  of  the  area  is  primarily  based  on  agriculture,  with  small  service  and  government  sectors. 
According  to  the  figures  presented  in  Table  3.4.6.2-1,  43.0  percent  of  the  area  residents  were  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  census.  Many  held  jobs  outside  the  community. 

3.4.6.3  Other  Topical  Areas  of  Interest 

Housing 

Table  3.4.6.3-1  presents  the  housing  unit  count  that  will  be  used  to  make  housing  forecasts  for  the 

Crow  Reservation  West  Area.  As  shown  in  the  table,  108  units  or  73  percent  of  the  total  units  are   assumec 

to  be  Indian  households.  The  remaining  39  units  or  27  percent  are  non-Indian  households.  Of  the  147 

total  units,  80  percent  are  single-family  detached,  10  percent  are  multifamily  units,  and  the  remaining  10 
percent  are  mobile  homes. 

Facilities  and  services.  Most  facilities  and  services  are  provided  by  the  county  and  are  described  in 
Section  3.3.2.4.  The  locally  provided  (or  needed)  services  in  Pryor  include  fire,  water,  and  sewer. 
These  services  are   summarized  in  Table  3.4.6.3-2. 

The  Pryor  Volunteer  Fire  Department  (PVFD)  services  the  immediate  area  but  relies  on  Crow  Agency  for 
structural  fires.  The  PVFD  operates  with  ten  volunteer  firemen  and  two  fire  trucks.  The  fire  trucks, 
although  owned  by  the  state  and  the  county,  are  stored  by  private  citizens  in  the  Pryor  area.  Although 
the  personnel,  fire  equipment,  and  storage  space  are  adequate  for  current  needs,  the  two  fire  trucks  are 
designed  primarily  for  range  and  grass  fires.  There  is  a  need  for  a  local  fire  truck  for  structural 
fires.   (Sorrels,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Pryor  obtains  its  water  from  one  well  that  has  a  production  capacity  of  fifty  gallons  per  minute  (Ray- 
mond, personal  communication,  November  1982).  The  community  has  a  water  storage  capacity  of  1,800,000 
gallons.  Presently,  the  water  distribution  system  is  in  good  condition,  requiring  only  normal  maintenance 
and  routine  replacement  of  lines.  The  water  treatment,  storage,  and  distribution  systems  have  surplus 
capacity.   (Sorrels,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  sewer  system  in  Pryor  is  composed  of  two  lagoons  with  a  total  area  of  approximately  twelve  acres 
(Raymond,  personal  communication  1982).  The  sewer  collection  system  is  in  good  condition  requiring  only 
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TABLE   3.4.6.2-1 

Employment  by   Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Crow  Reservation  West  Area 

1980 


Industry 

Crow  Reservation 

West 
Number       Percent 

Big  Horn 
Number 

County 
Percent 

Percent  of 
Sector 

Ag,   Forestry  and  F- 

ishe 

ries 

116 

57.1 

680 

17.1 

17.0 

Mining 

0 

0.0 

292 

7.3 

0.0 

Construction 

6 

3.0 

219 

5.5 

2.7 

Manufacturing 

11 

5.4 

43 

1.0 

25.6 

TCPU^ 

0 

0.0 

139 

3.5 

0.0 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

Tra 

de 

6 

3.0 

589 

14.8 

1.0 

FIRE^ 

0 

0.0 

113 

2.8 

0.0 

Services 

38 

18.7 

1,274 

32.1 

3.0 

Government 

26 

12.8 

613 

15.4 

4.2 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

203 

100.0 

3,962 

100.0 

5.1 

Source: U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,  Real  Estate. 
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TABLE   3.4.6.3-1 


Year-round  Housing  Units 
Crow  Reservation  West 
1980 

by  Type 
Area 

Type  of  Unit                                        Indian 

Non-Indian 

Total 

Single-family  detached                        87 
Multi family                                             10 
Mobile  home                                             11 

31 
4 
4 

118 
14 
15 

TOTAL                                                         108 

39 

147 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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normal  maintenance  and  routine  replacement  of  lines.  Quantitative  information  about  the  treatment  capac- 
ity and  rates  of  current  usage  are  unavai ladle.  However,  both  the  sewer  lagoons  and  the  collection  system 
have  surplus  capacity.  (Sorrels,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 


3.4.7  Off-Reservation  Crow 


For  this  discussion,  please  see  the  Socioeconomic  Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe  (AITS 


1983), 


3.5.1  General  Description 


3.5  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation 


The  Decker  study  focuses  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  that  is  located  in 
Big  Horn  County  because  it  is  located  closest  to  the  proposed  mines. 

As  throughout  this  report,  the  population  and  employment  characteristics  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  are 
addressed  at  two  levels  in  Section  3.5.2: 

1)  For  the  westernmost  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  located  in  Big  Horn 
County,  and  which  therefore  falls  within  the  project  study  area,  detailed  population,  employment, 
and  housing  data  are  presented  and  project  impacts  identified; 

2)  For  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  as  a  whole,  aggregate  population  and  employment  char- 
acteristics are   discussed  and  issues  of  concern  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people  are  presented. 

Section  3.5.3  describes  the  housing  inventory  in  the  Big  Horn  County  portion  of  the  reservation  and 
refers  the  reader  to  section  3.2.9  for  a  discussion  of  the  road  network  on  the  reservation. 

3.5.2  Population  and  Economy 

As  shown  in  Table  3.5.2-1,  the  1980  Northern  Cheyenne  population  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Res- 
ervation was  3,255  persons.  Of  this  total,  822  persons,  or  25  percent,  lived  in  the  westernmost  portion 
of  the  reservation  that  lies  in  Big  Horn  County.  The  1980  non-Indian  population  of  the  Big  Horn  County 
portion  of  the  reservation  was  191  persons.  It  is  this  western  portion,  with  its  major  population  center 
of  Busby,  that  is  the  focus  of  this  study. 

In  1980,  50  percent  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  population  was  sixteen  years  of  age  or  less,  implying 
substantial  growth  in  the  numbers  of  Northern  Cheyenne  entering  the  labor  force  in  future  years.  (See 
Northern  Cheyenne  Planning  Office  1981  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Planning  Office  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
1981  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  economic  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne. ) 

The  western.  Big  Horn  County  portion  of  the  reservation  centers  around  the  unincorporated  town  of 
Busby,  located  on  FAS  314.  Table  3.5.2-2  presents  the  1980  census  data  on  the  employment  characteristics 
of  the  Big  Horn  County  reservation  residents.  As  shown  in  the  table,  the  principal  sectors  in  which  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  residents  were  employed  were  services  (54.1  percent),  government  (18.0  percent), 
agriculture  (10.8  percent),  construction  (5.5  percent),  and  mining  (5.2  percent). 

In  recent  years,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  have  made  concerted  efforts  to  improve  their  employment  skills. 
especially  in  the  mining  and  construction  sectors.  A  stated  priority  of  the  tribe  is  to  improve  their 
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TABLE  3.5.2-1 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Population,  Labor  Force,  and  Employment 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation 


Item 


Big  Horn 
County 


Rosebud 
County 


Total   N.C. 
Reservation 


Population  822 

Labor  Force  334 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rate   (percent)  40.6 

Employment  227 

Unemployment  Rate   (percent)  32.0 


2,433 

3,255 

673 

1,007 

27.7 

30.9 

522 

749 

22.4 

25.6 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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TABLE   3.5.2-2 

Employment  by   Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Northern  Cheyenne 

1980 


Northern 

Cheyenne 

Big  Horn 

County 

Percent  of 

Industry 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Sector 

Ag. ,  Forestry  and 

Fisheries 

33 

10.8 

680 

17.1 

4,8 

Mining 

16 

5.2 

292 

7.3 

5.5 

Construction 

17 

5.5 

219 

5.5 

7.8 

Manufacturing 

0 

0.0 

43 

1.0 

0.0 

TCPU^ 

4 

1.3 

139 

3.5 

2.9 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

1   Trade 

15 

4.9 

589 

14.8 

2.5 

FIRE^ 

0 

0.0 

113 

2.8 

0.0 

Services 

165 

54.1 

1,274 

32.1 

12.9 

Government 

55 

18.0 

613 

15.4 

9.0 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

305 

100.0 

3,962 

100.0 

7.7 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE  -  Finance, 
nsurance.  Real  Estate. 
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employment  status  at  energy  aevelopment  projects  throughout  southeastern  Montana.  They  have  made  substan- 
tial gains  toward  this  objective,  particularly  in  Rosebud  County. 

The  tribe  is  increasing  its  skills  relative  to  energy  industries  in  three  ways.  First,  in  1980  the 
tribe  signed  a  contract  with  ARCO  for  oil  and  gas  development  on  the  reservation.  According  to  this  con- 
tract, a  certain  percentage  of  Northern  Cheyenne  must  be  trained  and  employed.  Second,  Dull  Knife  Memor- 
ial College  offers  training  programs  for  a  number  of  occupations,  including  welding,  heavy  equipment  oper- 
ation, and  heavy  equipment  maintenance.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  college  has  turned  out  about  fif- 
teen graduates  annually  in  the  latter  occupations  (Sprang,  personal  communication,  December  1982).  Third, 
the  Montana  Power  Company  has  provided  transportation  and  craft  training  for  Northern  Cheyennes  since  Sep- 
tember, 1979. 

In  1982,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  held  about  5  percent  of  all  energy-related  jobs  in  Rosebud  County. 
They  held  about  4  percent  of  coal  mining  jobs  and  about  5  percent  of  power  plant  jobs  (both  construction 
and  operations).  Since  that  time,  about  75  percent  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  who  have  entered  the  craft 
training  program  have  completed  it.  Over  the  Colstrip  3  and  4  construction  period,  Montana  Power  and  its 
contractors  have  employed  about  400  Northern  Cheyenne  (including  rehires  after  layoffs).  Montana  Power, 
Western  Energy,  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  have  established  a  "Surface  Mining  Institute"  at  Twin  Bridges  to 
train  Indians  for  mining  jobs.   (Hand,  personal  communication,  December  1982.)  Currently,  14  Northern 
Cheyenne  are  attending  a  sixteen-week  course  there  in  welding  and  equipment  maintenance;  they  will  com- 
plete the  course  in  February,  1983  (Sprang,  personal  communication,  December  1982). 

3.5.3  Other  Topical  Areas  of  Interest 

3.5.3.1  Housing 

ousing  inventory  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
»_  _,__  _  ^,_-  ^_^--,  -  _, —  -^  ^"using 

:rease 
113 
same  period. 

The  housing  unit  count  for  Indian  units  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  was  not  adjusted  as  it 
was  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  Of  the  288  year-round  units  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  it  is 
estimated  that  217  are  Indian  units  and  71  are  non-Indian  units. 


3.5.3.2  Transportation 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  have  expressed  several  concerns  regarding  the  condition  of  the  roads  linking  the 
reservation  with  the  mine  site  and  the  effects  of  the  mines  on  traffic  levels,  road  safety,  and  unauthor- 
izea  access  of  tribal  lands  by  non-Cheyenne.  These  issues  are  discusseo  in  Section  3.2.7. 

3.6  Sheridan  County  and  Communities 

3.6.1  General  Description 

Sheriaan  County  is  located  in  northern  Wyoming  and  is  boraered  to  the  north  by  Montana.  The  county's 
eastern  portion  is  composed  primarily  of  semiarid  plains.   Its  western  half  is  dominated  by  the  Bighorn 
Mountains,  which  represent  a  valuable  visual  and  recreational  attribute  but  also  impose  an  important  geo- 
graphic boundary  to  the  west.  The  county's  principal  community  is  the  city  of  Sherican,  which  in  1980  haa 
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TABLE   3.5.3.1-1 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation   (Big  Horn  County  Portion) 
Housing  Units  by  Type 


Change   1970  to  1980" 


Type  of  Unit 


1970 


1980 


Percent  of         Percent 
Number  of  Change  1970-1980 

Units         (year-round)       Growth 


Total    housing  Units 


175 


288 


113 


64.6 


Year-round  Units                                  175 
Single-family  detached                  145 
Multi  family                                         10 
Mobile  homes                                       20 

288 

248 

15 

25 

113 

103 

5 

5 

100.0 

91.2 

4.4 

4.4 

64.6 
71.0 
50.0 
25,0 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce, 
acteri sties  for  Montana,   1970,   1980. 

Bureau 

of 

the  Ce: 

nsus, 

Detailed 

Ho 

using  Char- 
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a  population  of  15,139  people  or  60  percent  of  the  county  total  of  25,040  people.  Another  5,016  people, 
or  20  percent  of  the  population,  lived  in  the  semirural  area  immediately  around  Sheridan.  About  7  percent 
of  the  county's  population  lived  in  the  Ranchester/Oayton  area  and  the  remaining  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion lived  in  Story  and  the  rest  of  the  county. 

Since  1970,  Sheridan  County's  primarily  agricultural  economy  has  diversified  rapidly.  This  diversifi- 
cation can  be  attributed  to  increased  mining  activity  in  the  Decker,  Montana  area  and  to  the  city  of 
Sheridan's  emerging  role  as  a  regional  trade  center.  Both  of  these  trends  have  been  stimulated  by  rapid 
population  growth  in  the  area.  In  addition,  they  continue  to  stimulate  population  growth  as  more  traae 
and  service  businesses  move  into  the  area  to  take  advantage  of  new  business  opportunities. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Section  3.6.2  portrays  the  existing  envi- 
ronment of  Sheridan  County  as  a  whole.  Section  3.6.3  provides  a  more  detailed  description  of  Sheridan  and 
the  greater  Sheridan  area.  The  Ranchester/Dayton  area  is  described  in  Section  3.6.4.  And  finally,  the 
rest  of  Sheridan  County  is  described  in  Section  3.6.5. 

3.6.2  Sheridan  County 

3.6.2.1  Population  and  Economy 

Historically,  Sheridan  County  has  been  an  agriculturally  based  rural  county,  with  the  city  of  Sheridan 
serving  portions  of  southeastern  Montana  and  northeastern  Wyoming  as  a  second-order  trade  center.  As 
shown  in  Table  3.6.2.1-1,  the  county's  population  fell  from  a  1950  post-war  level  of  20,185  people  to 
17,852  people  by  1970,  a  decrease  of  about  12  percent.  This  trend  can  be  contrasted  to  the  modest  growth 
that  occurred  in  Wyoming  over  the  same  period. 

Between  1970  and  1980,  energy-related  development  in  the  county  and  across  the  Wyoming  coal  fields 
caused  the  population  growth  rate  of  the  state  and  the  county  to  surge  well  above  the  national  average. 
The  county's  population  grew  from  its  1970  level  to  25,048  people  in  1980,  an  increase  of  7,196  people  or 
40  percent. 

Table  3.6.2.1-2  presents  Sheridan  County's  components  of  population  change  during  the  1970s,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  During  the  period,  approximately  5,700  people  migrated  into  the  county.  As 
shown  in  Table  3.6.2.1-3,  most  of  the  population  increase  centered  in  the  city  of  Sheridan  and  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  population  of  the  Sheridan  division  increased  by  nearly  60  percent.  The  population  or 
eyery   other  incorporated  town  increased  by  no  less  than  35  percent. 

A  dramatic  change  in  the  age  composition  of  the  county's  population  occurred  with  the  large  influx  of 
working  age  people.  As  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.1-4,  Sheridan  County's  median  age  declined  from  37  years  in 
1970  to  30  years  in  1980.  The  county  is  racially  homogenous,  with  98  percent  of  the  total  population 
being  classified  as  white  in  both  1970  and  1980. 

Table  3.6.2.1-5  further  depicts  the  composition  of  the  population.  Persons  unoer  16  years  of  age  com- 
prised about  25  percent  of  the  population  in  both  1970  and  1980.  The  largest  cohort  increase  *as  in  the 
25  to  44  age  group,  due  to  the  in-migration  of  mature,  skilled  workers  in  the  energy  areas. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.5.2.1-6,  the  national  trend  toward  smaller  household  was  exhibited  by  Sheridan 
County,  whose  average  household  size  declined  from  3.03  persons  in  1960  to  2.51  persons  in  1980.  Sheriaan 
County  has  historically  snown  a  smaller  household  size  than  either  the  state  or  the  nation  in  1960,  1970, 
and  1980. 
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TABLE   3.6.2.1-1 

Population  Growth 

Sheridan  County,  Wyoming,   United  States 

1940-1980 


Sheridan  United 

Population  County  Wyoming  States 


1940  Population  19,255.  250,742  132,165,129 

Percent  change  1940-1950  4.8  15.9  14.5 

Percent  average  annual    growth  1940-1950  0.5  1.5  1.4 

1950  Population  20,185  290,529  151,325,798 

Percent  change  1950-1960  -5.9  13.6  18.5 

Percent  average  annual    growth  1950-1960  -0.6  1.3  1.7 

1960  Population  18,989  330,066  179,323,175 

Percent  change  1960-1970  -6.0  0.7  13.3 

Percent  average  annual   growth  1960-1970  -0,6  0.07  1.3 

1970  Population  17,852  332,416  203,211,926 

Percent  change  1970-1980  40.3  41.6  11.5 

Percent  average  annual    growth  1970-1980  3.4  3.5  1.1 

1980  Population  25,048^  470,816  226,504,825 

Sources:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1980  Census 
Preliminary  Population  and  Housing  Unit  Counts,   January  1981;  U.S.   Department  of 
Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   19/0  Census  of  the  Population,  Wyoming,   United 
States,  Tables  17,   35,   48;   U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1950 
Census  of  the  Population:     Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Wyoming,   United  States, 
Table  41 . 
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TABLE  3.6.2.1-6 

Average  Household  Size 

Sheridan  County,  Wyoming,  United  States 

1960,  1970,  1980 


Year 


1960 
1970 
1980 


Sheridan  County 


3.03 
2.78 
2.61 


Wyomi  ng 


4.42 
3.55 
2.78 


United  States 


3.29 
3.n 

2.75 


Source:     U.S.    Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1980 
Census  Preliminary   Population  and  Housing  Unit  Counts,   January  IBW] 
U.S.   Department  of  Commerce.   Bureau  of  the  Census,    1970  Census  of  the 
Population,   Wyoming,   United  States,   Tables  22,   36,    b4;   U.S.   Department 
of  Connerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,    1960  Census  of  the  Population: 
Characteristics  of  the  Population,   Wyoming,   United  States,   Table  28. 
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Table  3.6.2.1-7  shows  that  education  attainment  in  Sheridan  County  compared  favorably  with  the  state 
and  nation  in  1970.  By  1980,  the  overall  attainment  of  the  population  appeared  to  improve,  as  larger  por- 
tions of  the  population  had  completed  high  school  and/or  college. 

One  effect  the  expanded  economy  has  had  on  Sheridan  County  is  the  substantially  increased  labor  force 
participation  rate  of  women,  especially  since  1960.  This  is  due  partly  to  a  changed  attitude  regarding 
working  women,  but  also  to  the  demand  for  labor  during  economic  expansion  when  women  began  to  fill  jobs 
traditionally  held  by  men.  ^s  reflected  in  Table  3.6.2.1-8,  the  labor  force  participation  among  women  in 
Sheridan  County  has  risen  dramatically  from  25.9  percent  in  1960  to  51.2  percent  in  1980.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  of  men  declined  from  75.2  percent  in  1960  to  72.3  percent  in 
1980. 

"Vs  shown  in  tables  3.6.2.1-9  and  3.6.2.1-10,  the  occupation  of  employed  persons  changed  since  1970, 
with  craftsmen,  transport,  service,  and  management  increases  reflecting  the  increased  energy  employment 
ana  secondary  employment  that  .occurred  during  the  decade. 

Econoiny 

i^s  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.1-11,  total  employment  increased  slightly  from  1960  to  1970.  Agricultural 
employment  of  Sheridan  County's  residents  declined  but  government  services,  trade,  and  mining  employment 
increased  moderately.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the  energy  boom  caused  mining  employment  to  increase  by  670 
percent,  construction  employment  by  200  percent,  and  TCPU  by  120  percent.  Services  and  trade  followed 
with  increases  of  80  and  50  percent,  respectively. 

Table  3.6.2.1-12  shows  the  large  increase  of  nonfarm  proprietors  between  1970  and  1980,  reflecting 
Sheridan's  emerging  role  as  an  area  trade  center.  M   the  same  time,  the  number  of  farm  proprietors 
remained  essentially  stable,  while  salaried  farm  workers  increased  moderately.  These  trends  signal  a 
shift  from  a  traditionally  agricultural  economy  to  a  more  diversified,  conmercial  economy. 

As  illustrated  in  Table  3.6.2.1-13,  agricultural  employment  in  1980  only  represented  about  7  percent 
of  all  basic  employment,  while  mining  and  construction  representee  about  20  and  11  percent,  respectively. 
Basic  employment  accounted  for  about  44  percent  of  total  employment,  which  indicates  the  strength  of  Sher- 
idan as  a  secondary  trade  center  where  trade  and  services  represent  about  40  percent  of  basic  employment 
ano  50  percent  of  nonbasic  employment. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.5.2.1-14,  Sheridan  County's  and  Wyoming's  unemployment  rates  were  very  close  to  4 
percent  throughout  the  decade. 

Income 


As  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.1-15,  total  personal  income,  in  constant  1972  dollars,  grew  from  $51  million 
in  1970  to  ^3  million  in  1980,  an  increase  of  88  percent.  Per  capita  income  increased  from  $4,441  in 
1970  to  $5,931  in  1980,  an  increase  of  about  34  percent. 

3.6.2.2  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

The  history  of  Sheridan  County  is  important  to  its  residents'  perceptions  of  community,  of  place,  and 

of  the  future.  The  accompanying  Historical  Overview  of  the  study  area  provides  insight  into  the  trends 

and  events  that  have  shaped  the  social  environment  of  the  region  ana  that  will  continue  to  be  important  in 

its  response  to  the  future  (HRA  1983).  Of  particular  importance  to  the  county  was  its  early  (1880-1920) 
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TABLE   3.6.2.1-7 

Educational   Attainment  of  Persons  Twenty-Five  and  Older 

Sheridan  County,   Wyoming,   and  United  States 

1970,    1980 


1970 

1980 

Highest  Eaucation  Level 
Compl eted 

Sheridan  County 
Number   Percent 

Wyoming 
Percent 

Sheridan  County 
Number   Percent 

Less  than  8  Years                          2,531             23.3                     20.1  1,875  12.5 

9-11    Years                                        1,774             16.3                    17.1  1,672  11.2 

High   School    Graduate                    3,559             32.8                     36.2  5,719  38.3 

1-3  Years  of  College                     1,783             16.4                     14.8  3,135  21.0 

4  or  f'lore  Years  of  College         1,214             11.2                    11.8  2,542  17.0 

Sources:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  the 
Population:     Characteristics  of  the  Population,   Wyoming,   United  States,   Tables   51, 

&fa,   120.     Census  Retrieval   and   Information  Service,   1980  Census,  Tape  STF3A,  Sheridan 
County,   Cheyenne,   Wyoming  1982. 
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TABLE   3.6.2.1-8 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates 

Sheridan  County  and  Wyominq 

1960,    1970,    1980 


^ 
■I 

i 


ri 


Participation  Rate 

Year/Sex  Sheridan  County  Wyoming 

1960 

Male  75.2  80.7 

Female  25.9  34.0 

1970  ^ 

Male  75.5  73.7                                               | 


Female  31.4  38.8 

1980 
Male  72.3  NA 

Female  51.2  NA 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  Census,   Charac- 
teristics of  the  Population,  Wyoming,   1960  General    Social    and  Eco- 
nomic Characteristics,   Table  83;   1970  General   Social   and  Economic  m 
Characteristics,   Table  121;   1980  Census  and  Retrieval    and  Information  | 
Service,   Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Note:     NA  =  not  available. 
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experience  with  very  rapid  growth,  economic  and  social  diversification,  and  politically  successful  "nativt. 
sons".  During  this  period,  the  county's  relationship  with  outsiders  and  large-scale  corporations  --  East- 
ern and  European  ranchers  and  investors,  dude  ranchers  and  tourists,  the  railroads,  coal  companies,  and 
agricultural  and  forest  product  processing  companies  --  as  well  as  its  prosperity,  set  a  tone  and  estab- 
lished social,  economic,  and  political  networks  that  persisted  through  the  long,  painful  period  of  econoir- 
ic  and  population  decline  that  followed  (1920-1970). 

By  1970,  Sheridan  had  established  a  relatively  stable  equilibrium  following  decades  of  decline  that 
was  particularly  abrupt  during  the  1950s  when  a  number  of  major  basic  economic  activities  ceased  -- 
including  the  remaining  undergound  coal  mines,  the  sugar  factory,  the  brewery,  and  the  flour  mill.  This 
drastic  cutback  in  industrial  activity  left  the  county  increasingly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  tourism, 
the  federally  funded  veterans  hospital,  and  regional  trade.  Agriculture,  especially,  took  on  a  special 
significance,  socially  as  well  as  economically.  The  philosophy  and  outlook  of  the  rancher  (self-reliance, 
inoepenoence,  and  freedom  of  action)  became  predominant  in  the  county. 

By  1970,  the  county  was  a  conservative  (if  not  ul traconservat ive)  agricultural  and  trade  area   heavily 
weighted  toward  an  older  population  that  found  itself  embedded  in  a  national  society  that  was  liberal, 
struggling  with  youth-oriented  issues,  and  in  which  environmental  issues  were  becoming  politically  sali- 
ent. It  also  found  itself  facing  the  prospect  of  development  of  its  mineral  resources  at  an  unprecedented 
--  and  unknown  --  rate. 

Given  its  past  --  and  its  continuing  exposure  to  outside  influence  through  the  veterans  hospital, 
tourisin,  and  coal  mining  --  the  county's  (and  particularly  Sheridan's)  evident  and  self-proclaimed  con- 
servative orientation  comes  somewhat  as  a  surprise.  However,  agriculture  —  especially  ranching  --  not 
tourism,  commerce,  professinal  services,  or  mining,  suffuse  residents'  descriptions  of  the  county's  char- 
acter, even  in  Sheridan  which  has  emerged  as  a  significant  regional  commercial  and  service  center.   In 
part,  this  seems  to  reflect  a  continuing  perception  that  ranching  constitutes  a  key,  enduring,  economic 
base  of  the  county  and  larger  region  that  also  provides  a  satisfying  regional  ambiance  that  is  not  pro- 
vided by  mining,  tourism,  or  commerce.  In  addition,  the  long-term  practice  of  ranchers  from  a  wide  area 
of  Wyoming  and  Montana  to  retire  to  the  Sheridan  area  has  given  the  county  a  concentration  of  persons  witr 
ranching  backgrounds  and  values  that  is  disproportionate  to  the  economic  role  of  ranching  itself. 

In  1970,  the  population  of  Sheridan  County  was  17,852,  6  percent  below  the  1960  population  of  18,989. 
By  1980,  largely  because  of  the  expansion  of  strip  mining  activities  in  the  Decker  area,  the  population  of 
the  county  had  increased  40  percent,  to  25,148.  During  this  period  of  relatively  rapid  population  growth 
ana  economic  expansion,  the  county  exhibited  both  stability  and  change. 

The  growth  that  occurred  during  the  1970s  caused  little  change  in  the  ethnic  or  racial  composition  of 
the  county.   In  1970,  the  population  of  Sheridan  County  was  about  99  percent  white,  with  relatively  little 
strong  ethnic  grouping,  though  historically  the  area  had  had  fairly  substantial  concentrations  of  Russians 
and  Germans  (brought  in  to  work  sugar  beets),  Poles,  and  Italians  (brought  in  to  work  in  the  underground 
mines).  In  1980  the  county  was  still  about  98  percent  white. 

According  to  U.S.  Census  classifications,  the  growth  of  the  1970s  did  not  cause  major  modifications  C: 
residential  distribution.  The  county  was  61  percent  urban  in  1970  and  60.5  percent  urban  in  1980.  De- 
spite the  growth  in  population  during  the  decade,  the  population  density  of  the  county  remained  fairly 
low.  In  1970  it  was  7.1  persons  per  square  mile;  in  1980,  it  had  risen  to  just  under  10  persons  per 
square  mile.  Unlike  the  earlier  coal  development  periods,  the  activity  of  the  1970s  did  not  result  in  the 
establishment  of  any  new  towns,  though  it  did  extend  the  urbanized  area  around  Sheridan.  Hence,  the 
political  structure  of  the  county,  in  terms  of  municipalities,  remained  almost  unchanged  between  1970  and 
1980. 
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The  most  notable  change  in  population  structure  during  the  growth  of  the  1970s  was  the  decline  in 
median  age  and  in  the  percentage  of  population  in  the  65  and  over  age  category.  In  1970,  nearly  16  per- 
cent of  the  population  was  65  years  of  age  or  over;  in  1980,  though  still  relatively  high,  this  percentage 
had  dropped  to  11.9.   (The  absolute  numbers  reflect  a  large  increase  in  the  younger  cohorts  rather  than 
any  substantial  change  in  Sheridan's  role  as  a  retirement  community  for  the  surrounding  rural  areas.) 
Following  national  trends,  the  average  household  size  also  declined,  falling  from  2.78  to  2.61  persons  per 
household  between  1970  and  1980.  Educational  levels  increased  substantially  (see  tables  3.6.2.1-8  and 
3.6.2.1-9),  reflecting  the  changing  age  and  occupational  structure. 

Politically,  as  described  in  more  detail  in  subsequent  sections,  Sheridan  County  continued  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  major  urban  center  (Sheridan),  two  small  incorporated  communities  (Ranchester  and  Dayton), 
and  several  unincorporated  communities  of  varying  sizes.  Throughout  the  county,  residents  also  live  in 
scattered,  rural  environments.  The  city  of  Sheridan  is  the  county  seat  and  the  locus  of  most  governmental 
activities  of  the  county.  The  county  is  administered  by  a  three  person  county  conmission. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970s,  coal  mining  in  Sheridan  County  was  limited  to  the  small  Big  Horn  Mine 
located  just  north  of  the  city  of  Sheridan.  Coal  mining  had  not  always  been  such  a  small  part  of  the 
county  scene.  For  70  years,  1883-1953,  Sheridan  county  had  been  the  site  of  an  underground  mining  indus- 
try that,  at  times,  had  been  the  dominant  force  in  the  county  economy  (Kuzara  1977).  At  least  eighteen 
mines  had  been  in  operation  during  this  70  year  period.  Although  their  importance  had  declined  after  the 
1920s,  the  mines  and  miners  had  persisted  in  the  area  around  Sheridan  until  the  1950s,  clustered  primarily 
along  the  rail  lines  north  of  Sheridan  in  small  operations  with  their  associated  company  towns.  Company 
towns  such  as  Monarch,  Acme,  and  Carneyville  were  present  into  the  1950s.  The  miners  established  a  com- 
plex social  network,  forming  bands,  baseball  and  football  teams,  holding  dances  and  socials,  and  support- 
ing the  schools  set  up  for  their  children.  The  city  of  Sheridan  catered  to  many  of  the  needs  of  the 
eastern  European  (especially  Polish)  miners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970s,  few  traces  of  the  underground  mines  were  left,  and  many  of  the  area's 
residents  in  1980  had  little  empathy  for  this  aspect  of  the  region's  history,  frequently  indicating  no 
knowledge  about  the  location  or  characteristics  of  the  earlier  mines. 

Large  scale  coal  mining  reemerged  in  1972  with  the  opening  of  the  Decker  mine  just  across  the  border 
in  Montana.  This  was  followed  by  the  East  Decker  and  then  the  Spring  Creek  mines,  both  in  Montana.  The 
expansion  of  mining  coincided  with  the  emergence  of  the  environmental  movement,  which  opposed  strip  Tiir- 
ing,  and  crystallized  a  no-growth  attitude  among  some  of  the  longtime  residents  of  Sheridan  County.  As  a 
consequence,  the  new  mining  activities  and  the  miners  were  not  entirely  welcome  in  Sheridan  County, 
despite  the  positive  effect  they  had  on  commercial  activities  and  their  provision  of  employinent  to  small 
ranchers  in  the  area  who  needed  additional  income  from  outside  jobs  to  keep  their  ranches  going. 

Once  started,  strip  mining  and  coal  conversion  facilities  were  widely  expected  to  expand  dramatic- 
ally.  In  addition  to  the  mines  that  actually  did  go  into  operation,  others  were  considered,  new  power 
plants  were  suggested,  and  the  possibilities  of  synfuel  plants  were  discussed.   It  was  felt  by  many  that 
coal  mining  and  energy  development  would  continue  at  a  rapid  --  perhaps  much  too  rapid  --  pace  over  the 
foreseeable  future.  History  has  shown  the  error  of  these  dramatic  growth  forecasts.  Almost  all  of  the 
proposed  projects  failed  to  materialize,  and  the  unlimited  energy  development  and  dramatic  population 
growth  forecast  for  the  area  first  stalled,  then,  in  the  early  1980s,  underwent  actual  decline. 

The  county  underwent  many  changes  during  the  1970s  --  the  specifics  are  discussed  in  more  detail  on  a 
community  basis.  As  a  result,  the  county  and  its  residents  are  generally  well  prepared  to  deal  with  popu- 
lation and  economic  growth.  They  are  familiar  with  the  problems  and  benefits  that  are  likely  to  occur. 
For  the  most  part,  mechanisms  are  in  place  that  will  allow  local  governments  to  respond  promptly  --  many 
of  the  most  difficult  and  political  issues  have  already  been  addressed.  Members  of  the  community  and 
their  leaders  are  experienced  enough  with  rapid  growth,  with  mining  companies,  regulatory  agencies,  envi- 
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ronmental ists,  and  miners  that  they  are  likely  to  be  better  prepared  to  respond  now  than  they  were  in 
1972.  The  physical  capacity  of  the  county  to  absorb  growth  has  increased  substantially  over  the  last 
decade,  and  the  social  organization  of  the  communities  in  the  county  has  expanded  to  incorporate  the  new 
residents,  both  miners  and  nonminers  alike.  Perhaps  most  important,  residents  of  the  county  are  now  aware 
of  the  need  to  marshall  their  resources  effectively  in  order  to  maximize  their  ability  to  respond. 

3.6.2.3  Housing 

This  section  contains  a  brief  overview  of  Sheridan  County's  residential  growth  since  1970  and  a  review 
of  Current  housing  market  conditions.  The  review  focuses  on  factors  that  influence  supply  and  demand 
throughout  the  county  ana  discusses  their  effect  on  the  local  housing  market  and  on  the  county's  capacity 
to  absorb  new  residential  growth.   Inventories  of  1980  housing  in  Sheridan,  the  greater  Sheridan  area, 
Ranchester-Oayton,  and  the  remainder  of  the  county  are  presented  in  subsequent  sections. 

Recent  housing  trends 

Table  3,6.2.3-1  presents  the  U.S.  Census  data  on  Sheridan  County's  housing  stock  by  type  of  unit  for 
1970  and  1980.  Sheridan  County  housing  stock  grew  from  6,893  to  10,928  over  the  period,  an  increase  of 
58.5  percent.  As  shown  in  the  table,  single-family  units  accounted  for  about  40  percent  of  the  county's 
growth  over  the  1970-1980  period.  Multifamily  units  accounted  for  32  percent  of  the  growth,  and  mobile 
homes  accounted  for  the  remaining  28  percent. 

Of  the  4,035  housing  units  added  to  Sheridan  County's  inventory  between  1970  and  1980,  2,166  or  54 
percent  of  the  units  were  in  the  city  of  Sheridan.  These  additions  consist  of  units  that  were  built 
within  the  1970  city  limits  of  Sheridan  and  of  units  that  have  been  added  on  land  annexed  by  the  city.  Of 
the  remaining  1,869  units  constructed  between  1970  and  1980,  121  were  added  in  Dayton,  160  were  added  in 
Ranchester,  and  1,588,  or  39  percent,  of  the  county's  new  units  were  added  in  Story,  Clearmont,  or  other 
unincorporated  rural  areas.  Most  of  this  growth  has  occurred  in  the  form  of  dispersed  development  or 
rural  subdivisions  in  the  greater  Sheridan  area. 

housing  demand  conditions 

Demand  for  housing  units  in  Sheridan  County  rose  rapidly  between  1970  and  1976  because  of  coal-relatec 
activity  in  Sheridan  County  and  Montana.  However,  as  coal-related  in-migration  and  growth  began  to  taper 
off  after  1979,  so  did  housing  demand.  High  mortgage  interest  rates  since  1979  have  also  served  to 
depress  housing  demand,  particularly  for  more  expensive  single-family  detached  homes. 

Three  characteristics  of  Sheridan  County  housing  demand  are  particularly  important  because  they  will 
continue  to  affect  demand  throughout  the  forecast  period.  First,  the  higher  disposable  incomes  and 
smaller  family  sizes  of  new  in-migrants  in  coal-related  activities  have  stimulated  demand  for  new  housina 
and  have  caused  a  decrease  in  average  household  size.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the  size  of  new  households 
in  the  city  of  Sheridan  averaged  1.7  persons.  This  trend  helped  decrease  the  county's  average  househola 
size  from  2.59  in  1970  to  2.33  in  1980.  (Sheridan  County  Growth  Management  Plan  1980.) 

Second,  the  new  residents  of  Sheridan  County  have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  live  in  rural 
areas  and  in  small  communities  such  as  Dayton,  Ranchester,  and  Story,  which  are  further  from  coal-related 
activities  in  northern  Sheridan  County  and  Montana  than  the  city  of  Sheridan.  This  willingness  to  commute 
longer  distances  to  find  small  town  or  rural  lifestyles  should  continue  tc  disperse  housing  demand 
throughout  Sheridan  County. 
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Third,  the  rapid  growth  in  Sheridan  County  housing  demand  has  not  been  without  a  low  income  compon- 
ent. Local  officials  have  indicated  that  demand  for  lower-priced  single  and  multifamily  units  has  been 
high  and  was  only  satisfied  in  the  later  1970s  and  early  1980s.  The  lag  in  a  supply  response  was  attrib- 
uted to  local  builders'  preference  to  construct  more  expensive,  higher-income  housing  while  demand  for 
those  types  of  units  was  present  in  the  early  1970s.   (Cochran,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

A  final  determinant  of  housing  demand  is  the  availability  and  terms  of  mortgage  financing.  Sheridan 
County's  banks  are  concentrated  in  Sheridan  and  have  been  responsible  for  about  75  percent  of  all  mortgage 
loans  in  the  county.  Most  of  these  loans  have  in  turn  been  sold  to  mortgage  bankers  in  Casper,  Cheyenne, 
Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  other  25  percent  of  the  mortgage  loans  have  been  placed  directly  with 
nonlocal  mortgage  bankers  or  with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FMHA).  Current  interest  rates  in  Sher- 
idan County  are  about  13.5  percent  for  conventional  loans  and  about  12.5  percent  for  FmHA  loans.   (Carrol, 
personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Housing  supply  conditions 

This  section  reviews  government  policy  and  regulations,  land  availability,  and  housing  conditions  and 
then  assesses  the  capacity  of  local  builders  to  produce  housing  units.  A  final  subsection  describes  the 
county's  temporary  lodging  facilities  which  could  be  used  to  accommodate  increased  demand  for  temporary 
housing. 

Government  policies  and  regulations.  Residential  development  in  Sheridan  County  is  governed  by  the 
county's  lana  use  plan  and  by  the  community  development  plans  of  individual  communities.  Zoning  regula- 
tions are  in  effect  only  within  the  city  of  Sheridan.  The  county's  overall  residential  development  goal 
is  to  channel  new  housing  into  existing  communities.  The  county  discourages  residential  development  along 
the  foothills  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains.  In  recent  years,  this  policy  has  been  highly  effective,  as  much 
of  the  new  residential  growth  has  occurred  adjacent  to  Sheridan  in  recent  annexations  where  water  and 
sewer  service  are  available.  Growth  in  these  areas  has  been  subject  to  the  city's  zoning  regulations  anc 
building  codes.  Because  the  city  and  county  planning  and  city  building  inspection  agencies  have  long  been 
prepared  for  higher  levels  of  residential  growth  and  are  currently  operating  well  below  their  processing 
capacities,  they  are  not  likely  to  constrain  housing  development  in  the  future. 

Lang  availability.  Land  is  available  for  residential  development  in  all  of  Sheridan  County's  major 
communities.  In  the  city  of  Sheridan,  most  of  the  available  lots  have  been  built  upon.  However,  the 
willingness  of  the  city  to  annex  land  to  the  west  and  south  should  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  land  where 
new  housing  development  may  be  quickly  connected  to  city  services.  The  growth  of  Sheridan  could  be  con- 
strained to  the  north  and  east,  however,  by  the  new  sewage  treatment  facility,  U.S.  1-90,  and  the  reluct- 
ance of  one  major  landowner  to  have  the  land  developed.  The  only  other  land  constraints  in  the  Sheridan 
area  are  due  to  the  flood  plains  along  the  Big  Goose,  Little  Goose,  and  Tongue  rivers. 

Housing  conditions.  Data  on  housing  conditions  in  Sheridan  County  are  available  from  two  sources.  A 
1979  survey  of  housing  conditions  in  unincorporated  areas  found  that  94  percent  of  the  2,999  units  sur- 
veyed were  classified  as  "standard."  The  169  units  classified  as  "substandard"  consisted  of  units  that 
were  (1)  in  need  of  minor  or  major  repairs  that  should  be  rehabilitated  and  (2)  dilapidated  units  that 
should  be  removed.  This  1979  survey  did  not  include  units  in  the  city  of  Sheridan.   (An  Upaate  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  Sheridan  County  1981.)  The  U.S.  Census  provides  data  on  age  of  housing  units,  but 
not  specifically  on  housing  conditions.   In  1980,  25  percent  of  the  county's  existing  year-round  units  had 
been  built  after  1975  and  another  8  percent  had  been  built  between  1970  and  1974.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
housing  units  were  built  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  and  the  remaining  46  percent  were  built  before  1950. 
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Developers  and  builders.  Throughout  the  1970s,  most  of  Sheridan  County's  residential  construction  wd- 
handled  either  by  local  contractors  or  by  nonlocal  contractors  who  moved  to  Sheridan  and  still  maintain 
their  offices  there.  Although  nationally  depressed  conditions  in  the  housing  industry  have  forced  some  of 
these  contractors  into  carpentry  and  remodeling  work,  local  officials  are  confident  that  materials  and 
finance  for  development  would  be  readily  available  if  demand  for  housing  were  to  increase.  Local  offic- 
ials estimate  that  Sheridan  County's  developers  and  builders  could  construct  about  500  units  per  yeir 
under  such  conditions  of  strong  demand.  This  level  of  construction  appears  reasonable  given  the  pace  of 
building  during  the  1970s,  which  averaged  394  units  per  year  and  exceeded  500  in  several  years.  The  500 
per  year  rate  could  be  increased  if  additional  nonlocal  builders  moved  to  the  area  or  if  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  new  units  were  mobile  homes. 

Development  finance.  Local  builders  and  developers  with  viable  projects  have  not  had  difficulty 
obtaining  construction  financing  through  local  banks.   In  many  cases,  local  banks  have  sold  local  con- 
struction loans  to  outside  lenders.  Hence,  the  working  relationships  already  established  between  nonlocal 
lenders,  local  banks,  and  local  builders  and  developers  should  ensure  the  availability  of  construction 
finance  should  housing  demand  increase. 

Construction  labor.  During  the  1970s,  some  workers  left  the  Sheridan  residential  construction  indus- 
try for  more  highly  paid  construction  positions  with  mines  in  Wyoming  and  Montana.  However,  other  local 
construction  workers  resisted  the  temptation  to  move  to  the  more  highly  paid  mine  construction  jobs 
because  of  their  temporary  nature,  the  commuting  distance,  and  the  Montana  income  tax,  which  served  to 
reduce  the  wage  differential  between  the  two  sectors.  Overall,  however,  there  was  a  slight  shortage  of 
residential  construction  labor  in  Sheridan  County  in  the  early  and  mid-1970s.  Lccal  contractors  expect 
that  accelerated  mine  construction  would  reduce  local  labor  supplies,  but  are  confident  that  construction 
labor  could  be  drawn  from  other  economic  sectors  and  geographic  areas.  Hence,  the  availability  of  con- 
struction labor  does  not  appear  to  be  a  constraint  to  future  residential  development  in  Sheridan  County. 

Temporary  lodging  facilities.  Sheridan  County  has  two  types  of  facilities  that  could  accommodate 
increased  aemand  for  temporary  housing:  hotel/motels  and  campgrounds.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of 
demand  for  such  facilities  would  depend  on  many  factors  which  include  the  availability  of  pennanent  hous- 
ing, income,  and  the  occupant's  expected  length  of  stay.  In  October  1982,  the  Sheridan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce listed  12  hotels  and  motels  with  a  total  of  417  units.  However,  according  to  a  Chamber  of  Coimerce 
estimate,  the  recently  completed  242-unit  Holiday  Inn  and  13  other  smaller  motels  not  listed  by  the 
Chamber  with  at  least  another  200  units  bring  the  total  to  at  least  859  rooms.  Overall,  these  hotel  and 
motel  units  are  about  90  percent  occupied  during  June,  July,  and  August  ana  about  40  percent  occupied 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  county's  five  comercial  campgrounds  with  117  trailer  and  85  tent 
spaces  could  accommodate  additional  demand.  The  availability  of  these  spaces  fluctuates  seasonally. 

Housing  market  conditions.  Previous  sections  have  portrayed  demand  and  supply  conditions  and  describ- 
ed the  rapia  growth  in  housing  stock  that  took  place  in  Sherican  County  during  the  1970s.  This  section 
presents  a  brief  sumnary  of  market  conditions  as  of  October  1982,  focusing  on  prices,  occupancy  statjs, 
vacancy  rates,  and  the  availability  of  residential  lots. 

Housing  prices.  Due  to  national  trends  in  interest  rates,  housing  prices  in  Sheridan  have  remained 
relatively  constant  since  1980.  As  prices  do  not  vary  much  by  location,  they  are  presented  here  on  a 
county-wide  basis. 
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New  single-family  detached  houses  with  1,500  sq.  ft.  of  space,  garage,  and  basement  currently  sell  f  - 
about  ^80,000  to  $85,000.  Older  single-family  detached  units  with  the  same  characteristics  are  selling 
for  about  J75,000.  Smaller,  government  subsidized  single-family  units  are  selling  for  about  $50,000  to 
$55,000.  Modular  or  "factory-built"  housing  sells  for  slightly  less,  but  very  little  of  it  is  currently 
being  constructed  in  Sheridan  County.  (Carroll,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Condominium  and  townhouse  units  range  in  size  and  price  from  $45,000  to  $70,000.  Rent  for  these  and 
for  two-beoroom  apartment  units  averages  about  $375  per  month.  Mobile  homes  are  selling  for  about  $25,000 
to  $30,000,  with  pad  rentals  in  established  parks  averaging  $125  per  month. 

Occupancy  status  and  vacancy  rates.  In  1980,  approximately  72  percent  of  Sheridan  County's  housing 
units  were  owner  occupied  and  28  percent  were  renter  occupied  (U.S.  Census  1980).   If  housing  demand  were 
to  increase  without  an  adequate  supply  response,  people  who  own  houses  might  face  increased  incentives  to 
sell  their  homes,  but  would  otherwise  remain  unaffected.  However,  renters  of  existing  units  would  very 
likely  face  increased  rental  rates  under  such  conditions.  Those  seeking  to  establish  a  new  owner-occupiea 
household  would  likely  face  decreased  availability  and  increased  price. 

Sheridan  County  currently  has  an  abundant  supply  of  housing  units  for  sale.  These  units  include 
houses  that  are  genuinely  for  sale  and  other  whose  owners  are  just  "testing  the  market."  The  best  indi- 
cator of  units  for  sale  in  Sheridan  County  is  found  in  the  Sheridan  County  Listing  Exchange  (multiple 
listings),  which  notes  that  249  Sheridan  single-family  units,  65  rural  single-family  units,  22  condominium 
and  townhouse  units,  and  20  apartment  units  were  sold  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1982.  The  local  vacancy 
rate  for  rental  units  was  about  5  percent  in  October  1982. 

The  residential  growth  of  the  1970s  did  cause  some  shortages  of  housing  for  the  elderly  and  low-income 
persons.  However,  construction  of  low-income  units  has  proceeded  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  and 
the  105  units  completed  in  fiscal  1982  have  alleviated  the  shortage  of  this  type  of  housing. 

Lot  prices  and  availability.  Prices  for  developed  lots  (with  sewer  and  water  facilities)  average 
about  $12,500  for  an  8,500  sq.  ft.  lot  in  Sheridan  and  about  $18,000  for  an  undeveloped  two-acre  lot  in 
rural  areas.  Larger  residential  lots  are  available  in  rural  areas  for  about  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  acre. 

As  of  February  1982,  there  were  about  560  available  lots  in  the  city  of  Sheridan,  concentrated  primar- 
ily in  ten  new  subdivisions  (Sanders,  personal  communication,  19  October  1982).   In  the  greater  Sheridan 
area,  which  includes  Big  Horn  and  the  area  to  the  west  and  south  of  Sheridan,  there  were  29  platted  sub- 
divisions with  about  860  lots  in  October  1982.   (Centennial  Engineering,  personal  communication,  October 
1982.)  The  extent  to  which  these  lots  are  developable  or  actually  for  sale  is  unknown,  but  many  of  these 
lots  are  not  currently  being  marketed.   In  the  rest  of  the  county,  including  Ranchester  and  Dayton,  there 
are  eight  subdivisions  with  about  310  lots.  Of  these,  142  lots  are  located  in  the  Country  Club  of  the 
Bighorns  and  may  not  be  within  financial  reach  of  many  members  of  the  local  population. 

3.6.2.4  Facilities  ana  Services 

The  public  facilities  and  services  operated  by  Sheridan  County  include  the  following: 

1)  General  government 

2)  Engineering  and  planning 

3)  Sheriff 

4)  Fire 

5)  Hospital 

6)  Human  services 
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7)  Library 

8)  Recreation  and  parks 

9)  Senior  citizens 

10)  School  districts  nos.  1  and  2  {see  Section  3.6.2.6) 


General  government 


The  general  government  functions  of  Sheridan  County  include  those  performed  by  the  county  commissioners 
office,  county  assessor,  clerk  and  recorder,  county  court,  treasurer,  clerk  of  district  court,  county 
attorney,  courthouse,  water  commissioner,  and  agricultural  agent  {Rudolph,  personal  cotmunication,  October 
1982). 

The  existing  county  courthouse  was  constructed  in  1904;  it  contains  18,400  sq.  ft.  The  building  has 
undergone  no  major  renovation  since  its  original  construction.  A  new  courthouse  of  53,670  sq.  ft.  is  cur- 
rently being  constructed  for  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $5  million.'  The  new  building  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1983.  The  new  building  will  continue  to  house  the  same  functions.  (Rudolph,  personal 
communication,  October  1982.) 

The  old  courthouse  will  be  renovated  utilizing  revenues  from  the  one-percent  optional  sales  tax  (ap- 
proved by  Sheridan  County  voters  on  2  November  1982)  generated  during  1983  and  1984.  The  renovated  build- 
ing is  scheduled  to  house  planning  and  engineering,  probation  and  parole,  the  courtroom,  the  agricultural 
extension  service,  and  the  water  department.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  renovation  is  $1.5  million;  worx 
is  scheouled  to  begin  in  1983.  (Rudolph,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Personnel  for  general  government  functions  have  remained  steady  for  the  last  three  years,  increasing  to 
91  in  FY  1983^  from  90  in  the  two  previous  fiscal  years  (Rudolph,  personal  communication,  Octooer  1982). 

Operations  and  maintenance  costs  for  the  existing  courthouse  from  FY  1981  to  budgeted  1983  have  been 
$46,597,  $60,970,  and  $96,826,  respectively.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  FY  1983  budget  increase  is  due 
to  the  addition  of  the  new  courthouse.  (Rudolph,  personal  conmunication,  October  1982.) 

Engineering  and  planning 

The  county  engineer  is  responsible  for  Sheridan  County  roads  and  bridges  and  for  septic  tank  permits 
and  inspections.  The  county  system  has  a  total  of  566  miles  of  roads;  16  miles  are  paved,  445  miles  are 
graveled,  80  miles  are  graded  and  drained  dirt  roads,  and  25  miles  are  primitive  rights-of-way.  Addition- 
ally, there  are  about  250  miles  of  subdivision  roads  that  have  been  dedicated  to  the  public  but  are  not 
maintained  by   the  county.  (Holl ingsworth,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  county  has  fifty-nine  bridges  that  meet  the  federal  and  state  definition  of  a  bridge  (twenty-foot 
span  inside  to  inside  at  abutments);  additionally,  there  are  seventy  briage/culverts  with  spans  between 
six  and  eighteen  feet  and  ten  railroad  crossings.  Of  the  fifty-nine  bridges,  fifty-four  need  replacement 
or  major  renovation.  The  majority  of  the  other  seventy  bridge/culverts  also  need  extensive  attention.  A 


'Cost  estimate  includes  land  for  parking,  furnishings  and  equipment,  landscaping,  and  demolition  of 
old  buildings. 

2]  July  1982  through  30  June  1983. 
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combination  of  a  sufficiency  rating  and  traffic  counts  are  used  to  determine  priority  for  repair  and 
replacement  of  bridges.  Three  bridges  are  scheduled  for  replacement  in  FY  1983  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$400,000.  Fifty  percent  of  this  cost  has  been  obtained  from  a  Farm  Loan  Board  grant.  (Hoi  1 ingsworth, 
personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  road  and  bridge  department  constructed  a  new,  9,600  sq.  ft.  shop  in  1976,  which  it  has  already  out- 
grown. The  1975  shop  is  supplemented  by  a  six-stall  old  shop,  used  mostly  for  storage  and  sign  painting. 
There  are  no  imediate  plans  to  expand  shop  facilities.  (Hoi  1  ingsworth,  personal  communication,  November 
1982.) 

The  county  has  eleven  pickup  trucks,  eight  motor  patrol  vehicles,  six  dump  trucks,  and  twelve  pieces  of 
equipment  such  as  tractors,  backhoe,  mower,  and  so  on.  Most  pickup  trucks  are  purchased  used;  none  have 
been  purchased  in  the  last  two  years.  In  1981,  a  new  ten-yard  dump  truck  was  purchased  for  $50,000  and  a 
used  1968  watering  truck  was  purchased  for  $23,000.  In  1980,  a  new  ten-yard  diinp  truck  was  purchased  for 
$43,753.  The  county  engineer  has  started  a  record-keeping  system  for  each  piece  of  equipment  to  determine 
operating  costs  and  to  establish  a  routine  equipment  replacement  program.  (Hoi  1 ingsworth,  personal  com- 
munication, November  1982.) 

The  county  engineer  also  inspects  and  issues  permits  for  septic  tank  systems  for  single-family  dwell- 
ings. This  responsibility  was  delegated  by  the  state  in  1981.  Eighty-two  inspections  were  made  in  1981 
and  sixty-five  have  been  conducted  in  1982.  (Holl ingsworth,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

There  are  nineteen  persons  employed  by  the  county  engineer's  department,  sixteen  work  at  the  county 
shop,  and  three  are  located  at  the  county  courthouse.  The  number  of  department  personnel  has  been  steady 
for  the  past  several  years.  (Hollingsworth,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  total  budget  for  the  county  engineer  in  FY  1983  is  $943,996,  which  includes  about  $58,000  for  a 
special  recreation  project  and  $312,000  for  capital  improvements.  Budgets  for  FY  1931  and  FY  1982  were 
$477,143  and  $611,015,  respectively.  (Hollingsworth,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

There  has  been  no  road  or  bridge  construction  during  the  past  three  years;  however,  ten  miles  of 
asphalt  chip  and  seal  were  completed  in  July  1982  at  a  cost  of  $75,500  (about  one-third  of  the  material 
was  furnished  by  the  county),  and  in  May  1981,  three  miles  of  road  were  renovated^  at  a  cost  of  $197,400 
(Hollingsworth,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

The  county  planning  function  is  carried  out  primarily  by  the  county  grantsman/planner.  The  planning 
function  is  strongly  related  to  the  capital  development/planning  and  improvement  process.  There  is  an 
established  monitoring/update  program  for  capital  improvement  needs  for  all  jurisdictions  in  Sheridan 
County.  The  county  has  placed  a  major  emphasis  on  capital  improvement  programs  and  many  projects  have 
been  accomplished  in  recent  years.  Since  the  beginning  of  1976,  $16,473,861  in  grants  have  been  obtained 
for  the  county,  city  of  Sheridan,  Ranchester,  Dayton,  Clearmont,  and  the  county  rural  fire  districts. 
Citizen  approval  of  the  optional  one-percent  sales  tax  contributed  to  the  highly  successful  grant  prograrr 
by  demonstrating  to  those  reviewing  grant  applications  that  local  citizens  are  willing  to  tax  themselves 
to  achieve  the  requested  capital  improvements.  (Jayne,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  county  currently  has  no  zoning  or  building  permit  process;  subdivision  proposals,  however,  do  go 
through  an  approval  process  with  the  County  Planning  Commission  and  the  county  commissioners.  The  county 
is  in  the  process  of  establishing  land  use  controls  (zoning),  and  subdivision  regulations  are  in  place. 


Improved  vertical  and  horizontal  sight;  base  course,  prime  and  double  chip  seal;  and  some  earth  anc 
ditch  work. 
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Tne  septic  tank  permit  discussea  earlier  in  this  section  is  the  only  permit  requirement  in  the  county  at 
this  time.   (Jayne,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Sheriff 

The  sheriff  serves  the  entire  county  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Sheridan.  The  incorporated 
towns  of  Ranchester  and  Dayton  contract  with  the  sheriff  for  police  protection;  each  pays  J6,900  per  year 
to  the  county  for  this  service.  A  new  law  enforcement  facility  funded  jointly  by  the  city  of  Sheridan  and 
Sheridan  County  was  completed  in  1982.  The  county  sheriff  moved  into  the  new  facility  in  December  1982. 
The  move  facilitates  the  coordination/exchange  of  dispatching  (city  responsibility)  and  jailing  (county 
responsibility)  between  the  city  police  of  Sheridan  (who  moved  into  the  facility  in  July)  and  the  county 
sheriff.   (Johnson,  personal  communication,  October  1982.)  The  new  building  is  20,000  sq.  ft.  and  in- 
duces space  for  administration,  jail  facilities,  parking  garage,  and  support  for  both  city  and  county. 
The  new  building  cost  about  $2,480,000;  the  county  contributed  Jl, 580, 000  and  the  city  contributed 
$900, 000  from  receipt  of  the  one-percent  county-wide  optional  sales  tax.   It  has  a  total  of  fifty  jail 
cells  that  are  a  combination  of  minimum,  medium,  and  maximum  security.   (Johnson,  personal  communication, 
October  1982.) 

Department  staff  includes  one  sheriff,  one  unaersheriff ,  ten  deputies,  five  dispatchers/jailers,  and 
two  office  personnel,  for  a  total  of  nineteen  people.  The  staff  was  increased  to  this  level  in  November 
1982;  previously,  there  were  two  fewer  deputies.   In  December  1982,  the  staff  was  increased  by  five  jail- 
ers, for  a  total  of  twenty-four  personnel.  Additional  personnel  are   needed  --  one  resident  deputy  eacn  in 
Clearmont/Arvada,  Ranchester/Dayton,  and  Big  Horn/Story,  and  two  more  jailers  at  the  new  law  enforcement 
facility.  Two  additional  vehicles  are  also  needed.   (Johnson,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Currently,  the  sheriff  has  four  sedans  and  one  two-year-old  four-wheel  drive  vehicle  that  is  used 
mostly  for  search  and  rescue  missions.  Four  new  sedans  are  being  delivered  in  November  1982;  three  of  the 
old  sedans  will  be  traded  in  and  one  will  be  kept  for  spare  use.   (Johnson,  personal  communication, 
Octooer  1982.) 

Approximately  70  to  75  percent  of  Sheridan  County's  "police"  calls  originate  within  five  miles  of  the 
city  of  Sheridan.   In  1980,  there  were  1,050  arrests  and  2,033  civil  papers  served;  in  1981  there  were 
1,596  arrests  (a  56  percent  increase  over  1980)  and  2,199  civil  papers  served  (a  9.1  percent  increase  ever 
1980).   In  1980,  the  average  daily  prisoner  population  was  nine;  in  1981  it  was  eleven.  The  expanding 
unemployment  created  by  personnel  reductions  at  the  Spring  Creek  and  Dec<er  area  coal  mines  was  considere'^ 
a  factor  in  recent  crime  increases.  Tourists  were  generally  not  considered  a  problem,  although  occasion- 
ally assistance  was  required  to  find  lost  hunters.   (Johnson,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

The  budgets  for  the  jail  and  sheriff  were  combined  for  the  first  time  in  FY  1983  for  a  total  budget  of 
$538,268.  The  sheriff's  operating  portion  (excluding  capital  improvements)  of  the  total  budget  for  FY 
1983  is  $363,859.   In  FY  1982  it  was  $249,308  and  in  FY  1981,  $240,437.   (Johnson,  personal  coimiunicatior, 
October  1982. ) 

Fire 

Sheriaan  County  operates  a  countywide  fire  department.  In  addition,  the  city  of  Sheriaan  has  a  fire 
department,  and  there  are  five,  small,  rural  fire  districts  (RFD)  in  the  county  which  protect  the  urban- 
ized areas  of  Big  Horn,  Story,  Clearmont,  Dayton,  and  Ranchester.  The  county  fire  department  and  the  five 
RFDs  have  verbal,  mutual  aid  agreements;  ISO  ratings  are   ten.  The  county  has  a  written,  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment witn  the  city  of  Sheriaan.   (Frith,  personal  communication,  Novemoer  1982.) 
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The  county  fire  department  has  four  full-time  personnel;  a  fifth  person  is  authorized  in  the  FY  19S2 
budget  but  had  not  been  hired  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Personnel  levels  have  remained  constant  over  the 
last  three  years.   (Frith,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  county's  fire-fighting  equipment  includes  the  following: 

1)  1976  pumper  (4WD,  250  gpm  pump,  300  gallon  tank  —  ^7,000) 

2)  1975  pumper  (4WD,  1,000  gpm  pump,  500  gallon  tank  --  $58,000,  purchased  new) 

3)  1975  crash  truck  (f35,000,  purchased  new) 

4)  1967  tanker  (1,200  gallon) 

The  fire  equipment  is  housed  in  a  four-bay  fire  station  at  the  airport.  The  original  building  was  con- 
structed in  1950  and  consisted  of  two  bays  with  living  quarters  for  one  person.   In  1978,  the  building  «as 
expanded  to  four  bays  and  living  quarters  for  four  persons.  The  expansion  cost  $120,000  in  1978.  The 
total  space  in  the  building  is  about  3,200  sq.  ft.  The  space  is  adequate  and  there  are  no  plans  for 
expansion  at  this  time.  The  county  has  acquired  two  acres  of  land  west  of  town  should  another  station  be 
needeo.  (Frith,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Conmunication/dispatch  is  handled  by  the  sheriff's  department,  but  will  soon  be  transferred  to  the 
city  police  department  under  a  cooperative  agreement  to  share  jailer  and  dispatch  responsibilities  (Frith, 
personal  communication,  November  1982). 

The  county  averages  about  150  service  calls  per  year.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  calls  are  wilc- 
lano  grass  fires,  30  percent  are  structure  fires,  and  10  percent  are  gas  spills,  vehicle  fires,  or  false 
alarms.   (Frith,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

The  county  assists  the  RFDs  by  coordinating  grants  and  assisting  with  major  capital  purchases  and 
development.  In  1978,  a  grant  for  $600,000  was  obtained  from  the  Economic  Development  Administration;  the 
grant  funds  were  used  to  build  new  fire  stations  in  Clearmont  and  Arvada  and  to  renovate  stations  at  Story 
and  Big  Horn.  In  1981,  a  50  percent  matching  grant  was  obtained  from  the  Farm  Loan  Board  to  purchase  nex 
fire  trucks  for  all  RFDs.   (Frith,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

There  are  no  additional  needs  for  equipment  or  paid  personnel,  although  better  coverage  of  the  county 
areas  not  serviced  by  the  RFDs  is  desirable.  (Frith,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

Hospital 

The  Memorial  Hospital  is  a  political  subdivision  and  is  organized  as  a  nonprofit  governmental  agency. 
The  hospital  primarily  serves  residents  of  Sheridan  County  but  also  treats  patients  from  Johnson  and 
Campbell  counties  and  from  Montana.  Additionally,  the  hospital  provides  emergency  medical  back-up  ser- 
vices for  the  IHS  hospital  in  Crow  Agency.   (Porter  and  McClain,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

As  of  September,  1982  approximately  65  percent  of  the  admissions  and  outpatient  visits  to  the  Memoria' 
Hospital  had  been  from  the  city  of  Sheridan  with  5  percent  from  Montana  and  the  remainder  mostly  from 
Sheridan,  Johnson,  and  Campbell  counties.   In  1981,  the  hospital  averaged  186  admissions  per  1,000  county 
residents.   (Porter  and  McClain,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

The  hospital  has  ninety-seven  beds,  including  eight  intensive  care,  fourteen  obstretrics,  and  six 
pediatrics.  The  average  occupancy  rate  in  1982  was  about  55  percent.  The  occupancy  rate  has  been  declin- 
ing due  to  a  shorter  average  length  of  stay  (four  days)  rather  than  declining  admissions.   (Porter  and 
McClain,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 
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The  staffing  level  of  the  hospital  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  last  three  years:  247,8 
full-time  equivalents  in  FY  1981.  249.8  in  FY  1982,  and  251.8  in  FY  1983.  The  number  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  LPNs  has  remained  constant  at  37.  46,  and  11,  respectively,  over  the  last  three  years.  Specialists 
are  available  in  internal  medicine,  gynecology,  pediatrics,  surgery,  urology,  opthomology,  ENT,  and  path- 
ology. An  increase  in  the  staffing  level  by  up  to  20  persons  is  anticipated  with  the  expanson  of  the 
facility,  described  below.   (Porter  and  McClain,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Memorial  Hospital  is  in  the  midst  of  a  $4.5  million  expansion  that  includes  four  operating  rooms,  a 
urology  room,  a  new  boiler  plant,  laundry,  and  relocation  of  some  departments.  Completion  of  this  expan- 
sion is  scheduled  for  1984.  The  new  expanson  contains  38,840  sq.  ft.  Construction  costs  are  p, 474. 200. 
or  $89  per  sq.  ft.;  the  other  million  dollars  is  for  architect  fees,  financing,  equipment,  and  contingen- 
cies. The  hospital  secured  a  50  percent  grant  and  a  50  percent  loan  from  the  Farm  Loan  Board  for  the 
expansion  currently  in  progress.  The  loan  will  be  repaid  from  the  hospital's  endowment  fund,  currently 
yielding  $300,000  revenue  annually.  The  hospital  has  no  bonded  indebtedness.  (Porter  and  McClain,  per- 
sonal communication,  October  1982.) 

The  last  capital  improvements  to  the  hospital  were  made  in  1977  and  1979  when  an  emergency  room  and 
intensive  care  unit  were  added.  This  addition  totaled  16,000  sq.  ft.;  construction  costs  were  $945,160, 
or  $59  per  sq.  ft.   (Porter  and  McClain,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Sheridan  County  citizens  approved  a  $476,000  equipment  purchase  package  with  passage  of  the  optional 
one-percent  sales  tax  in  November  1982  (Porter  and  McClain,  personal  communication,  October  1982). 


Human  services 

Sheridan  County's  Division  of  Public  Assistance  and  Social  Services  (D-PASS)  is  a  division  of  the 
state's  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services  and  serves  all  of  Sheridan  County.  Services  rendered  by 
D-PASS  are  broad  ranging.  Public  assistance  programs  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  food  stamps,  finan- 
cial help,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  low-income  energy  assistance,  and  eligibility  deter- 
mination for  medicaid.  Social  service  programs  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  adoption,  family  plan- 
ning, investigative  services  for  child  protection,  and  homemaker  services  for  the  elderly  and  disabled. 
(Paine,  personal  communication.  November  1982.) 

D-PASS  moved  to  a  new  location  in  early  1983  where  they  have  3,400  sq.  ft.,  an  amount  that  is 
considered  adequate  to  meet  current  needs.  Rent,  which  is  not  included  in  Sheridan  County's  operating 
buflget  because  it  is  paid  directly  by  the  state  is  $3,400  per  month.   (Paine,  personal  communication, 
November  1982.) 

The  current  staff  totals  thirteen  persons:   a  director,  three  clerical  personnel,  one  fiscal  control 
technician,  three  public  assistance  personnel,  and  five  social  service  personnel.  The  staffing  level  ha-:, 
remained  constant  over  the  last  three  fiscal  years.  The  director  indicated  that  one  additional  public 
assistance  staff  member  is  needed  ($l,500-$2.000  per  month).  (Paine,  personal  communication.  November 
1982.) 

The  current  case  load  is  about  800  open  cases  per  month:  590  public  assistance  and  203  social  servics 
cases.  The  case  load,  according  to  the  director,  has  been  increasing  steadily  at  about  10  percent  per 
year.   In  1982,  however,  the  public  assistance  case  load  increased  more  than  10  percent  due  to  high  unem- 
ployment. Additionally,  the  administrative  requirements  in  the  last  year  have  increased,  causing  addi- 
tional workloaa.   (Paine,  personal  communication.  November  1982.) 

The  budgets  for  FY  1981  to  1983  are  for  D-PASS  and  are  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.4-1.  They  do  not  include 
energy  grants  to  low  income  persons  requiring  assistance  with  utility  bills. 
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TABLE   3.6.2.4-1 

Budget  for  Division  of  Public  Assistance  and  Social   Services 

Sheridan  County,   Wyoming 

FY  1981-83 


FY  1981  FY   1982  FY  1983 


I 

1 


Personnel 

$238,837 

$258,134 

$330,916 

Administration 

14,251 

14,571 

14,562 

Case  Service 

623,603 

730,303 

753,488 

Cost  Allocation 

36,883 

44,571 

24,655 

TOTAL  $913,584  $1,047,579  $1,123,621 

Source:     Mary  Paine,   Director,   Division  of  Public  Assistance  and 
Social   Services,  State  of  Wyoming,   Sheridan  County,   3-4  November  1982. 
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Library 

The  Sheridan  County  Fulmer  Public  Library  services  all  of  Sheridan  County.  Some  residents  of  Montan^ 
also  use  the  library.  The  Sheridan  County  Library  operates  as  a  department  of  county  government. 
(Meister,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  main  library  is  located  in  Sheridan  and  branch  libraries  are  located  in  Story,  Clearmont,  and 
Ranchester.  The  main  library  of  13,700  sq.  ft.  was  constructed  in  1973.   In  1982,  it  contained  about 
55,000  voliines  and  had  295  magazine  subscriptions.  The  library  purchases  between  3,000  and  4,000  new  vol- 
umes annually  at  an  average  cost  of  $20-25  each.  A  10,000  sq.  ft.  expansion  of  the  main  library  is 
planned.  An  adjacent  lot  with  existing  structure  purchased  in  1981  for  $75,000  will  be  used  for  the 
expansion.  Construction  costs  of  $85  per  sq.  ft.  and  furnishing  costs  of  $15  per  sq.  ft.  are  being  used 
for  planning  purposes.  The  construction  budget  is  $1,528,000.  Funds  will  be  obtained  from  the  optional 
one-percent  sales  tax.   (Meister,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Services  offered  by  the  library  are  varied  and  extensive.   In  addition  to  the  book  lending  services, 
the  library  provides  or  sponsors  (1)  a  children's  library  program,  (2)  the  Inner  Circle  Theater  for  child- 
ren's activities  and  community  meetings,  (3)  a  Vision  Van  for  visually  impaired  citizens,  (4)  outreach 
programs,  mostly  sponsored  by  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  Humanities,  (5)  in-house  programs 
featuring  themes  such  as  ranching  and  Indian  awareness,  and  (6)  an  annual  Renaissance  Fair,  attended  by 
5,000  people  in  1982.   (Meister,  personal  communication,  November  1932.) 

Table  3.6.2.4-2  shows  that  personnel  have  remained  fairly  constant  for  the  library  system  over  the 
last  three  years.  The  librarian  expressed  a  need  for  1.5  additional  personnel  and  feels  that  this  staff- 
ing level  can  also  handle  the  library  expansion. 

The  budget  for  the  library  system  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  is  also  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.4-2. 

Recreation  and  parks 

The  county  does  not  operate  a  park  and  recreation  department  but  does  support  the  county  fairgrounds 
(a  multifunctional  recreation  complex).  The  county  is  considering  the  development  of  a  regional  recrea- 
tion complex.   (Ketcham,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  fairgrounds  are  located  on  forty  acres  in  the  city  of  Sheridan.  The  original  grandstands  were 
built  in  1902  and  were  expanded  to  a  capacity  of  5,500  in  the  1930s.  Fairground  facilities  include  a 
horse  racetrack,  rodeo  chutes,  stables,  two  county  shop  buildings,  a  building  housing  a  gun  club,  a  care- 
taker residence,  and  a  multipurpose  building  for  fair  displays  and  a  rollerskating  rink.  Programs  and 
activities  conducted  on  the  fairgrounds  include  four  annual  rodeos  (youth,  high  school,  professional,  anc 
county),  a  youth  fair,  pet  show,  horse  show,  carnivals,  circuses,  trap  and  skeet  shooting,  archery,  out- 
door ice  skating,  motorized  snow  sports,  and  indoor  rollerskating,   (Ketcham,  personal  conmunication, 
November  1982. ) 

The  county  has  been  searching  for  a  new  location  for  the  fairgrounds  since  1977.  The  current  site  is 
too  small,  the  grandstands  need  to  be  replaced,  the  race  track  is  too  small  for  sanctioned  races,  and 
additional  parking  is  needed.  However,  to  date,  either  the  land  has  been  too  expensive  or  the  cost  of 
extending  utilities  has  been  too  high.  The  search  for  a  new  site  continues.   (Ketcham,  personal  communi- 
cation, November  1982.) 

The  county  does  have  a  long-term  lease  on  560  acres  from  6LM  about  3.5  miles  from  Sheridan.  Althoucn 
plans  to  move  the  fairgrounds  to  this  location  have  been  abandoned  due  to  utility  extension  costs,  the 
site  is  still  intended  for  less  intense  development,  including  shooting  (trap,  skeet,  bore  rifle,  shotgun. 
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TABLE   3,6.2.4-2 

Personnel   and  Budgets 

Sheridan  County  Fulmer  Public  Library,   Wyoming 

FY   1981-83 


Personnel 

Community 

FY  1981 

FY  1982 

FY 

1983 

Sheridan 

12 

12.5 

14.5 

Ranchester 

.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Clearmont 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Story 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Budgets 


Sheridan 

$260,392 

$297,556 

$316,563 

Ranchester 

4,136 

19,701 

23,930 

Clearmont 

4,826 

9,530 

7,450 

Story 

5,423 

8,660 

7,815 

TOTALa 

$274,777 
$35,000 

$335,447 
$40,000 

$355,758 
$40,000 

Source:     Alice  Meister,   Sheridan  County  Fulmer  Public  Library, 
personal   corimunication,   4  November  1 982. 

^Includes  the  cash   reserve  amount  of  $35,000,   $40,000  and  $40,000 
for  FY  1981,   1982,   and  1983,    respectively. 
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and  pistol),  archery,  and  horseback-riding  trails.  Motorcycle  sports  will  probably  be  included  at  a  laut' 
date.  Initial  development  of  $100,000  is  scheduled  for  1983;  $50,000  from  a  Wyoming  Recreation  Commission 
grant  and  $50,000  from  the  county.   (Ketcham,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Senior  citizens 

A  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  county's  population  is  sixty  years  of  age  or  over.  The  1930 
census  shows  that  16.5  percent  of  Sheridan  County  residents  were  in  this  age  category  and  that  18  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Sheridan  was  over  sixty  years  old. 

The  Senior  Citizen's  program  is  a  countywide  operation  cooperatively  supported  by  fees  and  the  city  of 
Sheridan,  Sheridan  County,  state  and  federal  funds.  The  organization  is  private  and  nonprofit. 

A  comprehensive  program  for  senior  citizens  is  offered,  including: 

1)  Meals,  served  at  the  center  four  days  a  week  (140  per  day).  Additionally,  meals  are  served  at  two 
other  locations  in  Sheridan,  in  Ranchester,  and  through  the  meals-on-wheels  program  (52  per  day). 
Total  average  meals  served  per  day  is  301,  countywide. 

2)  Transportation  services  throughout  Sheridan  County,  provided  by  three  vans  (1978,  1979,  and  1981 
models)  ana  a  contracted  transport  service  in  the  Clearmont-Arvada  area.  Two  vans  were  purchased 
with  revenue  sharing  funds  and  one  was  purchased  from  fund  drive  receipts.  The  1979  van  is  soon 
to  be  traded  in  for  a  new  van  with  a  wheelchair  lift. 

3)  Outreach. 

4)  Telephone  reassurance. 

5)  Recreation  programs,  usually  sponsored  by  various  community  organizations  or  through  agreements 
with  the  park  and  recreation  department  and  YMCA. 

6)  Information  referral. 

7)  Housing  referral  to  help  seniors  find  places  of  residence  and  to  administer  24  housing  units  (on 
contract  with  the  state). 

8)  Employment  referral. 

9)  Homemaker  and  chore  service. 

10)  Reading,  letter  writing,  and  friendly  visiting. 

11)  Health  services,  including  annual  glaucoma  and  periodic  blood  pressure  checks. 

In  1980,  the  Senior  Citizen's  Center  was  completed.   It  contains  slightly  less  than  8,000  sq.  ft.  anc 
was  constructed  for  $485,000.  Funds  came  from  the  city's  optional  one-percent  sales  tax.  Additionally,  a 
grant  for  $130,000  was  obtained  from  FmHA  to  purchase  the  land.  In  1983,  the  parking  lot  will  oe  expanded 
to  accommodate  up  to  fifty-five  additional  cars.  The  land  acquisition  and  parking  lot  development  costs 
are  estimated  at  $157,000.  Revenues  from  the  optional  one-percent  sales  tax  are  being  earmarked  for  this 
project.  There  are  no  other  immediate  plans  for  expansion.  The  building  is  currently  at  capacity,  par- 
ticularly the  dining  facilities. 

The  program's  staff  consists  of  twenty-seven  people,  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  full-time  personnel. 
The  staffing  level  and  budget  have  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  last  three  years.  Total  budget  for 
FY  1983  is  $411,043.   (Dixon,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

3.6.2.5  Fiscal 

Financial   profile  -  Sheridan  County 

Table  3.6.2.5-1   provides  financial   data  on  Sheridan  County  for  FYs    1981,    1982,    and   1983.     The  followinc 
discussion   is  an  analysis  of  the  county's  current  financial   status  so  that  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
regarding    its  ability  to  handle  future  growth. 
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Since  the  1980  Census,  Sheridan  County  population  is  estimated  to  have  grown  by  about  2,000  to  its  cur- 
rent level  of  27,000  people.  Over  the  same  time  period,  the  county  tax  base  has  shown  little  net  growth 
on  a  per  capita  basis;  a  decrease  in  assessed  valuation  occurred  in  1982  due  to  state  revaluation  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  At  an  average  annual  rate  of  4  percent,  growth  in  the  tax  base  has  not  kept  up  with  infla- 
tion. 

Retail  sales  on  a  countywide  basis  have  only  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  5  percent  since  1980, 
compared  with  8.5  percent  average  annual  inflation.  Thus,  the  total  sales  tax  revenues  shared  by  the 
county,  Sheridan,  Ranchester,  Dayton,  and  Clearmont  have  been  flat  or  slightly  declining  in  constant 
dollar  terms.  The  optional  one-percent  sales  tax,  recently  renewed  for  another  two-year  period,  provides 
additional  revenues  that  the  county  will  use  for  capital  improvements  such  as  the  courthouse  expansion, 

Sheridan  County  levies  the  maximum  twelve-mill  property  tax  for  general  county  purposes,  plus  the  lib- 
rary, nospital,  airport,  and  county  fair  funds.  As  a  percentage  of  annual  general  county  revenues,  prop- 
erty taxes  amount  to  about  28  percent  of  the  total,  or  about  $1  million.  The  sales  tax,  including  the 
county's  share  of  the  three-percent  and  optional  one-percent  tax,  yielded  about  $1.25  million  in  FY  1982, 
while  the  severance  tax  contributed  about  $0.5  million.  Contributions  from  the  sales  tax  may  be  expected 
to  increase  if  growth  occurs,  but  severance  tax  revenues  are  not  expected  to  increase  within  the  next  few 
years  (based  on  projections  from  the  Wyoming  Legislative  Services  Office).  Other  intergovernmental  reven- 
ues are  not  used  for  general  operating  purposes.  Sheridan  County  derives  about  12  percent  of  its  total 
revenues  from  revenue  sharing  and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  the  continuation  of  which  is  doubtful.  These 
revenues  are  used  for  equipment,  purchases,  and  capital  projects.  Other  nonlocal  revenues  have  declined 
from  10  percent  to  5  percent,  showing  that  the  county  is  not  highly  dependent  on  these  sources.   Interest 
income  on  funds  currently  yields  about  $200,000  per  y^ir.     Over  the  past  three  years,  cash  balances  avail- 
able at  the  start  of  the  year  have  run  about  $2  million  due  to  the  inclusion  of  funds  available  from 
revenue  sharing  and  capital  outlay  projects. 

Expenditures  increased  significantly  from  FY  1981  to  FY  1982,  primarily  due  to  large  capital  expendi- 
tures for  courthouse  and  law  enforcement  building  projects.  Total  budgeted  expenditures  for  FY  1983  are 
no  higher,  but  the  amount  budgeted  for  operation  and  maintenance  {0  &  M)  was  increased,  especially  in  the 
sheriff's  and  road  and  bridge  departments.  Another  $1.5  million  was  budgeted  for  courthouse  capital 
expansion  in  FY  1983.  With  the  expanded  courthouse  and  public  safety  buildings,  planned  road  and  bridge 
improvements,  and  the  planned  regional  recreation  complex,  Sheridan  County  will  have  ample  facilities  to 
accommodate  growth.  Since  most  of  the  capital  expenditures  are  being  funded  now,  the  incremental  costs 
associated  with  future  growth  will  probably  be  exceeded  by  incremental  revenues.  However,  the  annual 
buoget  must  account  for  operation  costs  of  the  new  facilities,  once  completed. 

Sheridan  County's  resources  (tax  base)  have  not  grown  over  the  past  few  years.  The  county  is  now 
building  major  improvements,  which  have  already  been  funded.  The  county  cannot  depend  on  a  continuation 
of  federal  revenue  sharing  or  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes,  but  does  not  depend  on  these  sources  to  fund  oper 
ating  costs  anyway.  Severance  tax  revenues  are  not  likely  to  increase  over  the  next  few  years;  these 
revenues  have  been  used  for  both  capital  and  operating  purposes.  The  one-percent  local  option  sales  tax 
was  passed  again  to  finance  the  courthouse  renovation.  The  county's  existing  debt  is  minimal,  and  it  has 
the  capacity  to  float  $2.3  million  in  general  obligation  bonds,  which  could  provide  for  capital  needs. 
Since  the  capital  for  the  planned  new  facilities  has  already  been  funaed,  costs  incurred  by  moderate 
levels  of  new  growth  will  be  associated  primarily  with  additional  service  demands.  Unless  the  tax  base 
expands  to  provide  for  service  needs  induced  by  growth,  the  county  resources  may  not  generate  offsetting 
revenues  sufficient  to  meet  growth-related  costs. 

3.6.2.5  Schools  --  Facilities/Services  and  Fiscal 

The  study  area  is  served  by  three  school  districts.  As  School  District  No.  3  has  not  and  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  projects,  it  is  not  discussed  in  this  report. 
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Facilities/services 

Introduction.  School  districts  in  Wyoming  are  consolidated.  They  meet  most  of  their  operational  costs 
through  three  sources  of  levied  tax  revenues:   school  district  taxes,  county  taxes,  and  state  taxes. 
Levels  of  funding  are  based,  to  some  extent,  on  the  Wyoming  School  Foundation  Program,  which  ensures  a 
minimum  base  level  of  funding  for  all  school  districts.  The  minimum  base  level  is  currently  p7,300  {set 
by  the  Legislature)  per  classroom  unit  (CRU).  Added  to  this  amount  are  other  costs  such  as  transportation 
and  special  education.  These  total  educational  costs  are  then  funded  from  a  combination  of  local  resourc- 
es and  state  equalization  funds.  State  entitlement  funds  are  the  total  foundation  costs  less  local  re- 
sources. Local  resources  for  a  particular  school  district  are  a  sum  of: 

1)  The  district's  share  of  the  twelve-mill  countyxide  school  tax  (based  on  ratio  of  CRUs  to  the 
county  total).  The  recently  approved  constitutional  amendment  will  reduce  the  countywide  school 
tax  levy  to  six  mills  but  will  increase  the  statewide  school  tax  levy  from  six  to  twelve  mills. 

2)  The  district's  qualifying  levy.  A  district  must  levy  at  least  ten  mills  to  be  eligible  for  state 
equalization  funding.  A  district  may  levy  up  to  twenty-five  mills  at  the  board's  discretion  and 
up  to  twenty-eight  mills  with  voter  approval.  Currently,  these  levies  are   retained  by  the  school 
district.  Approval  of  the  constitutional  amendment  means  that  up  to  seventy-five  percent  of  rev- 
enues generated  by  a  school  district  levy  which  exceed  the  state's  average  yield  per  average  daily 
membership  (ADM)  may  be  "recaptured"  by  the  state  for  redistribution  to  other  districts  through 
the  foundation  program. 

3)  Other  local  sources  of  school  district  income  may  include  land  income,  fines  and  forfeitures,  for- 
est reserve  funds,  Taylor  Grazing  Act  receipts,  motor  vehicle  fees,  and  tuition. 

School  District  No.  1.  This  district  covers  the  western  portion  of  Sheridan  County.  Facilities  in- 
clude the  Big  Horn  Elementary  (K-6)  School  and  Big  Horn  High  School  in  Big  Horn,  the  Tongue  River  Elemen- 
tary (K-6)  School  in  Ranchester,  the  Tongue  River  High  School  in  Dayton,  and  the  Slack  Elementary  School 
in  Pass  Creek.  A  description  of  each  school  follows;  however,  the  budget  information  relates  to  the 
entire  school  district.   (Cobb,  personal  conmunication,  November  1982.) 

District-wide,  in  1981-82,  there  were  eighty-five  teachers  and  forty-nine  support  staff,  for  a  ratio 
of  1.73  teachers  to  support  personnel.   In  1981-1983,  there  were  92  teachers  and  a  support  staff  of  49, 
for  a  ratio  of  1.88  teachers  to  support  personnel.   (Principals,  school  secretaries,  and  teacher  aides  are 
included  in  with  the  teachers.)  (Cobb,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

1)  The  Big  Horn  Elementary  School  in  Big  Horn  has  seven  classrooms,  one  room  for  each  grade.  The  new 
school  was  occupied  in  1979.   It  was  planned  in  the  open  concept  and  has  portable  walls  for  flex- 
ibility in  adjusting  classroom  sizes.  Classrooms  were  intended  to  accommodate  twenty-five  stu- 
dents each  (175  total);  however,  they  are  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  making  it  difficult  to  accom- 
modate the  maximum.  The  school  was  constructed  on  a  limited  budget  and  is  short  on  storage  space, 
so  classrooms  also  must  be  used  for  storage.  Enrollment,  by  grade,  for  the  last  three  years  is 
shown  in  Table  3.6.2.6-1.  Long-term  plans  are  to  add  additional  space,  especially  for  storage, 
but  no  definite  plans  have  been  made  at  this  time.   (Cobb,  personal  communication,  November  1982.1 

2)  The  Big  Horn  Junior/Senior  High  School  facility  is  currently  undergoing  an  extensive,  phased  reno- 
vation. Phase  I,  being  bid  in  December  1982,  consists  of  nine  classrooms,  a  media  center,  indus- 
trial arts  area,  cafeteria,  kitchen,  and  administrative  offices.  The  elementary  school  gym, 
across  the  road,  is  used  for  physical  education  activities.  The  original  facility  was  constructea 
in  the  early  1900s  and  was  added  on  to  in  the  1960s.  Enrollment  has  been  stable  in  Big  Horn  Hign 
School.  Therefore,  the  renovation  will  not  result  in  an  expansion  of  the  school.  The  school  can 
accommodate  up  to  200  students;  the  cafeteria  and  media  center  are  being  built  oversized  to  handle 
growth  should  it  occur.  Additionally,  most  interior  classroom  walls  are  portable  to  allow  flexi- 
bility of  class  size.   (Cobb,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 
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TABLE    3.6.2.6-1 

Enrollment  by  Grade 

School   District  Ho.   1 

Sheridan  County,   Wyoming 

1980  thru   1983 


School    ana 

Grade  1980-81              1981-82  1982-83 

Big  Horn  Elementary  School 

K  21  22  22 

1  20  21  22 

2  20  23  23 

3  27  19  20 

4  21  27  20 

5  30  16  25 

6  22  28  13 
Total  161  156  145 

Big  Horn  Junior/Senior  High  School 

7  28  20  28 

8  17  25  21 

9  28  17  27 

10  28  27  16 

11  21  28  22 

12  27  16  24 
Total  149  133  138 

Tongue  River  Elementary  School 

K  30  43  44 

1  48  50  44 

2  33  42  47 

3  53  35  40 

4  46  57  35 

5  41  48  58 

6  35  46  49 
Total  286  321  317 

Tongue  River  Junior/Senior  High  School 

7  29  39  53 

8  34  30  49 

9  32  39  34 

10  34  34  36 

11  37  32  30 

12  32  42  33 
Total  198  216  235 

Source:  Cobb,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  School 

District  No.  1,  personal  communication,  8  November  1982. 
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Phase  II,  not  yet   designea,  will  include  a  gymnasium  and  music  facilities.  Phase  II  will  be  in 
active  planning  after  Phase  I  is  completed  in  June  1934.  Enrollment,  by  grade,  for  the  last  three 
years  is  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.6-1.   (Cobb,  personal  cotimunication,  November  1982.) 

3)  The  Tongue  River  Elementary  School  facility  in  Ranchester  was  built  in  1979  and  had  ten  class- 
rooms.  In  1980,  an  eight-classroom  wing  was  added,  and  in  1982,  two  additional  modular  classrooms 
were  added.  It  is  a  flexible  building  designed  in  the  open  concept  with  portable  walls.  The 
school  is  in  excellent  condition  but  is  overcrowded.  Although  there  are  no  plans  to  expand  this 
school,  a  new  middle  school  for  grades  five  to  eight  is  planned,  which  would  alleviate  the  over- 
crowding. The  new  middle  school  will  contain  about  36,000  sq.  ft.  and  cost  an  estimated 

f2, 260, 000,  including  land  acquisition.  Enrollment  at  the  Tongue  River  Elementary  School  by 
grade,  for  the  last  three  years  is  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.6-1.  The  teaching  staff  was  twenty-six 
during  the  1981-1982  school  year  and  expanded  to  thirty  during  the  1982-1983  school  year.   (Cobb, 
personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

4)  The  Tongue  River  Junior/Senior  High  School  is  located  in  Dayton  and  is  about  twenty  years  old.   It 
is  in  excellent  condition.  A  new  wing  was  completed  in  1982  and  contains  six  classrooms,  a  music 
room,  two  offices  (guidance  counselor  and  activities  director),  janitorial  storage,  and  rest- 
rooms.  Prior  to  the  addition,  there  were  fourteen  classrooms,  counting  the  library  and  stage,  anc 
a  gym.  There  are  no  plans  to  further  expand  this  facility  because  the  new  middle  school  will 
house  grades  seven  and  eight,  thereby  allowing  grades  nine  to  twelve  to  expand  in  the  current 
facility.  The  classrooms  can  accommodate  up  to  300  students;  however,  since  the  core  facilities 
were  not  expanded,  it  will  be  difficult  to  handle  that  number  of  students.  Enrollment,  by  grade, 
for  the  last  three  years  is  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.6-1.  The  school  had  a  teaching  staff  of  twenty- 
three  during  the  1981-1982  school  year,  including  principal,  teaching  aide,  and  secretary.  The 
staff  expanded  to  twenty-four  during  the  1982-1983  school  year.   (Cobb,  personal  communication, 
November  1982.) 

Land  for  the  new  middle  school  (twenty  to  twenty-five  acres)  is  now  being  acquired.  It  is  con- 
sidered desirable  for  the  middle  school  (grades  five  through  eight)  to  be  located  adjacent  to  the 
elementary  school  in  Ranchester  so  some  facilities  can  be  shared.  Construction  of  the  middle 
school  is  expected  to  begin  in  1983.  The  school  district  is  at  100  percent  of  its  bonding  capac- 
ity so  it  has  borrowed  in  advance  of  its  annual  entitlements  from  the  state  for  thirty  years. 
Additionally,  a  grant  of  Jl, 026, 739  was  received  from  the  state.   (Cobb,  personal  communication, 
November  1982.) 

5)  Slack  Elementary  School  is  located  in  Pass  Creek  in  a  one-room  building  and  serves  a  rural  area. 
In  grades  one  to  six,  there  were  twelve  students  in  1980-81,  three  in  1981-82,  and  four  in  1982- 
83.  One  teacher  is  assigned  to  this  school.   (Cobb,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

School  District  No.  2.  This  district  serves  the  city  of  Sheridan  and  has  eleven  schools  in  its  inven- 
tory. Collectively,  the  elementary  school  capacity  is  2,533,  junior  high  capacity  (grades  seven  to  eigh- 
is  700,  and  high  school  capacity  is  1,200.  Additionally,  there  is  capacity  for  the  enrollment  of  100 
special  education  students.   (Shovlain,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  newest  elementary  school  was  completed  in  1976.  Some  capital  improvements  have  been  made  since 
1976  with  funds  coming  from  the  school  district's  operating  budget.  For  example,  the  high  school  shop  w.^ 
remodeleo,  and  two  classrooms  were  added  to  two  other  schools.  (Shovlain,  personal  communication,  Novem- 
ber 1982.) 

A  bond  issue  for  |12  million  was  defeateo  by  school  district  voters  in  1982.  The  proposed  improve- 
ments would  have  included  a  new  elementary  school  for  which  a  site  has  been  acquired  and  an  additional 
junior  high  that  would  have  allowea  the  district  to  move  the  ninth  graders  to  the  two  junior  highs,  thus 
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easing  the  aetnana  on  the  high  school.  Expansion  of  facilities  is  still  a  pressing  need;  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee is  currently  studying  alternatives  and  will  make  their  recommendation  to  the  school  district  board 
soon.   (Shovlain,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  district  currently  has  an  unused  (potential)  bonding  capacity  of  $7,141,323.  With  voter  approval 
this  source  of  funding  could  be  used  to  improve  district  facilities.  These  funas  are   derived  as  follows: 

1)  1981  assessed  valuation  $122,313,236 

2)  10  percent  of  that  valuation  $12,231,323 

3)  Minus  current  bonded  indebtedness  (6/30/81)  $5,090,000 
4}  Unused  (potential)  bonaing  capacity  $7,141,323 

The  district's  annual  capital  construction  entitlement  for  the  1981-1982  school  year  will  be 
$220,075.  It  is  estimated  that  the  district  could  qualify  for  as  much  as  $5,000,000  in  advance  entitle- 
ment money  during  the  1981-1982  school  year,  providing  it  meets  the  85  percent  bonaing  requirement.   (Wyo- 
ming Department  of  Education  1981-82.) 

The  schools  and  their  respective  student  capacities  are  snown  in  Table  3.6.2.6-2.  District  wide 
enrollment,  by  grade,  for  the  last  three  years  is  shown  in  Table  3.6.2.5-3 

The  report  completed  by  the  state  in  1981  indicates  that  Sheridan  High  School  had  138  students  over 
its  optimum  capacity  in  1981,  Highland  Park  was  over  capacity  by  116  students,  and  that  Meadowlark, 
Woodlana  Park,  and  Becton  schools  were  operating  at  capacity.  (Sheridan  County  School  District  1982.) 

Total  personnel  at  the  individual  schools  for  the  last  three  years  is  snown  in  Table  3.6.2.6-4. 

Fiscal 

School  District  No.  1.  Table  3.6.2.6-5  provides  financial  data  on  School  District  No.  1  for  FY  1983 
and  the  past  two  school  years.  Conclusions  will  be  drawn  regarding  the  district's  financial  condition  anc" 
its  ability  to  deal  with  future  growth. 

Although  School  District  No.  1  has  had  little  growth  in  enrollment,  its  assessed  valuation  has  in- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  17  percent  over  the  past  three  years.  On  a  per  student  basis, 
nowever,  the  $20,200  assessed  value  is  much  less  than  the  $27,500  per  student  of  School  District  No.  2, 
which  is  an  indication  of  the  latter's  relative  wealth.  The  district  is  levying  its  maximum,  nonvoted, 
twenty-five-mi n  operational  levy;  it  levies  another  twelve  mills  to  meet  debt  payments  on  outstanding 
bonds. 

Although  its  tax  base  has  grown,  School  District  No.  1  derives  a  larger  portion  of  its  general  funo 
operating  revenues  from  state  foundation  funds  (60  percent  of  its  current  budgeted  total)  than  in  previoui^ 
years  (54  percent).  District  property  tax  revenues  have  increased,  but  the  portion  of  the  county-wide 
twelve-mill  school  tax  received  by  School  District  No.  1  has  remained  at  about  the  same  level.  Overall, 
total  general  fund  revenues  have  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  12  percent  over  the  three  year 
period,  while  total  expenaitures  have  grown  at  an  average  rate  of  22  percent  annually.  The  greatest 
increase  has  been  expenditures  of  instruction,  which  includes  all  teachers'  salaries,  in  addition  to  sup- 
plies ana  materials.  Expenditures  per  pupil  have  increaseo  from  $3,204  in  FY  1981  to  $4,600  budgeted  for 
FY  1983. 


Optimun  capacity  is  80  percent  of  maximum  capacity. 
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TABLE   3.6.2.6-3 

Enrollment  by  Grade 

School    District  No.    2 

Sheridan  County,   Wyoming 

1980  -   1983 


Grade 


1 980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 


337 
297 
301 
299 
305 
289 
274 
311 
257 
340 
268 
254 
236 
3,768 


356 
307 
301 
296 
333 
319 
314 
304 
327 
363 
268 
257 
241 
3,986 


353 
348 
296 
304 
315 
334 
319 
311 
307 
331 
282 
277 
279 
4,056 


Source:     Sheridan  County  School    District,   Sheridan 
County   School    District  No.    2  Enrollments,   1982. 
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TABLE   3.6.2.6-4 

Staff  Personnel 

School    District  No.    2 

Sheridan  County,   Wyoming 

1980-1983 


School 


1980-81 


1981-82 


982-83 


Sheridan  High 

Central   Junior  High 

Coffeen  Elementai7 

Highland  Park  Elementary 

Linden  Elementary 

John  S.   Taylor  Elementary 

Woodland  Park  Elementary 

Meadowlark  Elementary 

Beckton  Elementary 

Story  Elementary 

Total   Teachers  District-Wide 

Support  Personnel 

Ratio  of  Teachers  to  Support  Personnel 


86 

97 

98 

47 

51 

54 

30 

29 

29 

31 

36 

36 

14 

15 

15 

21 

22 

21 

21 

21 

21 

31 

35 

36 

3 

4 

3 

7 

7 

6 

291 

317 

319 

172 

167 

167 

.69 

1.90 

1.91 

Source:     Wyoming  Department  of  Education,   Administrative  Services  Division, 
A  Facility  Study  for  Sheridan  County  School    District  No.   2,   Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
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At  the  start  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  School  District  No.  1  had  about  fl  million  in  unpaid  bonds, 
which  represents  about  65  percent  of  its  debt  capacity.  This  leaves  it  only  about  $500,000  in  unused 
bonding  capacity.  The  district  was  able  to  acquire  additional  funds  for  capital  construction  through  the 
Wyoming  Farm  Loan  Board  (about  $3.8  million)  and  advance  capital  construction  entitlements  from  the 
state.  Total  capital  construction  expenditures  of  about  $6  million  are  planned  this  year  for  a  new  middle 
school  and  renovations  to  Big  Horn  Junior/Senior  High  School. 

School  District  No.  1  has  limited  local  resources  to  accommodate  either  operational  cost  increases  or 
additional  capital  needs.   It  is  receiving  an  increasing  portion  of  state  equalization  support,  as  well  as 
tapping  outside  sources  of  capital  funding,  since  its  bonding  capacity  is  limited. 

School  District  No.  2.  School  District  No.  2  is  the  largest  school  district  in  Sheridan  County,  with 
an  October  1982  estimated  enrollment  of  4,055  students  for  all  grades.  This  is  an  increase  of  176  stu- 
dents since  the  1980-81  school  year.  Table  3.6.2.6-6  contains  information  pertaining  to  the  financial 
status  of  the  district,  which  is  discussed  in  this  section.  The  period  of  analysis  covers  FY  1981,  1982, 
and  1983. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  School  District  No.  2  increased  considerably  from  FY  1981  to  1982,  then 
decreased  by  about  $10  million  to  its  current  level  of  about  $112  million.  This  is  attributed  to  a  lower 
valuation  of  public  utilities.  On  a  per  student  basis,  there  has  been  no  net  increase  in  assessed  valua- 
tion. The  district  mill  levy  is  at  its  nonvoted,  maximum,  twenty-five-mill  levy,  and  the  debt  service 
levy  has  increased  slightly  to  meet  annual  requirements. 

As  described  previously,  school  district  revenues  are  derived  primarily  from  a  combination  of  dis- 
trict, county,  and  state  sources.  Total  general  fund  revenues,  including  starting  balances,  have  increas- 
ed at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  11  percent  since  1980,  compared  with  about  8.5  percent  for 
inflation.   District  and  county  revenues  have  remained  nearly  constant,  while  the  state  foundation 
entitlement  has  increased  considerably,  from  $3.8  to  $6.7  million.  This  is  because  the  educational  cost 
per  classroom  unit  (established  annually  by  the  legislature)  has  increased,  while  local  resources  have 
not,  increasing  District  No.  2's  eligibility  for  state  equalization  aid.  Thus,  the  foundation  entitlement 
has  increased  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  total  annual  revenues.  With  the  recent  passage  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  shifting  six  mills  from  local  to  state  control,  a  larger  portion  may  be  expected 
to  come  from  this  source  (assuning  no  increase  in  assessed  valuation). 

General  fund  expenditures  for  instruction,  instructional  support,  and  general  support  have  increased 
from  $9.7  to  $13.5  million,  an  average  annual  rate  of  18.3  percent.  On  a  per  pupil  basis,  expenditures 
have  increased  from  about  $2,500  in  FY  1980  to  a  budgeted  level  of  $3,260  for  FY  1983.  This  exceeds  the 
average  annual  rate  of  inflation,  reflecting  the  faster  rise  in  educational  costs. 

School  District  No.  2  has  an  existing  bonded  debt  balance  of  just  under  $5  million,  comprised  of  a 
1976  refunding  issue  and  1978-79  general  obligation  bond  issues.  With  a  debt  limit  of  10  percent  of  dis- 
trict assessed  valuation,  there  is  currently  a  debt  margin  of  about  $6.6  million  that  could  be  issued. 
Annual  deot  payments  are  about  $600,000,  derived  from  a  mill  levy  which  is  currently  5.2  mills. 

The  district  is  eligible  for  state  capital  construction  funds,  based  on  its  relatively  low  assessed 
valuation.  For  1982-83,  the  entitlement  is  estimated  at  $414,117,  which  will  be  used  for  renovation  and 
repairs.  The  district  could  apply  to  the  state  for  advance  entitlements  if  it  were  at  85  percent  of  bono- 


Accoraing  to  American  City  ana  County  Municipal  Cost  Index. 
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ing  capacity  (it  is  currently  at  45  percent).  A  proposed  bond  issue  was  defeated  this  year.  Major  bull: 
ing  programs  would  have  to  be  funaed  with  bond  issues,  or  grants  if  available. 

Basea  on  the  past  three  years'  data,  Sheridan  County  School  District  No.  2  has  not  increased  its  local 
resources  and  depends  increasingly  on  state  equalization  aid.  Whether  this  trend  continues  would  depend 
on  the  change  in  the  district  tax  base.  At  this  point,  the  school  district  is  not  extremely  wealthy,  but 
there  is  capacity  to  incur  additional  bonded  debt  if  necessary. 

3.6.3  Sheridan  and  Sheridan  Area 

3.6.3.1  General  Description 

This  section  describes  the  existing  environment  in  the  city  of  Sheridan,  which  is  defined  by  the 
city's  municipal  boundaries,  and  the  greater  Sheridan  area,  which  has  been  defined  to  include  the  area 
west  of  Sheridan  to  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  south  of  Sheridan  to  the  community  of  Big  Horn.  Most  of 
this  area  is  considered  semirural  with  scattered  homesites  and  a  few  rural  subdivisions.  Most  of  the 
area's  residents  work  in  the  city  of  Sheridan.  The  section  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Section  3.6.3.2 
portrays  the  area's  population  and  economy.  Section  3.6.3.3  describes  social  life  and  cultural  diversity 
in  the  area.  The  area's  housing  inventory  is  described  in  Section  3.6.3.4.  Facilities/services  and 
fiscal  conditions  are  described  in  sections  3.6.3.5  and  3.6.3.6,  respectively. 

3.6.3.2  Population  and  Economy 

In  1980,  Sheridan  and  the  greater  Sheridan  area  harbored  nearly  81  percent  of  the  total  county  popula- 
tion. The  city's  1980  population  was  15,146  people.  The  greater  Sheridan  area's  population  was  5,017 
people. 

Over  the  last  decade,  Sheridan  has  experienced  considerable  growth  based  on  coal  development  in  the 
Decker  area  of  Montana,  as  well  as  in  northeastern  Wyoming,  Located  astride  1-90,  Sheridan  is  the  major 
trade  and  service  center  within  the  study  area,  although  many  higher  order  goods  and  services  are  pur- 
chased in  Billings,  Montana. 

Sheridan  is  a  second-order  trade  center;  its  trade  area  encompasses  the  southern  portion  of  Big  Horn 
County,  Montana,  and  Sheridan,  Johnson,  and  (a  portion  of)  Big  Horn  counties  in  Wyoming.  Within  this 
area,  the  mining  and  construction  industries  have  spawned  rapid  growth.  Oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  have  also  contributed  to  growth. 

The  relative  size  of  the  wholesale/retail  trade  and  service  sectors,  as  compared  to  other  sectors, 
illustrates  Sheridan's  position  as  a  trade  center  (see  tables  3.6.3.2-1  and  3.6.3.2-2).  Mining,  construc- 
tion, and  TCPU  employment  are  also  significant  in  Sheridan. 

3.6.3.3  Social   Life  and  Cultural   Diversity 

Social    history 

The  city  of  Sheridan  and  the  surrounding   urban   area  has   long  been  the  political,    social,    and  economic 
center  for  Sheridan  County  and  the  surrounding  areas  of  Wyoming   and  Montana.     Its  distance  from  other 
major  centers   (130  miles  from  Billings,    105  miles   from  Gillette,    and   153  miles  from  Casper)    and    its   loca- 
tion astride  the  region's  major  transportation  routes   (1-90  and   the  BNRR)    and  close  to  major  coal   reserves 
have   led   it  to  become   increasingly  dominant   in  terms  of  both  population   and  economy. 
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TABLE   3.6.3.2-1 

Employment  by   Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Sheridan  City 

1980 


Sheri 
Number 

dan  City 
Percent 

Sheridan 

County 

Percent  of 

Industry 

Number 

Percent 

Sector 

Ag,  Forestry  and 

Fisheries 

84 

1.2 

668 

6.0 

12.6 

Mining 

798 

11.6 

1,410 

12.6 

56.6 

Construction 

708 

10.3 

1,287 

11.5 

55.0 

Manufacturing 

214 

3.1 

376 

3.3 

56.9 

TCPU^ 

576 

8.4 

985 

8.8 

58.5 

Wholesale  &  Retai 

1   Trade 

1,571 

22.9 

2,309 

20.6 

68.0 

FIRE^ 

325 

4.7 

469 

4.2 

69.3 

Services 

2,323 

33.9 

3,333 

29.8 

69.7 

Government 

259 

3.8 

361 

3.2 

71.7 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

6,858 

100.0 

11,198 

100.0 

71.2 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980, 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,  Real  Estate. 
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TABLE  3.6.3.2-2 

Employment  by   Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Sheridan  Area 

1980 


Sheridan  Area  Sheridan  County  Percent  of 

Industry  Number      Percent  Number        Percent  Sector 

Ag,  Forestry  and  Fisheries  175  8.0  668  6.0  26.2 


Mining 

266 

12.3 

1,410 

12.6 

18.9 

Construction 

348 

15.9 

1,287 

11.5 

27.0 

Manufacturing 

83 

3.8 

376 

3.3 

22.1 

TCPU^ 

169 

7.7 

985 

8.8 

17.2 

Wholesale  &  Retail   Trade 

461 

21.1 

2,309 

20.6 

20.0 

FIRE^ 

72 

3.3 

469 

4.2 

15.4 

Services 

585 

26.8 

3,333 

29.8 

17.6 

Government 

23 

1.1 

361 

3.2 

6.4 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  2,182         100.0  11,198  100.0  19.5 


Source: U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  Census,   1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,   Communications,   Public  Utilities;   FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,   Real   Estate. 
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In  aaaition  to  its  strategic  economic  position  in  the  region,  Sheridan  has  had  the  additional  advant- 
age of  a  scenic  setting  (near  the  Bighorn  Mountains)  and  an  attractive  history.  Consequently,  the  greatc 
Sheridan  area  has  aeveloped  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  more  desirable  residential  locations  in  the 
region.   Its  western  amOience  comDined  with  its  amenities  have  made  it  a  location  of  choice  for  retirees, 
professionals,  and,  one  must  presume,  miners. 

Sheridan  is  the  focal  point  of  governmental  activity  in  Sheridan  County,  housing  both  the  city  and 
county  governments,  and  many  of  the  local,  state,  (and  private)  service  agencies. 

As  ciscussed  in  Section  3.6.2,  the  existing  social  environment  of  Sheridan  County  and  Sheridan  is  best 
understood  througn  an  examination  of  the  forces  for  change,  and  the  community's  response,  during  the 
1970s.   In  adaition,  Sheridan,  like  many  communities,  continues  to  be  influenced  by  its  earlier  history, 
particularly  its  origins  and  early  growth.  The  accompanying  reports  by  HRA  (1983)  and  MWR-N  (1983)  pro- 
vide a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  area's  history  and  important  socioeconomic  trends  that  have  influ- 
enced —  and  will  continue  to  influence  —  the  city. 

Several  aspects  of  Sheridan's  history  are  particularly  important: 

1)  The  comnunity  was  formed,  and  tempered  in  its  early  years  by  wery   rapid  growth  brought  about  by 
its  establishment  as  a  major  rail  head,  serving  the  ranching  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
region. 

2)  Economic  conditions  during  the  community's  formation  encouraged  the  investment  of  Eastern  and 
European  interests  ana  the  establishment  of  nuge  ranches,  many  operated  as  investor  corporations. 
Many  of  these  large  ranches  were  disbanaed  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
although  several  still  exist,  as  cattle  prices  dropped  and  land  was  sold  to  smaller  holders. 
Since  this  period,  national  trends  toward  land  consolidation  have  reduced  rural  population  while 
enhancing  the  aura  of  large  landholaers.  Following  World  War  II,  a  resurgence  of  interest  by 
Eastern  and  European  investors  greatly  increased  the  number  and  visibility  of  "gentleman"  rancn- 
ers,  dude  ranches,  and  high  quality,  rustic  recreational  centers. 

3)  Since  the  1910-1920  period  when  the  political,  social,  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  town 
underwent  major  diversification,  the  city  has  generally  been  trapped  in  a  cycle  of  decline  and  an 
increasing  dependence  on  agriculture.  Particularly  marked  was  the  closure  of  the  Holly  Sugar  bee* 
factory,  the  brewery,  the  flour  mill  and  the  railroad  tie  yard  during  the  1950-1970  period. 

4)  Because  of  its  desirable  location  and  regional  reputation,  Sheridan  hao  become  an  established 
retirement  town  by  the  1950s.   Its  desirable  location  had  also  attracted  a  nigh  concentration  of 
professionals,  who  supported  themselves  by  serving  residents  of  south-central  Montana,  Buffalo, 
Sheridan,  and  other  small  Wyoming  cotmunities.  As  a  result,  the  comnunity  had  a  hign  proportion 
of  retirees  and  professionals,  while  the  overall  economy  was  largely  stagnant. 

5)  Because  little  new,  vital,  and  successful  economic  activity  was  initiated  after  1920,  the  comnun- 
ity elite  became  increasingly  firmly  focused  on  its  pioneer  families  and  on  the  families  who  had 
experienced  early  economic  success.  This  tendency  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition,  unusual  in  wester- 
cities,  for  prominent  citizens  to  establish  philanthropic  foundations. 

6)  As  it  became  economic  to  develop  the  area's  coal  resources  during  the  1970s,  Sheridan  experiencec 
an  economic  revival  that  revitalized  the  political  and  social  processes  of  the  community.  The 
community  hao  "active"  issues  to  address,  resulting  in  greater  community  debate,  an  increased 
emphasis  on  decisive  leadership,  ana  exposure  to  new  economic,  political,  and  social  forces.  As 
the  community's  population  grew,  and  forecasts  for  additional  growth  became  increasingly  extrava- 
gant, facilities  were  strained  ano  greater  empnasis  was  placed  on  obtaining  assistance  from  state 
and  federal  agencies.  The  magnituae  of  current  and  projectea  growth  prompted  concern  over  the 
preservation  of  the  region's  environment  and  life-styles.  Despite  tne  comnunity's  historic  exper- 
ience with  miners,  the  influx  of  blue  collar  workers  (as  opposed  to  professionals  or  retirees)  was 
viewed  with  some  alarm,  but  community  leaders  maae  plans  to  expand  facilities  ana  services  to 
accommodate  continued  growth. 
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7)  The  abrupt  downturn  in  mining  in  the  early  1980s  and  the  evaporation  of  plans  for  power  plants  anc 
synfuels  development  left  community  residents  and  leaders  substantially  more  skeptical  about 
growth  forecasts  and  heightened  their  appreciation  for  the  uncertainties  associated  with  energy- 
resource  growth. 

Because  the  growth  of  the  1970s  is  particularly  important  to  the  description  of  the  existing  environment, 
some  of  its  effects  on  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  community  are  sutimarized  here. 

Between  1970  and  1980,  Sheridan's  population  increased  from  10,856  to  15,146  (39.5  percent).  This 
growth  was  due  to  in-migration,  natural  increase,  and  annexation  by  the  city  of  previously  unincorporated 
areas.  For  the  city  of  Sheridan,  this  represented  a  substantial  reversal  of  historic  trends  and  resulted 
in  the  alteration  of  several  demographic  characteristics.   In  1970,  slightly  over  18  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation was  65  years  old  and  over,  a  percentage  which  classified  Sheridan  as  an  unusually  "old"  population, 
even  for  a  rural  community.  By  1980,  the  percentage  of  residents  65  years  old  and  over  had  dropped  to 
slightly  more  than  14  percent.  This  decline  --  which  was  caused  not  by  the  cessation  of  retirement  migra- 
tion but  by  the  more  rapid  influx  of  working-age  adults  --  had  significant  consequences  for  the  social 
organization  of  the  community,  as  discussed  below. 

Unlike  previous  development  booms  —  the  earlier  underground  mining  or  sugar  beet  production,  for 
example  —  the  growth  of  the  1970s  did  not  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  community's  racial  or  ethnic 
composition.  By  1980,  the  city  was  98  percent  white,  with  the  largest  "nonwhite"  components  being  f^eri- 
can  Indian  (127  persons),  blacks  (22  persons),  and  undefined  others  (135  persons). 

The  best  available  data  on  well-being  indicators  have  been  presented  in  Section  3.2.3.' 

Socially,  Sheridan  was  already  somewhat  diverse  by  1950.  Its  historical  development  had  emerged  a 
wide  variety  of  groups  and  people  {HR^   1983).  However,  the  long  period  of  economic  decline  between  1920 
and  1970  had  resulted  in  a  gradual  diminution  of  diversity/complexity  as  occupational  opportunities  con- 
tracted and  ethnic  groups  were  absorbed  or  moved  away. 

The  coal  mining  of  the  1970s  brought  the  miners  back  to  Sheridan,  providing  employment  for  many  long- 
term  miners  from  the  area,  and  attracting  newcomers  to  fill  the  mining  and  support  positions  that  were 
rapidly  expanding,  Sheridan's  attractive  location  and  way  of  life  had  historically  been  a  factor  in  lur- 
ing new  residents.  Professionals  --  doctors,  dentists,  and  especially  lawyers  --  moved  to  Sheridan  to  set 
up  practice.  'Apparently  this  migration  was  partly  an  anti-urbanism  movement  as  many  of  the  professionals 
particularly  those  who  came  from  out  of  state  left  established  practices  elsewhere.  ^   number  of  these 
newcomers  were  retiring  residents  who  often  brought  a  spouse  and  children,  enhancing  the  diversity  of 
personal  backgrounds  among  community  residents.  The  community  also  attracted  retiring  residents  from 
throughout  the  region. 

Social  organization 

The  growth  that  occurred  during  the  1970s  brought  with  it  changes  in  the  community's  diversity/ 
complexity.  Some  of  the  changes  were  the  reestabl ishment  of  previous  characteristics,  others  were  new. 

During  the  growth  period,  many  new  businesses  opened  in  Sheridan,  bringing  in  owners,  managers,  or 
staff  personnel  from  outside  the  area  and  often  outside  the  region. 


Results  of  the  area  resident  survey  will  be  incorporated  here. 
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i\nother  source  of  increased  diversity/complexity  during  the  1970s  was  the  etnergence  of  special  inter- 
est groups  and  the  establishment  of  specially  targeted  social  programs.  This  phenomenon  had  been  present 
on  the  national  scene  for  at  least  a  decade  prior  to  its  appearance  in  Sheridan,  and  so,  in  some  sense, 
indicates  an  intrusion  of  the  larger  society  into  the  Sheridan  society.  Special  interest  groups,  or  other 
specially  identified  social  groupings,  automatically  divides  the  community  into  those  who  are  included  in 
the  group  and  those  who  are  not.  Explicit  identification  of  social  groupings  encourages  people  to  be  con- 
scious not  only  of  their  own  group  membership  but  also  that  of  others.  This,  in  turn,  has  ramifications 
for  personal  and  community  interaction. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  special  interest  groups  in  Sheridan  were  the  senior  citizens  and  the  Powder 
River  Basin  Resource  Council  (PRBRC).  The  senior  citizens  group  reflects  the  influence  exercised  by 
retirees  and  other  elderly  residents  of  Sheridan.  By  the  late  1970s,  the  senior  citizens  group  had  gained 
a  stronger,  more  formal,  and  more  explicit  voice  in  city  and  county  affairs  than  before  and  had  obtained 
financial  support  from  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies.  The  PRBRC  was  established  to  fight  mineral 
development  in  the  area,   '\lthough  primarily  concerned  with  effects  of  development  on  the  physical  envi- 
ronment, the  organization  was  also  concerned  with  the  effects  of  inaustrial  growth,  especially  mining,  on 
the  social  environment  of  the  community  and  on  residents'  quality  of  life. 

Although  more  indirect,  the  establishment  of  specially  targeted  social  programs  has  many  of  the  same 
consequences  as  the  emergence  of  special  interest  groups;  it  identifies  and  establishes  criteria  for 
grouping  people.  The  new  social  programs  that  were  established  in  Sheridan  during  the  study  period,  li<e 
those  at  the  national  level,  were  designed  to  serve  a  diverse  population  as  well  as  to  address  diverse 
problems.  Examples  of  the  programs  of  this  nature  that  were  established  in  Sheridan  during  the  1970s 
incluae  a  halfway  house  for  substance  abuse,  (which  received  community  support),  youth  programs  (which 
included  those  to  assist  teens  find  jobs  and  to  assist  runaways),  and  recently,  a  women's  center  (which 
provides  counseling  as  well  as  help  in  spouse  and  family  abuse  cases).  The  women's  center  initially  faced 
some  opposition  from  the  community  but  has  gained  a  degree  of  community  support. 

In  sum,  during  the  1970s,  Sheridan  became  more  socially  diverse/complex  through  two  processes:   (1) 
new  people  moved  into  the  community  bringing  with  them  more  diverse  characteristics  ana  backgrounas,  ana 
(2)  special  groups  were  more  explicitly  iaentified  as  either  target  population  or  stakeholder  groups. 

During  the  1970s,  Sheridan's  economy  matured  (see  sections  3.6.2.1  and  3.6.3.2).  The  commercial  and 
service  sectors  in  particular  diversified  and  expanded.  Large-scale  coal  mining  (and  its  accompanying 
support  industries)  expanded  the  basic  sector  of  the  economy,  though  becoming  sufficiently  dominant  t^^at 
it  may  well  have  reduced  the  diversification  of  the  area's  economy. 

The  revival  of  coal  mining  and  other  energy-related  activities,  although  located  largely  in  Montana, 
brought  renewed  economic  life  to  Sheridan  as  new  demands  for  goods  and  services  were  created.  A  high  per- 
centage of  those  employed  at  the  new  mines  or  in  mining  support  industries  lived  in  Sheridan.  Many  were 
alreaay  resiaents  of  the  community  before  the  mines  opened.   In  1976,  for  example,  2S0  employees  of  the 
Decker  Coal  Company  lived  in  Sheridan  County.  M   that  time.  Decker  hac  a  weekly  payroll  of  $90,000  (Sher- 
iaan  Press  1976),  much  of  which  was  spent  in  Sheridan.   In  1977,  energy-related  companies  spent  $5,000,CO^ 
in  Sneridan  County  on  nonpayroll  expenses.  Total  payroll  of  these  companies  (which  includes  Shell  Oil, 
Trans  Ocean  Oil,  Big  Horn  Coal,  Decker  Coal,  NERCO,  Peabody  Coal,  DYCO,  and  Prill  Manufacturing  Company) 
was  $15,786,000.   It  was  also  estimated  that  575  coal  mine  employees,  with  an  average  income  of  $30,000 
lived  in  tne  Sheriaan  area  (Sheriaan  Press  1978). 

The  availability  of  this  magnituae  of  new  income  supported  a  much  larger  and  more  diversified  econo- 
my. As  described  in  the  previous  section,  Sheridan's  role  as  the  regional  trade  center  as  well  as  a  tour- 
ist center  resulted  in  the  accumulation  in  Sheridan  of  demand  for  goods  and  services  from  an  area  extena- 
ing  to  the  Crow  Reservation  in  the  north,  Gillette  in  the  west,  and  Buffalo  in  the  south.  As  a  result  of 
increasea  energy-relatea  employment  and  income  throughout  this  area  ouring  the  1970s,  SheriCan's  econcm.y 
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grew  very  rapidly,  in  a  rush  of  expansion.   In  1977  alone,  forty-two  new  businesses  were  established  in 
Sheridan  County,  most  of  which  were  located  in  Sheridan  city.  Many  of  these  were  locally  owned  specialt;. 
shops,  but  the  new  businesses  also  included  a  ninber  of  national  chain  stores.  Over  the  decade  of  the 
1970s,  and  into  the  1980s,  many  nationally  known  fast-food  chains  opened  in  Sheridan,  providing  further 
variety  to  the  local  economy,  and  increasing  the  area's  links  to  the  outside. 

The  downturn  in  mining  during  the  early  1980s  had  a  widespread  effect  on  Sheridan.  As  one  respondent 
put  it,  the  downturn  showed  Sheridan  how  economically  addicted  it  had  become  to  energy  development.  So 
far,  the  downturn  has  not  substantially  affected  the  economic  diversity  that  already  occurred,  but  it  die 
stall  much  of  the  additional  expansion  that  had  been  planned  (and  forecast). 

Sheridan  entered  the  1970s  as  a  politically  stable  community;  its  political  positions  were  held  by  a 
small  group  of  elites;  the  handling  of  city  business  was  considered  a  fairly  routine  matter.  This  all 
changed  during  the  1970s  as  community  leaders  faced  a  myriad  of  decisions  concerning  the  daily  operation 
of  the  city  as  well  as  its  future  conditions.  The  most  important  changes  occurred  between  1974  and  1981. 
By  1974,  the  city  leaders  had  begun  to  react  to  the  growth  that  was  occurring.  Throughout  the  growth 
period  (and  through  the  decline  as  well),  the  city  government  generally  acted  in  accordance  with  the  phil- 
osophy that  the  most  effective  response  was  to  plan  for  and  take  care  of  problems  as  they  occurred,  rather 
than  to  act  precipitously  by  trying  to  anticipate  them.  To  some  extent,  this  was  a  self-defense  mechanism 
developed  to  cope  with  the  highly  uncertain  and  risky  planning  environment  created  by  the  ever-changing 
array  of  proposed  developments,  population  projections,  and  service  demand  estimates  with  which  they  were 
faced.  To  some  extent,  however,  it  was  also  a  reflection  of  the  conservative  philosophy  held  by  community 
leaders  and  residents  alike. 

As  has  been  found  typical  of  many  impacted  communities  in  the  intermountain  West,  one  of  the  first 
major  political  changes  communities  make  in  response  to  the  rapid  growth  is  to  establish  planning  proced- 
ures.  In  1974-1975,  a  county  planning  office  (Sheridan  Area  Planning  Agency  SAPA)  was  approved  and  estab- 
lished. Its  establishment  introduced  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy  in  local  county  government  and  formalized 
a  decision-making  process  that  had  previously  been  largely  informal.  Not  surprisingly,  since  the  city  hac 
a  long-established  planning  commission  (1952)  the  SAPA  was  the  focus  of  considerable  political  debate,  as 
decision-makers  maneuvered  to  maintain  their  autonomy  and  authority.  Efforts  to  move  toward  explicit  co- 
operation between  the  city  and  the  county  also  created  unease  --  as  did  the  mere  concept  of  governmental 
planning  and  "control." 

As  a  result  of  decisions  similar  to  those  described  above,  community  decision-making  became  more  com- 
plex during  the  1970s.  Not  only  did  new  people,  organizations,  and  groups  have  to  be  taken  into  account, 
but  the  decisions  had  to  be  more  legalistic  and  technical,  with  fewer  "loose  ends"  than  before.  Those 
making  decisions  about  rezoning,  mobile  home  subdivisions,  and  participation  in  social  programs  had  to  be 
concerned  about  the  opinions  and  response  of  an  increasingly  diverse,  educated,  and  unfamiliar  polity. 
Local  government  became  more  clearly  political  as  more  decisions  became  subject  to  explicit  bargaining  an' 
negotiation.  Professional  aoministators  and  service  providers  came  to  hold  positions  critical  to  the 
functioning  of  local  and  state  governmental  programs.  A  comment  by  one  of  the  county  commissioners  that 
meeting  agendas  were  getting  larger  and  more  complicated  and  that  more  time  and  attention  were  needed  to 
conduct  governmental  business  applies  to  city  government  as  well. 

Underlying  all  of  this  was  an  air  of  uncertainty  and  tension  that  had  not  been  present  for  many 
years.  Sheridan's  decision  to  deal  with  this  uncertainty  conservatively,  by  formulating  an  approach  that 


A  K-Mart  store  opened  in  1977,  and  a  large  Holiday  Inn  Hotel  and  Convention  Center  opened  in  late 
Jl. 
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dealt  only  with  those  impacts  that  were  occuring  or  had  occurred,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  plan  aheao 
and  anticipate  impact,  was  generally  successful.   In  part,  this  was  because  Sheridan  was  already  a  rela- 
tively sophisticated  community,  and  in  part  it  was  because  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  growth  were  nol 
extreme.   It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Sheridan  was  never  a  boomtown,  actually  or  in  the  perception  of  the 
residents.  The  population  growth  that  occurred  was  spread  out  over  a  period  of  five  to  six  years  and  was 
large,  but  not  overwhelming.  Despite  all  the  changes,  the  residents  of  Sheridan  are  still  generally  able 
to  think  of  the  town  as  Sheridan  --  a  nice,  homogeneous  comnunity  --  a  characterization  many  of  them 
clearly  prefer. 

Stratification  (distribution  of  resources  and  status) 

As  has  frequently  occurred  in  western  towns  with  strong  ties  to  ranching,  access  to  resources  has 
become  more  open  with  the  advent  of  energy  development,  but  access  to  social  esteem  and  status  has  remain- 
ed relatively  closed.  Sheridan  provides  numerous  examples  of  individuals  who  have  been  able  to  acquire 
economic  or  political  positions  of  considerable  importance  without  having,  or  acquiring,  concomitant 
social  status  or  personal  (as  opposed  to  positional)  influence.  A  key  factor  in  access  to  status,  person- 
al influence,  and  esteem  remains  membership  in  or  kinship  ties  to  one  of  the  town's  historically  prestig- 
ious families.  Given  the  community's  size  and  diversity,  the  strength  of  this  characteristic  is  surpris- 
ing. 

Many  who  achieve  political  position  or  other  job  opportunities  through  their  own  expertise  have  acces' 
to  power,  but  these  people  do  not  yet  enjoy  a  similar  access  to  social  status.  In  Sheridan,  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  is  placed  on  one's  genealogy.  People  in  the  conmunity  are  not  seen  purely  as  individuals  but 
as  part  of  family  networks.  Social  status  comes  from  being  linked  with  old  families,  especially  those 
with  ranching  interests.   Indeed,  this  is  such  a  pervasive  part  of  the  community  that  even  newcomers  from 
outside  the  region  quickly  learn  to  identify  individuals  in  terms  of  their  family  linkages. 

Outside  linkages 

Sheridan  is  well  linked  with  the  larger  society  socially,  economically,  and  politically  --  character- 
istics that  were  enhanced  during  the  growth  period  of  the  1970s. 

In  terms  of  outside  social  linkages,  Sheridan  has  the  usual  split  between  the  linkages  of  the  old- 
timers  and  newcomers.  The  social  linkages  of  longtime  residents  tend  to  emphasize  relatives  (either 
intragenerational  linkages,  such  as  siblings  and  cousins,  or  intergenerational,  such  as  children,  aunts, 
and  uncles),  although  many  have  friendship,  professional,  political,  and  economic  ties  outside  the  commun- 
ity as  well.  Newcomers,  by  virtue  of  their  recent  experience  outside  the  community,  are  likely  to  have 
diverse  and  more  immediate  ties  to  persons  and  organizations  outside  the  community. 

Because  of  Sheridan's  strong  emphasis  on  family  ties,  on  length  of  residence  (or  of  land  ownership)  ir 
the  community,  and  on  the  "western"  lifestyle,  miners  were  not  particularly  welcomed.  Nor  were  others. 
Such  as  professional  service  providers/administrators  from  the  "east."  As  a  result,  some  newcomers  founc 
it  difficult  to  become  accepted  into  the  cottnunity  and  were  inclined  to  maintain  stronger  outside  ties 
than  those  who  fit  more  easily  into  the  social  networks  of  the  community.  The  presence  of  such  linkages 
has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  the  community.  They  provide  a  mechanism  for  new  ideas,  re- 
sources, and  skills  to  flow  into  the  community,  yet,  they  tend  to  decrease  community  integration. 

The  decline  in  ties  of  personal  familiarity  among  residents  of  the  area  was  partially  counteracted  by 
the  new  special  interest  groups  and  organizations  that  were  formed  during  this  period.  The  PRBRC,  for 
example,  had  members  from  otner  communities  and  rural  areas.  The  organization  was  instrumental  in  previa 
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ing  linkages  with  other  environmental  organizations.  The  new  social  programs  also  increased  outside 
ties.  Although  locally  administrated  and  staffed,  they  still  received  policy  and  administrative  direc- 
tives, as  well  as  funds,  from  outside  the  community. 

Economically,  Sheridan  has  been  and  continues  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  outside  forces.  Agricul- 
ture and  tourism,  long  mainstays  of  the  economy,  are  very  heavily  dependent  upon  outside  market  conditions 
for  their  prosperity.  With  the  revival  of  energy  development,  a  new  and  substantial  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation became  explicitly  dependent  on  outside  factors,  as  evidenced  by  the  downturn  in  1980.  Energy  com- 
panies set  up  offices  in  Sheridan,  transferred  staff  among  local  offices,  and  directed  policies  for  local 
operations.  This  paradox  --  the  need  for  outside  markets  and  a  dependence  on  forces  outside  the  communit; 
to  provide  the  impetus  for  local  growth  and  decision-making  --  created  both  an  increased  awareness  and 
interest  in  regional  and  national  affairs  and  an  increased  awareness  and  interest  in  maintaining  a  local 
identity  and  autonomy.' 

Throughout  the  1970s,  therefore,  the  residents  and  economy  of  Sheridan  became  increasingly  --  and  more 
actively  --  enmeshed  in  national  trends  and  issues.  Many  of  the  new  businesses  that  came  into  Sheridan 
during  the  study  period  were  local  operations  of  much  larger  enterprises.  These  businesses  provided 
capital,  local  employment,  and  management  skills,  but  they  also  removed  money  from  the  area  in  the  fonn  of 
corporate  profits. 

By  the  1980s,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  Sheridan  had  become  closely  and  actively  tied 
to  the  national  economy  --  and  subject  to  its  fluctuations  and  forces.  According  to  one  respondent, 
Sheridan  had  become  significantly  more  of  an  urban  economy. 

In  most  rapid-growth  communities,  the  likelihood  of  successful  response  is  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
community  has  effective  political  ties  to  state  and  federal  decision-makers  and  revenue  sources.  Sheridan 
is  no  exception;  indeed,  because  of  the  location  of  the  mining  activities  (in  Montana),  the  ability  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  from  outside  the  local  area  was  more  important  in  Sheridan  than  in  communities 
whose  local  tax  base  received  the  full  benefits  of  development.  Fortunately  for  Sheridan,  these  linkages 
were  well  established  by  the  beginning  of  the  growth  period  and  were  effectively  utilized.  These  outside 
contacts  freed  the  city  of  dependence  on  the  county  for  monies,  gave  the  city  some  degree  of  influence, 
promoted  further  planning,  and  permitted  the  city  to  respond  to  the  needs  generated  by  growth.  Without 
the  ties,  and  the  associated  money,  Sheridan  could  not  have  handled  the  growth  as  well  as  it  did.  By  the 
1980s,  the  mechanisms  and  skills  for  utilizing  political  avenues  were  wel 1-aeveloped,  reducing  the  isola- 
tion of  community  leaders  in  devising  resources  for  response. 

Integration  (coordination  and  cooperation) 

Because  of  its  size,  Sheridan  does  not  maintain  close  personal  relationships  among  all  members  --  nor 
has  it  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  most  residents  in  a  community  such  as  Sheridan  seek  inclusion,  a 
sense  of  community,  and  demonstration  that  the  various  elements  of  the  community  are  acting  with  a  degree 
of  comunication,  coordination,  and  cooperation.  As  the  community  has  become  more  diverse,  and  as  inter- 
est groups  have  become  more  outspoken,  the  need  for  formal  mechanisms  that  facilitate  coordination,  coop- 
eration, and  negotiation  has  increased. 


'nERCO's  establishment  of  a  regional  headquarters  in  Sheridan  reflects  the  importance  given  to  bal- 
ancing these  tensions,  of  indicating  to  the  local  community  that  corporate  decision-makers  know  and  care 
about  local  conditions  and  issues. 
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Newcomers  1n  the  early  growth  period  report  that  their  reception  was  not  enthusiastic.   In  fact,  many 
felt  they  were  resented  and  generally  distrusted.  During  the  growh  period,  newcomers  ignorant  of  or  in 
disagreement  with  the  established  norms  were  frequently  subjected  to  disapproval  or  social  sanction.  Th 
was  generally  attributed  to  the  community's  strong  conservatism  and  to  its  long  period  of  stable  or  de- 
clining population,  which  had  reduced  residents'  exposure  to  change.  By  the  19SOs,  most  of  those  inter- 
viewed felt  that  the  community  had  become  more  inured  to  and  more  tolerant  of  newcomers  and  different 
lifestyles.   In  this,  Sheridan  was  joining  communities  throughout  the  nation.   In  addition,  as  a  result  c 
the  diversification  of  the  community  during  the  1970s,  by  the  1980s,  newcomers  were  more  likely  to  find 
residents  with  similar  interests  and  perspectives  and  had  less  need  to  either  conform  or  to  aggressively 
insist  on  their  lifestyle  characteristics. 

One  mechanism  for  incorporating  newcomers  into  the  community,  for  providing  social  support,  and  for 
enhancing  coordination  is  voluntary  organizations.  Membership  in  such  organizations  (religious,  profes- 
sional and  community  service,  fraternal  and  social,  cultural  and  arts,  and  specific  interest  organiza- 
tions) opens  avenues  for  friendship  and  for  community  action.   It  also  provides  mechanisms  for  heightening 
and  focusing  conflict.  Nevertheless,  in  larger  communities,  these  types  of  voluntary  organizations  play 
an  important  role  in  enhancing  residents  sense  of  efficacy,  and,  indeed,  for  controlling  and  coordinating 
the  presentation  of  diverse  veiws.  By  the  1980s,  a  wide  array  of  voluntary  organizations  was  present  in 
Sheridan. 


Economic  integration 

The  community  growth  experienced  during  the  1970s  required  more  cooperation  and  coordination  airong 
political  entities  than  usual.   In  many  towns,  long-standing  conflict  between  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ment has  precluded  any  effective  action.  However,  in  Sheridan,  leaders  appear  to  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish some  meaningful  cooperation  between  the  two  governmental  agencies.  Examples  include  joint  ventures 
in  obtaining  and  using  grant  money  and  revenues  from  the  optional  one-percent  sales  tax. 

The  community  has  also  developed  experience  with  cooperation  between  government  and  industry.   In 
1976,  when  the  planning  office  was  having  trouble  obtaining  sufficient  funding.  Shell  Oil  Company  contrib- 
uted $15,000.   In  1975,  they  had  contributed  $13,000  (Sheridan  Press  1976).  The  Wyo-Mont  Industrial 
Association  has  been  established  to  promote  communication  and  cooperation  between  the  major  industrial 
interest  and  the  community. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  despite  the  trends  for  greater  diversity  and  complexity  in  the  commun- 
ity, Sheridan  has  maintained  a  great  deal  of  integration  and  has  established  new  integrative  mechanisms. 

Perceptions  of  the  community 

Residents'  and  the  community's  response  to  future  energy  development  will  be  influenced  by  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  effects  of  the  earlier  coal  development  activities,  by  their  perception  of  the  community, 
anc  by   their  attachment  and  commitment  to  it. 

Most  residents  express  the  opinion  that  Sheridan  and  the  surrounding  area  is  about  the  best  place  in 
the  world.  The  size  of  the  community,  the  friendly  people,  the  climate,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Bighorn 
Mountains  all  make  Sheridan  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  live.  Residents  refer  to  these  characteristics 
when  they  talk  about  their  quality  of  life  and  lifestyle.  This  positive  view  is  similar  to  tnat  held 
before  the  1970  growth  period  and  is  generally  shared  by  newcomers.  Many  of  the  newcomers  reported  want- 
ing especially  to  come  to  Sheriaan  because  of  its  quality  of  life. 
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The  indications  are  that  most  community  residents  feel  that  on  the  whole,  growth  was  good  for  Sherida: 
—  it  brought  in  new  people,  but  more  importantly,  it  brought  new  business  and  vitality  to  the  coranunity . 
It  appears  that  most  residents  are  willing  to  trade  the  problems  of  growth  for  its  benefits.  An  addition- 
al reason  that  residents  favor  growth  and  generally  do  not  feel  that  it  is  inordinately  detrimental  is 
that  most  think  the  city  and  county  governments  have  handled  and  are  capable  of  handling  growth  fairly 
well.  Indeed,  most  residents  express  the  desire  to  see  some  additional  growth,  especially  after  the  down- 
turn in  coal  production  during  the  early  1980s.  Opposition  to  growth,  both  in  the  1970s  and  at  the  time 
of  this  study  comes  mainly  from  the  ranchers  and  the  older  segments  of  the  population  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  escalation  in  housing  costs  and  traffic  and  inconvenienced  by  the  geographic 
sprawl  of  development. 

The  downturn  in  coal  and  the  layoffs  at  the  mines  (especially  the  size  of  the  layoff  at  Spring  Creek) 
surprised  most  people.   In  the  mid-  and  late  1970s,  there  was  the  feeling  that  coal  development  would 
continue  and  expand  for  a  long  time.  Several  articles  in  the  Sheridan  Press  during  this  time  promised 
such  a  future.  The  promise  of  unending  coal  and  energy  development,  followed  quickly  by  their  drastic 
reduction,  has  made  many  suspicious  of  the  possibility  and  probability  of  new  coal  and  related  developrreni. 

Two  notable  changes  in  perceptions  of  the  community  occurred  during  the  1970-1982  period;  both  revolv- 
ed around  how  residents  related  to  the  community.  In  the  1970s,  Sheridan  was  seen  as  an  ultraconservative 
cotimunity.  There  were  incidents  and  evidence  of  racial  prejudice,  women  had  very  stereotyped  roles,  and 
political  philosophy  was  based  on  individualism  and  self-reliance.  Gradually,  however,  as  new  influences 
and  people  have  moved  in  and  Sheridan  has  become  more  urban  and  diverse,  this  has  changed.  Sheridan  is 
still  a  conservative  community,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  was  previously.  It  is  reported  that  most 
people  in  the  community  enjoy  the  change. 

The  second  change  in  perception  most  people  have  not  enjoyed:   a  decreased  sense  of  trust  and  personal 
safety.  Residents  reported  a  significant  increase  in  their  apprehension  of  becoming  a  victim  of  crime. 
Although  this  issue  may  have  been  exaggerated  at  the  time  of  the  field  study  by  two  recent  rape-murders  of 
older  women  (murder  is  rare  in  Sheridan),  newspaper  articles  in  the  mid-  and  late  1970s  indicate  that  the 
issue  has  been  important  for  several  years  (as  it  has  been  throughout  the  country).  The  perception  of 
increased  risk  is  generally  focused  on  vandalism  and  burglary.  Although  it  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
community,  it  is  especially  concentrated  among  the  elderly. 

Another  persistent  issue  in  the  community  throughout  the  1970s  has  been  the  tax  situation.  Most 
people  interviewed  noted  the  unfairness  of  the  accrual  of  severance,  property,  and,  especially,  income 
taxes  from  coal  mining  to  Montana  when  the  county  and  community  of  Sheridan  were  providing  services  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  mine  employees.  Although  recognizing  the  receipt  of  sales  taxes  on  expenditures 
made  by  the  companies  and  their  workers  and  the  benefit  of  additional  commercial  activity  for  Sheridan 
merchants,  the  inequity  was  uniformly  (if  resignedly)  commented  upon.  Coimunity  residents  appreciate 
their  dependence  upon  state  impact  assistance  funds  and  generally  feel  that  the  community  has  not  fared 
badly,  but  are  nonetheless  sensitive  about  the  issue. 

Indicators  of  community  well-being  are  discussed  in  Section  3.2.3.  No  particular  problem  areas  not 
already  discussed  were  evident  in  Sheridan. 

3.6.3.4  Housing 

Tables  3.5.3.4-1   and  3.6.3.4-2  present  U.S.   Census  data  on  the  Sheridan  and  greater  Sheridan   area 
housing  stock   by  type  of  unit.     As  shown   in  Table  3.6.3.4-1,   Sheridan's  housing  stock   grew  from  4,438  to 
6,604   units  between   1970  and   1980,    an   increase  of  48.8  percent.     Single-family  detached   units  composed  40 
percent  of   the  2,166  unit   increase  over  the  period.     Multifamily  units  made   up  38  percent  of  the   increase, 
and  mobile  homes  made  up  the  remaining  22  percent. 
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TABLE   3.6.3.4-1 

City  of  Sheridan 
Housing   Units  by  Type 


Change  1970  to  1980 

Percent  of         Percent 
Type  of  Unit  Number  of  Change  1970-1980 
1970           1980           Units          (year-round)        Growth 

Total    housing  Units  4,438         6,604  2,166  48.8 

100.0  48.3 

40.3  25.0 

37.8  87.6 

21.9  839.3 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Detailed  Housing  Char- 
acteristics for  Wyoming,  1970,  1980. 


Year-round  Units 

4,434 

6,577 

2,143 

Single-family  detached 

3,454 

4,318 

864 

Multi  family 

924 

1,733 

809 

Mobile  homes 

56 

526 

470 
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TABLE   3.6.3.4-2 

Greater  Sheridan  Area 

Housing  Units  by  Type 

1980 


Percent  of 

Number  Year-round 

Type  of  Unit                                           of  Units  Units 

Total   Housing  Units  1 ,596 

Year-round  Units                                      1,552  100.0 

Single-family  Detached                  1,136  73.2 

Multi  family                                               91  5.9 

Mobile  Homes                                         325  20.9 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   Detailed 
Housing  Characteristics  for  Wyoming,   1980. 
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Although  1970  census  data  do  not  conform  to  the  greater  Sheridan  allocation  area,  1980  data  indicate 
that  the  1,552  year  round  units  were  composed  of  73  percent  single-family  detached  units,  6  percent  mult^' 
family  units,  and  21  percent  mobile  homes. 

3,6.3.5  Facilities  and  Services 
City  of  Sheridan 

The  public  facilities  and  services  operated  by  Sheridan  include  the  following: 

1)  General  government 

2)  Engineering,  public  works,  sanitation,  and  cemetery 

3)  Police 

4)  Fire 

5)  Parks  and  recreation 

General  government 

The  functions  of  general  government  in  Sheridan  include  administrative  and  executive  services,  legal 
services,  operation  of  the  city  hall,  and  collection  of  fines  and  fees.  The  existing  city  hall  was  con- 
structed in  1910  and  contains  14,775  sq.  ft.  (plus  an  additional  4,925  sq.  ft.  in  the  basement).  Attacheo 
to  the  city  hall,  the  fire  department  has  4,284  sq.  ft.  for  housing  equipment.  There  is  no  capacity  for 
further  expansion  at  the  present  site.  Annual  maintenance  costs  for  the  city  hall  are  projected  at 
$37,600  for  FY  1983.  Recent  building  improvements  have  included  the  addition  of  a  fire  escape,  costing 
$52,400,  and  some  maintenance/repair  to  restrooms  and  conference  rooms,  costing  $15,000.  Personnel  for 
general  government  functions  has  remained  constant  at  twelve  employees  over  the  last  three  years. 

Engineering,  public  works,  sanitation,  and  cemetery 

The  City  Engineering  Department  oversees  the  engineering  and  planning,  utilities,  sanitation,  and 
street  planning.  Street  maintenance  and  operation  functions  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Public  Works 
Department.   (Sanders,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

'water.  The  city's  water  system  was  developed  in  about  1965.   It  consists  of  rapid  sand  filters, 
chlorination,  and  settling  basins.  The  gravity  flow  system  requires  no  pumps.   Sheridan  has  direct  flow 
water  rights  on  Goose  Creek,  the  source  of  their  water  supply.  The  water  storage  system,  which  consists 
of  two  mountain  reservoirs  and  storage  tanks  in  the  city,  has  a  capacity  of  10  million  gallons.  Since 
peak  usage  in  the  summer  montns  reaches  between  nine  to  ten  million  gallons,  the  system  is  now  at  capac- 
ity. The  local  planning  standard  is  200  gallons  per  capita  per  day.  The  city's  water  system  is  on 
meters.  The  current  tap  fee  is  $134  and  the  plant  investment  fee  (PIF)  is  $600.  Water  service  rates  vary 
with  the  water  utilization  rate  ano  meter  size.  There  are  five  employees  assigned  to  the  water  plant; 
this  staffing  level  has  been  constant  for  seven  years.   (Sanders,  personal  ccmriLinication,  November  1982.) 

The  planning  service  area  for  both  water  and  sewer  includes  the  area  within  a  mile  and  a  half  radius 
around  Sheridan.  Water  trunk  lines  have  already  been  extended.   If  growth  were  to  occur,  pump  stations 
would  have  to  be  added  for  water  distribution,  the  filters  and  flotation  devices  would  need  expanding,  and 
transmission  lines  or  holding  reservoir  capacity  would  need  to  be  increased.  An  additional  source  of 
water  would  also  have  to  be  identified.  (Sanders,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 
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Sewer.  The  Sheridan  wastewater  system  is  an  oxidation  ditch,  trickle/filter  system  with  a  capacity  j. 
2.1  million  gallons  per  day  (mgpd)  that  was  originally  developed  in  the  1930s  and  was  expanded  in  the 
1960s.  An  expanded  capacity  of  4.4  mgpd  is  planned  for  1983.  The  expanded  plant  could  serve  a  popula- 
tion of  up  to  29,000.  The  local  planning  standard  is  about  100  gallons  per  capita  per  day.  The  estimated 
cost  of  remodeling  and  expanding  the  old  system  is  $10.4  million.  The  sewer  system  is  operated  and  main- 
tained by  four  city  employees;  staff  size  will  increase  to  seven  in  1983  in  anticipation  of  the  expanaea 
system.  (Sanders,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

A  study  is  being  conducted  to  establish  tap  and  service  fees  for  the  expanded  system.  The  adjusted 

rates  will  include  operation,  maintenance,  and  depreciation  expenses.  The  existing  tap  fee  is  $50  and  the 

plant  investment  fee  (PIF)  is  $600.  Monthly  service  rates  vary  with  water  consumption  and  the  size  of  the 
installed  water  meter.   (Sanders,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Building  permits  and  utilities.  The  engineer's  office  is  responsible  for  building  permits.  The  of- 
fice currently  has  three  inspectors,  two  draftsmen  who  spend  50  percent  of  their  time  on  utilities,  two 
engineers  who  spend  sixty  percent  of  their  time  on  engineering  and  forty  percent  on  utilities,  and  one 
additional  engineer  (added  in  1982)  to  do  planning.   (Sanaers,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  City  Utility  Department  has  one  truck  (1957),  one  smaller  backhoe  (1977,  cost  $40,700),  and  one 
dimptrucic  (old,  needs  replacing).  Should  growth  occur,  additional  equipment  would  be  needed,  specifically 
a  service  truck,  backhoe,  and  another  aumptruck.  Utility  personnel  include  five  men  who  maintain  the 
water  transmission  lines,  sewer  interceptor  lines,  and  sewer  collection  system.  Should  significant  growtn 
occur,  an  additional  maintenance  crew  for  utilities  would  be  necessary.  Office  space  is  adequate  to 
handle  additional  personnel.   (Sanders,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

Public  works.  The  Public  Works  Department  is  responsible  for  streets,  sanitation,  parks,  cemetery, 
ano  the  city's  service  center.  The  streets  of  Sheridan  are  generally  in  good  condition.  There  are  73.7 
miles  of  city  streets;  64.7  miles  are  paved.  The  department  has  an  ongoing  renovation  program  that  will 
be  expanded  using  severance  tax  receipts.   (Pelesky,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Forty-two  people  are  employed  full  time  in  the  Public  Works  Department;  however,  staff  levels  probably 
average  forty-five  to  forty-seven  over  the  year  since  part-time  help  is  hired  in  the  summer.  This  staff- 
ing level  has  increased  by  about  one  person  each  year  for  the  last  three  years.   (Pelesky,  personal  com- 
munication, Novemoer  1982.) 

The  city's  service  center  (shop)  is  located  on  thirteen  acres  ana  currently  has  a  shop  space  of  9,600 
sq.  ft.,  with  four  work  bays,  a  grease  rack,  and  space  for  housing  equipment.  The  city  is  seeking  bids 
now  for  a  3,600  sq.  ft.  expansion  to  the  shop.  The  addition  will  be  used  mainly  to  house  equipment.  The 
existing  shop  and  grounds  were  purcnased  three  years  ago  for  $175,000.   (Pelesky,  personal  comnunication, 
November  1982.) 

The  city  public  works  department  has  the  following  equipment: 

1)  2  loaders  (1975  and  1982  --  cost  $60,000) 

2)  3  motorgraders  (1963  (small),  1975,  1980) 

3)  8  dumptrucKS 

4)  2  streetsweepers  (ola  and  1982  --  cost  $77,000) 

5)  2  streetflushers  (old  and  1980  --  cost  $30,000) 

6)  1  hot  mix  plant 

7)  1   rock  crusher 

8)  1   distribution  truck   and  tank 
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9)   1  chip  spreaoer 
10)  Miscellaneous  small  equipment 

Equipment  is  replaced  as  often  as  possible  and  as  needed.  The  equipment  replacement  capacity  is  somewhat 
dependent  upon  the  costs  for  snow  removal  --  if  snow  removal  costs  are  high,  no  funds  are  left  for  equip- 
ment replacement.   (Pelesky,  personal  cofrmunication,  November  1982.) 

Drainage  is  a  problem  in  Sheridan.  There  is  currently  no  drainage  system  plan;  because  of  this,  new 
developments  are  not  required  to  include  drainage  provisions.  There  are  storm  sewers  in  some  old  parts  of 
town,  but  most  of  them  need  renovation.  Solution  of  this  problem  is  likely  to  require  coordinated  action 
by  both  the  city  and  the  county.   {Saunders,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Sanitation.  The  city  has  recently  purchased  125  acres  to  aod  to  its  current  35-acre  landfill  located 
east  of  Sherioan.  The  additional  acreage  cost  ^375,000  and  was  jointly  purchased  by  Sherican,  the  EPA, 
and  the  Farm  Loan  Board.   (Pelesky,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  lanafill  currently  has  adequate  equipment,  including  the  following: 

1)  1  crawler  tractor  (1981,  cost  $175,000,  minimum  ten-year  life) 

2)  4  rear-loader  trucKs  (being  phased  out) 

3)  1  automated  truck  (1982,  cost  $68,000) 

4)  1  DacK-up  automated  truck  (used) 

A  bio  has  been  made  for  a  D-6  caterpillar.  Automation  of  the  collection  system  will  be  65  to  75  per- 
cent complete  in  1983.  The  city  will  continue  to  run  two  rear-loaders,  keep  one  for  back-up,  and  will 
sell  or  trade  the  remaining  rear-loader  truck.  There  is  no  established  program  for  capital  replacement 
although  an  attempt  is  maoe  to  buy  new  equipment  every  five  years.  Revenue  sharing  funds  have  been  used 
for  some  equipment  purchases.   (Pelesky,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

In  FY  1983,  1,250  new  90-gallon  roll-out  containers  and  850  new  300-gallon  containers  will  be  pur- 
chased for  a  cost  of  $190,000  to  complement  transition  to  the  automated  system.   (Pelesky,  personal  com- 
munication, November  1932.) 

In  1982  there  were  5,100  garbage  collection  accounts;  550  commercial  and  4,550  residential.  The  fee 
for  residential  accounts  is  $3  per  month  for  once-a-week  pick-up.  The  commercial  fee  is  $12  per  month  f _  - 
once-a-week  pick-up  and  $12  a  month  for  each  day  of  additional  pickup.   (Peles<y,  personal  communication, 
November  1982.) 

Cemetery.  The  city's  existing  forty-acre  cemetery  was  established  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  is  now  at  capacity.   In  FY  1982,  the  city  purchased  thirty-five  additional  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  existing  site  for  $135,000.  The  city  owns  sixteen  lots  across  the  street  from  the  existing  cemetery 
which  also  have  been  designated  for  this  purpose.  The  expanded  capacity  will  be  aoequate  for  many  years. 
(Pelesky,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  city  unofficially  serves  the  entire  county  for  cemetery  services.  Fees  were  recently  raised  to 
cover  costs.  New  fees  are  $200  for  a  space  ($300  for  non-residents)  and  $150  for  opening  and  closing. 
The  new  fees  should  make  the  cemetery  services  self-sufficient.  (Pelesky,  personal  communication,  Novem- 
ber 1982.) 
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Pol  ice 

The  Sheridan  Police  Department  serves  the  incorporated  area  of  Sheridan.  The  police  moved  into  a  new 
20,000  sq.  ft.  facility  in  1982  that  it  shares  with  the  Sheridan  County  Sheriff's  Department  (see  Section 
3.6.2.4  for  description  of  the  facility).  The  police  and  sheriff  will  maintain  separate  operations  but 
will  share/exchange  dispatch  and  jailer  functions.  (Krout,  personal  comunication,  November  1982.) 

The  city  has  autnorized  a  police  staff  of  twenty-nine;  twenty-six  positions  are  filled.  The  number  of 
personnel  has  been  steady  for  the  last  three  years.  The  F8I  recommended  standard  is  1.2  police  per  1,000 
population.  Although  Sheridan  does  not  have  a  planning  standard,  their  current  police  to  population  ratio 
is  2/1,000.  (Krout,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  number  of  police  calls  more  than  doubled  in  the  1970s  but  has  remained  constant  at  about  10,000  to 
11,000  calls  per  year  for  the  last  three  years  (Krout,  personal  communication,  November  1982). 

Fire 

Sheridan  is  constructing  a  new,  10,000  sq.  ft.  fire  station  at  a  cost  of  $764,000.  The  new  station 
will  have  four  bays  (60  ft.  in  depth  so  that  each  can  house  two  vehicles)  and  living  quarters  for  eight 
people.   Including  furnishings  and  communications  equipment,  the  total  cost  of  the  new  facility  is 
$938,000.   (Hoist,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  Sheridan  Fire  Department  has  eighteen  full  time  personnel.  There  is  also  provision  for  fifteen 
part-time  personnel  to  help  during  emergencies;  however,  90  percent  of  all  calls  are  handled  by  the  full- 
time  staff.  The  number  of  firemen  has  actually  decreased  from  twenty-two  since  1979,  mainly  due  to  dis- 
continuation of  a  joint  operation  with  the  county  at  the  airport  fire  station.  Dispatching  is  handled  by 
the  police  department.   (Hoist,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

The  city  fire  department  responds  to  calls  up  to  five  miles  outside  the  city  limits.  It  responds  to 
about  270  calls  per  year,  for  structural  fires,  medical  calls,  smoke  scares,  vehicle  and  grass  fires,  and 
false  alarms.  The  department  has  no  mutual  aid  agreements  with  other  county  fire  districts.  The  longest 
response  time,  approximately  ten  minutes,  is  to  the  northwest  section  of  Sheridan,  Although  the  city  owns 
a  site  for  a  fire  station  in  this  section,  there  are  no  plans  for  immediate  expansion.  The  fire  chief 
inaicated  a  need  for  a  training  facility  whose  estimated  cost  is  $710,000.   (Hoist,  personal  communica- 
tion, November  1982.) 

The  city's  fire  fighting  equipment  includes: 

1)  1952  pumper  (750  gpm  pump) 

2)  1969  pumper  (1,000  gpm  pump) 

3)  1977  aerial  ladder  with  1,250  gpm  pimp 

4)  1980  quicK  response,  1,100  gpm  pumper  (cost  $72,400) 

Parks  ana  recreation 

The  park  and  recreation  function  is  a  hybrid.  District  boundaries  coincide  with  those  of  School  Dis- 
trict No.  2  and  funding  support  comes  from  both  the  district's  one-mill  levy  and  the  city's  general  fund. 
Services  are  concentrated  in  Sheridan.  Department  personnel  have  remained  stable  for  the  last  three  years 
with  three  professionals  and  one  secretary  (although  during  FY  1982  there  were  four  profes-  sionals). 
(Swingle,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 
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An  inventory  of  existing  parks  and  facilities  is  shown  in  Table  3.6.3.5-1.  Tne  recreation  district 
has  no  indoor  recreation  facilities,  and  there  are  no  provisions  for  mandatory  dedication  of  park  lands 
through  the  subdivision  process.  School  gymnasiums,  churches,  and  the  Elks  Club  are  used  by  the  distric 
for  indoor  recreation,  an  arrangement  that  is  unsatisfactory  because  of  scheduling  conflicts.  The  dis- 
trict does  have  a  formalized  agreement  with  the  schools  to  use  several  gymnasiums  from  six  to  nine  p.m.  i 
week  nights.  Only  one  gym  is  available  on  Saturdays.  Weekend  use  of  school  gyms  has  been  discouraged  b' 
the  schools  because  no  custodians  are  on  duty.   (Swingle,  personal  communication.  October  1982.) 

Other  recreation  facilities  in  Sheridan  include  (1)  the  YMCA,  which  has  two  gyms,  a  switrjning  pool,  s; 
racquetball  courts,  and  fitness  facilities.  (2)  a  fitness  club  with  nautilaus  equipment  and  racquetball, 
(3)  two  indoor  and  one  outdoor  movie  theatres.  (4)  a  twenty-lane  bowling  alley,  and  (5)  two  roller  skatir 
arenas.  According  to  the  district's  director,  the  most  popular  activities  are  Softball,  volleyball. 
wrestling,  ana  fitness.  (Swingle,  personal  communication.  October  1982.) 

3.6.3.6  Fiscal 

Financial  profile  --  City  of  Sheridan 

This  section  describes  the  trends  and  makes  observations  regarding  Sheridan's  current  and  future 
financial  condition,  based  on  the  indicators  shown.  Taole  3.6.3.6-1  provides  a  surmiary  of  the  financial 
aata  for  Sheridan  for  FY  1981-83. 

General  fund 

The  city's  assessed  valuation  has  increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  inflation  (5.15  percent  versus  17  5 
percent)  between  FY  1981  and  1983.  The  mill  levy  has  remained  stable  at  about  ten  mills  over  the  same  ' 
period.  While  the  proportion  of  revenues  derived  from  the  property  tax  has  remained  nearly  constant  the 
ratio  of  property  tax  to  expenditures  has  decreased  from  4.8  percent  to  4.2  percent. 

The  sales  tax.  made  up  of  a  3  percent  state  tax.  a  1  percent  local  option  tax.  and  a  5  percent  use 
tax,  provides  the  single  largest  revenue  source,  about  one-third  of  the  total.  One-half  of  the  sales  tax 
revenues  received  is  derived  from  the  one-percent  local  option  tax  which  must  be  approved  by  votes  every 
two  years.  Disapproval  of  the  option  tax  would  reduce  available  revenues  by  about  15  percent. 

Since  FY  1982.  the  severance  tax  has  provided  approximately  20  percent  of  all  revenues.  This  tax  is 
distributed  by  the  state  and  is  therefore  not  directly  tied  to  local  growth.  Similarly,  state  and  federal 
grants  currently  comprise  over  13  percent  of  total  revenues.  Like  the  severance  tax.  growth  in  coar.unitv 
population  IS  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  growth  in  grants. 

The  proportion  of  total  expenditures  for  capital  projects  is  quite  high,  averaging  about  43  percent 
each  year.  Major  projects  currently  underway  include  the  law  enforcement  facility,  street  projects  and 
the  downtown  fire  station.  The  combination  of  sales  tax  receipts  and  other  locally  generateo  revenues  is 
sufficient  to  cover  current  operating  and  maintenance  expenditures.  Grant  money  is  being  used  to  funo  a 
portion  of  the  capital  projects. 

Utility  fung 

The  utility  fund,  consisting  of  the  water  and  sewer  departments,  shows  similar  trends.  Capital  exo- 
ditures  have  increased  greatly  since  FY  1982  and  account  for  60  percent  of  the  utility  budget  in  FY  198^ 
Charges  for  service,  tap  fees,  and  miscellaneous  revenues  exceeded  operating  and  maintenance  expenoitures 
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TABLE   3.6.3.5-1 

Parks  and  Facil ities 
Sheridan  County,  Wyoming 


Park  Acres  Facilities 


Thorne-Rider  45  2  baseball/soccer  fields  with  lights 

4  tennis  courts 
2  pi  aygrounds 
2  volleyball   courts 
430  parking  spaces 

Half  of  Thorne-Rider  park  is  developed,   the 
other  half  will   be  developed  in  phases. 
Development  has  been  paid  for  by  the 
Athletic  Association  Foundation   (AFF):   the 
park  is  owned  by  the  city  but  leased  to  the 
AAF. 

Kendrick  50  1    swimming  pool    (rebult  in  1982,   $120,000) 

1   band  shell 
picnic  units 
1   playground 
horseshoe  courts 
1    ice  cream  concession  stand 

Kendrick  is  fully  developed;   it  is  an  older 
park  in  the  downtown  area. 

Softball   Complex  +8  3  softball    fields  with  lights,   bleachers, 

and  concession  stand 

1  large  playground 

2  tenni  s  courts 


This  park  is  owned  by  the  college  but 
maintained  by  the  park  and  recreation 
district.  Development  has  taken  place  over 
the  last  three  years  and  cost  approximately 
$0.5  million. 

Lions  Club         +3.5     1  practice  baseball  field 

1  basketball  court 
1  playground 
picnic  units 

This  park  is  about  ten  years  old. 
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TABLE   3.6.3.5-1    (cont.  ) 

Parks  and  Facil ities 
Sheridan  County,   Wyoming 


Park  Acres  Facilities 


Sheltered  Acres  +  4  1   playground 

1    tennis  court 
picnic  units 

This  park   is  about  ten  years  old. 

John  Oatts  Field  +4  3  Little  League  baseball    fields 

1    small   playground 

This  park  was  developed  more  than  ten  years 
ago. 

Washington  +3  1   practice  baseball   field 

1    playground 
35  overnight  camping  spaces 

This  park  was  developed  in  1981    for  a  cost 
of  $73,000.     The  camping  area  is  being 
redeveloped. 

Big  horn  Avenue  +  5  This  park  has  been   recently  acquired  by  the 

city   for  $110,000.      It  will    be  developed  in 
phases;   the  master  plan  is  complete  and 
provides   for  soccer  fields,   a  picnic   shelter 
and  units,   and  a  playground.     First  phase 
development  is   scheduled  for  1982  for 
$50,000;   a  $30,000  matching  grant  has  been 
obtained. 

^^^  f*'^'^!  1  This  park   is  in  mid-town  Sheridan.      It  was 

developed  in  1981.     Labor  was  accomplished 
by  the  city  staff;   materials  cost  about 
$10,000. 

Golf  Course  +  100  The  course  has  eighteen  holes,  club  house 

and  pro   shop  operated  through  a  concession, 
and  a   driving   range. 


Source:     Swingle,   personal   communication,   October  1982. 
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in  FY  1981,  but  fell  short  by  $200,000  in  FY  1983.  Recommendations  to  increase  water  and  sewer  rates  art 
now  under  study.  This  may  be  required  to  meet  increased  operating  costs  due  to  new  facilities.  Capita" 
expenditures  are  funded  mainly  by  federal  and  state  grants. 

Debt 

Sheridan  has  no  outstanding  general  fund  bonds  and  therefore  has  a  debt  margin  of  4  percent  of  the 
city's  assessed  value  of  $1,338,000,  or  $53,520. 

Conclusions 

The  city's  dependence  on  sources  of  revenue  not  under  local  control  could  lead  to  financial  problems 
in  the  future.  While  locally  generated  revenues  are  falling  short  or  just  meeting  operating  expenditures, 
nonlocal  revenues  are  being  used  to  build  new  capital  facilities  and  supplement  local  revenues.  These  nev- 
facilities  will  increase  future  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  Any  decreases  in  nonlocal  revenues  coula 
strain  the  city's  capacity  to  maintain  current  standards  of  operations. 

3.5.4  Ranchester,  Dayton,  and  Surrounding  Area 

3.6.4.1  General  Description 

This  section  describes  the  existing  environment  in  the  communities  of  Ranchester,  Dayton,  and  the  area 
around  these  two  communities  in  the  northern  part  of  Sheridan  County.  The  cities  of  Ranchester  and  Day- 
ton, Wyoming  are  located  in  the  north-central  portion  of  Sheridan  county.  Ranchester  is  about  fifteen 
miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Sheridan,  just  off  temporary  1-90,  and  Dayton  is  six  miles  west  of  Ran- 
chester. The  communities  are  located  close  to  the  Bighorn  Mountains  to  the  west,  while  the  remaining  sur- 
rounding land  is  rolling  hills  and  breaks  covered  by  range  grasses  and  a  few  trees.  The  climate  can  be 
best  aescriDea  as  semiarid.  Both  communities  are  incorporated  and  have  a  mayor-city  council  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Section  3.6.4.2  describes  the  area's  population  and  economy.  Section  3.6.4.3  portrays  social 
life  and  cultural  diversity  in  the  area.  The  area's  housing  inventory  is  presented  in  Section  3.6.4.4. 
Facilities/services  ana  fiscal  conditions  are  aescribed  in  sections  3.6.4.5  and  3.6.4.6,  respectively. 

3.6.4.2  Population  and  Economy 

The  1980  population  of  the  Ranchester-Oayton  area  was  1842  (7  percent  of  total  county  population). 
This  area  also  underwent  a  significant  change  with  the  advent  of  energy  development  in  the  region.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  area's  economy  has  been  based  on  agriculture,  but  in  1980,  the  largest  employers  were  the 
services  and  mining  sectors.  As  shown  in  Table  3.6.4.2-1  agriculture  and  construction  now  employ  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  people. 

3.5.4.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

BacKgrouno 

Botn  Rancnester  and  Dayton  had  long  and  colorful  histories  as  western  frontier  towns.  The  two  towns, 
aevelopea  as  support  sites  for  railroad  tie  camps  in  the  nearby  Bighorn  Mountains,  were  established  during 
tne  construction  and  expansion  of  the  CB&Q  railroad.  Ranchester  gained  importance  in  the  late  1800s  as  a 
receiving  point  and  sawmill  site  for  logs  and  ties  collectea  at  Dayton.  The  importance  and  size  of  both 
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TABLE  3.6.4.2-1 

Employment  by  Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Ranchester,  Dayton 

1980 


Ranchester, 
Dayton 

Sheridan 
Number 

County 
Percent 

Percent  of 

Industry 

Number 

Percent 

Sector 

Ag,  Forestry  and 

Fisheries 

85 

11.2 

668 

6.0 

12.7 

Mining 

158 

20.8 

1,410 

12.6 

11.2 

Construction 

79 

10.4 

1,287 

11.5 

6.1 

Manufacturing 

30 

4.0 

376 

3.3 

8.0 

TLPU^ 

49 

6.4 

985 

8.8 

5.0 

Wholesale  A  Retai 

1    Trade 

123 

16.2 

2.309 

20.6 

5.3 

FIRE^ 

27 

3.5 

469 

4.2 

5.8 

Services 

186 

24.5 

3,333 

29.8 

5.6 

Government 

23 

3.0 

361 

3.2 

6.4 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

760 

100.0 

11,198 

100.0 

6.8 

Source: U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,  Real  Estate. 
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towns  diminished  in  the  twentieth  century  as  mining  and  timber  operations  declined.  By  1980,  the  two 
towns  were  heavily  dependent  upon  employment  outside  the  coimunity  (32  percent  were  employed  in  mining  r- 
construction),  while  residents  of  the  surrounding  area  continued  their  employment  in  ranching. 

Because  of  their  close  proximity  and  linkages  to  the  city  of  Sheridan  and  their  inclusion  within  Sher- 
idan County,  the  discussion  of  social  life  and  cultural  diversity  in  Ranchester  and  Dayton  should  be  view- 
ed within  the  context  of  the  discussions  in  sections  3.2.3,  3.6.2.2,  and  3.6.3.3.  The  two  communities  are 
influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  social,  political,  and  economic  environment  created  by  the  city  of 
Sheridan  and  the  county  as  a  whole. 

Both  Ranchester  and  Dayton  grew  in  population  during  the  decade  prior  to  the  study  period.  Between 
1970  and  1980,  Ranchester's  population  rose  from  208  to  655  persons  (215  percent  increase),  while  Oayton's 
1980  population  of  701  was  77  percent  larger  than  its  1970  population  of  396.  Not  all  of  this  growth  can 
be  attributed  directly  to  energy  development.  Both  communities  gained  population  from  residents  moving 
out  of  Sheridan;  residents  of  Sheridan  began  to  move  to  Ranchester  and  Dayton  during  the  early  1970s. 
These  people  continued  to  work  in  Sheridan.   In  1976,  it  was  estimated  that  50  percent  of  Dayton's  new 
population  was  from  Sheridan,  while  50  percent  was  from  in-migration  due  to  coal  development  (Sheridan 
Press  1976).  Ranchester  also  received  some  in-migration  of  retirees  from  both  Wyoming  and  Montana.  The 
coal-related  population  seems  to  have  come  from  out  of  state,  mostly  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  growth  in  population  had  some  effect  on  the  social  organization  of  the  two  communities. 

Social  organization 

Diversity/complexity.  During  the  1970-1980  period,  the  social,  economic,  and  political  structures  and 
processes  of  the  two  communities  became  more  diverse  and  complex.  The  changes  that  occurred  in  social 
diversity/complexity  were  subtle,  the  most  notable  change  resulting  from  the  influx  of  a  more  diverse  pop- 
ulation. The  new  residents  not  only  increased  the  range  of  backgrounds  and  experiences  of  the  population 
it  also  lowered  the  median  age,  and  decreased  the  relative  percentage  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

During  the  rapid  growth  of  the  1970s,  Ranchester  attracted  more  transients  than  Dayton,  in  large  part 
due  to  the  differences  between  the  two  in  mobile  home  ordinances  and  housing  characteristics.  Although 
Ranchester  established  a  mobile  home  park,  then  added  stipulations  that  mobile  homes  located  within  the 
community  be  on  fixed  foundations,  it  also  had  an  RV  park  which  attracted  a  number  of  temporary  resi- 
dents. Dayton's  mobile  home  ordinance  was  more  stringent,  limiting  mobile  homes  in  the  community  to  onl" 
those  that  were  owner-occupied.  The  community  thus  effectively  prevented  the  influx  of  a  short-term 
transient  population.  Throughout  this  period,  both  communities  appear  to  have  accepted  new  residents  who 
planned  to  make  the  community  their  permanent  home. 

During  the  1970s,  new  businesses  came  into  Ranchester  and  Dayton,  but  since  they  were  similar  in  size 
and  nature  to  the  existing  businesses,  they  caused  little  change  in  the  characteristics  of  the  communi- 
ties' economy.  Gas  stations,  restaurants,  and  other  small  businesses  continued  to  dominate  both  communi- 
ties. The  economy  of  both  communities  remained  oriented  toward  the  summer  tourist  trade,  the  fall 
hunters,  and  the  surrounding  ranches,  although  an  increasing  proportion  of  community  residents  were 
employed  in  Sheridan,  at  the  mines  in  Montana,  or  elsewhere  in  Sheridan  County.   In  essence,  the  economic 
base  of  the  communities  has  expanded  horizontally,  but  there  has  been  almost  no  change  in  the  diversity  of 
the  towns'  economies  over  the  last  oecaae. 

Some  substantial  changes  did  occur  in  the  political  diversity/complexity  of  the  communities,  however. 
In  the  mid-1970s,  responding  to  state  and  federal  pressure,  both  communities  established  planning  commis- 
sions. For  small,  rural  communities  such  as  Ranchester  and  Da/ton,  there  is  probably  no  action  that  sep- 
arates the  past  and  the  future  more  clearly  than  the  need  for  and  establishment  of  a  planning  commission. 
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The  initiation  of  community  and  land  use  planning  represented  a  dramatic  break  with  past  tradition  and 
ways  of  doing  things.  During  this  1970-1980  period,  both  conmunities  instituted  zoning  and  land  use 
plans.  These  changes  resulted  in  a  more  formalized  and  complex  decision-making  process.  Applications  for 
subdivisions,  for  example,  now  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  planning  commission,  which,  after  a  period  of 
study,  recommended  approval  or  denial  by  the  city  council.  Both  communities  adopted  a  deliberate  plan  to 
control  growth.  In  1979,  Dayton  placed  a  six-month  mcritoriuTi  on  new  subdivisions  in  order  to  "catch 
up."  Because  of  these  types  of  actions,  the  city  governments  in  Dayton  and  Ranchester  became  stronger  and 
better  able  to  make  and  implement  decisions,  and  the  influence  of  government  was  extended  to  affect  more 
aspects  of  the  residents'  lives. 

In  Ranchester,  the  November  1982  city  council  election  provided  another  indication  of  the  recent 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in  political  diversity/complexity.  In  that  election,  a  relative  newcomer 
to  Ranchester'  was  elected  to  the  city  council.  He  defeated  two  long-time  residents  by  a  wide  margin. 
According  to  one  informant,  the  major  reason  he  won  the  election  was  that  he  was  younger  than  his 
opponents  (in  his  thirties)  and  therefore  could  better  represent  the  younger  population. 

In  suimary,  it  is  important  to  note  that  while  some  changes  in  social  and  economic  diversity/ 
complexity  and  more  substantial  changes  in  political  diversity  occurred  during  the  1970s,  the  expansion  of 
coal  mining  and  the  accompanying  population  growth  did  not  cause  a  fundamental  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  communities.  Both  were  small,  rural  communities  prior  to  the  energy  growth  period,  and  both  remained 
so  in  1982.  The  changes  described  and  discussed  should  not  be  overemphasized;  the  social  organization  in 
neither  community  was  significantly  different  in  the  early  1980s  than  it  was  in  1970,  especially  consider- 
ing the  changes  occurring  at  the  national  level  over  this  period. 

Stratification  (distribution  of  resources,  power,  and  status) 

Those  who  moved  into  the  two  communities  during  the  study  period  with  the  intent  of  making  it  their 
home  appear  to  have  been  accorded  status  relatively  equal  to  other  residents.  This  was  generally  not  true 
for  transients  who,  if  not  as  undesirables,  were  seen  as  having  less  than  full  community  status.  This  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  those  interviewed  uniformly  said  there  were  no  social  distinctions  amonc 
people  in  the  community.  Indeed,  people  could  not  identify  any  distinct  social  groupings  in  the  cotnnuni- 
ties  other  than  voluntary  organizations. 

Leadership  in  Dayton  still  is  limited  to  the  longtime  residents,  although  newcomers  find  access  to 
other  positions,  such  as  the  volunteer  fire  department.  In  Ranchester,  the  election  of  the  newcomer  to 
the  city  council  indicates  that  distribution  of  political  resources  and  power  is  widening.  In  both  com- 
munities, newcomers  have  run  for  school  board  positions,  although  they  have  not  yet  been  successful.  The 
interest  of  newcomers  in  the  community  suggests  that  the  distribution  of  resources  and  status  has  and  will 
continue  to  expand  to  include  them. 

Outside  linkages 

For  individuals,  social  linkages  outside  the  community  are  primarily  composed  of  kinship  and  friend- 
ship networks.  The  influx  of  newcowers  during  the  1970s  increased  the  proportion  of  community  residents 
with  strong  ties  to  friends  and  family  outside  the  community  or  immediate  area.  The  strength  and  persist- 
ence of  these  outside  linkages  can  have  a  dual  effect.   It  can  ease  the  period  of  transition  by  providing 
social  contact  and  support  while  local  ties  are  made,  but  it  can  also  slow  or  inhibit  the  newcomer's  inte- 


He  had  lived  there  only  about  three  years. 
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gration  into  a  community.  However,  the  reported  level  of  integration  newcomers  have  achieved  in  the  com- 
munities indicates  that  new  networks  in  the  community  are  coming  to  replace  the  former  networks  of  the 
newcomers. 

In  addition  to  personal  social  linkages,  other  social  linkages  are  formed  through  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. Both  communities  have  several  organizations  with  national  and  regional  headquarters  in  other 
places.  These  organizations  include  churches,  the  VFW,  the  Rotary,  and  Lions  CluD.  Participation  in 
these  organizations  introduces  influences  from  outside  the  community  into  the  lives  and  experiences  of 
inoiviauals.  For  newcomers,  organizational  membership  can  also  serve  as  a  mechanism  for  assimilation  into 
the  new  community,  since  many  allow  the  transfer  of  membership  from  one  chapter  to  another. 

Outside  economic  linkages,  important  to  most  communities,  are  critical  to  Dayton  and  Ranchester;  with- 
out them,  neither  community  woulo  be  able  to  exist.  The  economic  linkages  of  Ranchester  and  Dayton  extend 
over  several  dimensions. 

First,  both  communities,  but  especially  Ranchester,  depend  heavily  upon  tourism.  This  means  that  mucr' 
of  the  economy  ana  many  of  the  residents  oepend  upon  outside  money  being  spent  in  the  community.  The  com- 
munities need  to  "sell  themselves"  to  the  outside  world. 

A  second  economic  linkage  is  the  shopping  and  employment  patterns  of  the  residents  of  Dayton  and  Ran- 
chester. Since  neither  community  has  businesses  that  sell  durable  goods  --  nor  even  many  that  sell  non- 
durable gooos  such  as  clothing,  records,  and  food  --  residents  go  to  Sheridan  and  Billings  for  much  of 
their  shopping.  Many  are  employed  in  Sheridan  or  the  mines  in  Big  Horn  County.  The  economic  orientation 
of  community  residents  is  therefore  not  local,  but  outside  of  the  coirmunity.  This  gives  little  impetus 
for  new  businesses  to  come  into  the  area  or  for  existing  businesses  to  expand. 

Finally,  businesses  in  the  conriunities  belong  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sheridan;  they  do  not  have 
their  own  local  organization.  This  means  that  the  chamber  has  a  more  regional  than  local  outlook  and 
orientation.  Although  participation  in  the  larger  organization  facilitates  regional  coordination,  it  also 
means  that  the  local  businesses  probably  do  not  have  as  much  voice  in  the  Chanber  as  they  would  if  the 
organization  were  locally  baseo. 

The  relationship  between  Ranchester  and  Dayton  is  affected  by  the  the  school  district's  structure. 
The  school  district  is  structured  so  that  all  elementary  students  in  the  two  communities  go  to  school  in 
Ranchester,  while  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  attend  the  junior/senior  high  school  located  in 
Dayton.  According  to  Ranchester  residents,  this  generates  quite  a  bit  of  mutual  community  interest.  How- 
ever, the  mayor  of  Dayton  claims  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  communities;  to  illus- 
trate, he  relates  that  he  was  having  a  drink  in  a  bar  with  the  mayor  of  Ranchester  when  someone  approached 
them  ana  said,  "I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  two  mayors  having  a  drink  together." 

In  terms  of  political  linkages,  the  two  communities  have  fairly  dense  ties;  linkages  increased  during 
the  1970s.  Both  communities  belong  to  the  Wyoming  Association  of  Municipalities  (WAM),  which  is  a  state 
lobbying  organization.  The  mayor  of  Dayton  served  on  the  wAM  Board  of  Directors.  However,  neither  com- 
munity has  mucn  direct  access  to  the  state  legislature  as  no  one  from  the  immediate  area  has  been  elected 
to  serve  as  state  legislator. 

A  significant  aspect  of  political  linkages  is  that  both  communities  have  been  able  to  establish  link- 
ages with  outside  funding  agencies  --  such  as  the  Farm  Home  Administration,  HUD,  EPA  --  to  obtain  grants 
for  community  projects.  Both  communities  put  in  new  water  systems  with  such  monies.  Ranchester  was  able 
to  build  a  new  town  hall  using  Economic  Development  Agency  funds.  Applying  for  these  grants  forced  the 
communities  to  look  to  the  future,  as  most  of  the  grant  applications  required  some  sort  of  estimation  of 
future  need. 
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Anotner  Important  political  linkage  has  been  established  between  the  local  planning  commissions  ana 
the  Sheridan  County  planning  office.  Most  of  the  planning  commissions  in  the  greater  Sheridan  area  joiner 
together  to  form  the  Sheridan  Area  Planning  Agency  (SAPA)  that  allowed  local  planners  to  tap  into  the  pro- 
fessional expertise  of  the  Sheridan  County  Commission  and  discuss  mutual  problems.  SAPA  was  not  able  to 
maintain  the  support  of  the  Sheridan  County  Cormiission,  however,  and  was  disbanded.   It  is  the  remnant  of 
this  agency,  however,  that  makes  application  for  many  of  the  grants  that  are  so  important  to  community 
f acil ity  expansion. 

Integration  (coordination  and  cooperation) 

There  appears  to  be  a  surprisingly  high  degree  of  integration  in  the  two  cormunities,  given  their 
recent  growth,  emphasis  on  tourism,  and  roles  as  bedroom  communities.  This  appears  to  result  from  two 
major  factors.  First,  even  with  the  growth  of  the  1970s,  the  communities  are  not  large;  therefore,  it  has 
remained  possible  for  residents  to  recognize  and  know  one  another,  for  residents  to  feel  a  commonality 
(especially  since  the  community  is  racially  homogeneous),  and  for  leaders  to  establish  community  goals  arc 
cooperative  actions.  Second,  the  newcomers  have  been  well  accepted.  They  therefore  did  not  have  to 
establish  new  groups  or  organizations  to  meet  their  needs  but  were  able  to  move  into  already  existing 
institutional  and  informal  structures  and  to  take  part  in  conmunity  activities. 

A  good  deal  of  political  integration  has  been  established  and  maintained.  Both  communities  made  deci- 
sions during  the  1970s  that  ten  years  earlier  would  have  caused  a  serious  community  schism.  Zoning,  plan- 
ning commissions,  and  subdivision  decisions  were  made  with  relatively  little  community  conflict  or  opposi- 
tion, and  indeed  with  considerable  community  support.  This  implies  that  most  community  residents  felt 
that  some  collective  community  action  was  needed  to  handle  the  growth  and  that  these  types  of  planning 
decisions  provided  effective  mechanism  to  protect  community  goals. 

Perceptions  of  the  community 

Residents  generally  report  that  they  like  living  in  Ranchester  and  Dayton,  They  enjoy  the  small  size, 
the  general  informality,  the  honesty  and  trust  among  neighbors,  as  well  as  the  attractive  location.  To 
the  residents,  these  elements  constitute  the  "quality  of  life"  and  contribute  substantially  to  what  makes 
living  in  the  community  worthwhile  and  attractive.  For  the  most  part,  the  growth  of  the  1970s  is  not  felt 
to  have  seriously  decreased  these  desirable  attributes.  Although  there  was  some  opposition  to  the  growth 
and  the  attendent  changes,  such  opposition  came  most  strongly  from  the  older,  longtime  residents.  Nearly 
everyone  else  was  reported  to  have  supported  and  welcomed  the  growth. 

Nevertheless,  the  growth  has  caused  some  change.  The  feeling  of  participation  is  beginning  to  fade 
more  people  move  in.  The  fact  that  residents  do  not  know  other  residents  well  is  disturbing  to  many  long- 
time residents.  A  gradual  transition  from  a  unified,  coherent  community  to  a  collection  of  social  group- 
ings is  just  beginning.  With  this,  the  perception  of  the  commuity  is  also  changing;  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity is  beginning  to  be  lost.  A  good  indicator  of  this  is  the  fear  of  vandalism.  This  is  often  ex- 
pressed as  one  of  the  biggest  changes  in  the  community  and  is  confounded  by  the  lack  of  regular  police 
protection.  Police  protection  is  contracted  out  to  the  county  sheriff.  An  officer  is  assigned  to  patrol 
Ranchester  and  Dayton,  but  apparently  does  not  come  very  often.  Residents  continue  to  leave  doors  and 
cars  unlocked  but  are  more  cautious  and  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  crime. 

The  changes  that  occurred  during  the  study  period  are  just  beginning  to  be  felt  and  interpreted  by  the 
residents  of  the  coimiunities.  As  more  growth  occurs,  the  perception  of  the  community  will  change.  For 
many,  the  changes  in  the  social  organization  of  the  community  will  be  considered  negative,  regardless  of 
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the  length  of  time  they  have  lived  in  the  community.  The  importance  given  to  these  aspects  relative  to 
that  given  to  jobs  and  income  will  determine  residents'  overall  evaluation  of  continued  economic  and  popu- 
lation growth. 

3.6.4.4  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  3.6.4,4-1,  the  1980  housing  mix  in  Ranchester,  Oayton,  and  the  surrounding  area  was 
composed  of  65  percent  single  family-detached  units,  14  percent  multifamily  units,  and  21  percent  mobile 
homes. 


3.6.4.5  Facilities  and  Services 

Ranchester 

The  public  facilities  and  services  discussed  for  Ranchester  include  general  government,  water,  sewer, 
fire  protection,  and  library.  (Davis,  personal  coimiunication,  October  1982.) 

The  1980  census  revealed  that  the  population  of  Ranchester  was  655  persons.  The  town  has  not  grown  in 
land  area  since  its  incorporation  in  1911,  and  the  original  320  acres  have  not  been  completely  filled  in. 
However,  there  have  been  three  developments  on  the  outskirts  of  the  incorporated  town  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  the  town  does  provide  municipal  services  to  these  areas  although  they  have  not  been  formally 
annexed.  These  recent  developments  are  within  one  mile  of  the  incorporated  town  boundary  and  are,    there- 
fore, required  to  go  through  the  town's  development  process.  Developer  requirements  for  Ranchester  in- 
clude paved  streets  and  water  and  wastewater  mains  of  proper  size.  Park  land  is  sometimes  dedicated  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  but  no  formula  for  park  dedication  has  been  set.  Sky  Ranch  Estates,  a  leisure  home  sub- 
division on  the  outskirts  that  provides  facilities  for  private  air  transportation  to  each  home,  is  now 
starting  development.  Seven  homes  are  planned  in  the  first  of  four  developmental  phases  for  the  subdivi- 
sion.  (Davis,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

General  government.  Ranchester's  general  government  activities  —  aaministration,  health,  recreation, 
sanitation,  and  streets  and  alleys  --  are  funded  from  the  town's  general  fund.   In  1976,  a  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Cortnerce,  Economic  Development  Administration,  for  ^242,000  was  obtained  for  a  municipal 
building.  The  5,225  sq.  ft.  structure  was  completed  in  1978  and  houses  the  town's  administrative  offices, 
council  chambers,  the  local  branch  of  the  county  library  (1,202  sq.  ft.),  and  the  museum.  The  construc- 
tion costs  included  a  paved  parking  lot  and  landscaping.  The  town's  staff  consists  of  one  city  clerk/ 
treasurer  and  two  maintenance/water  personnel  for  a  total  of  three.  They  maintain  the  streets  and  the 
town's  parks.  For  equipment,  the  town  has  a  new  tractor  used  mostly  for  weed  control.  In  the  last  two 
years,  the  town  received  $55,000  in  revenues  from  the  optional  one-percent  sales  tax,  which  is  earmarked 
for  purchasing  new  equipment.  So  far,  a  garbage  truck,  pickup  truck,  and  typewriter  have  been  purchased. 
(Davis,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

There  are  very  few  paved  streets  in  Ranchester,  but  the  streets  are  graded  regularly.  A  special 
improvement  district  has  been  formed  to  pave  one  section  of  town.  Two  other  special  improvement  districts 
have  been  discussed  but  are  on  hold  due  to  the  uncertainties  caused  by  layoffs  at  the  Spring  Creek  Mine  in 
Montana.  Newly  developed  sections  of  town  have  paving  and  storm  water  drainage.   (Davis,  personal  com- 
munication, October  1982.) 

There  are  three  small  parks  in  town  containing  playground  equipment,  one  tennis  court,  one  outdoor 
basketball  court,  and  one  Softball  field.  The  town  maintains  these  parks  but  does  not  provide  any  recrea- 
tion programming.  The  state  operates  and  maintains  Conner  Battlefield.  There  is  little  commercial 
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TABLE   3.6.4.4-1 

Ranchester,   Dayton,   and  Area 

Housing  Units   by  Type 

1980 


Percent  of 
Number                                Year-round 
Type  of  Unit of  Units Units 

Total    Housing  Units  689 

Year-round  Units  686  100.0 

Single-family  Detached                      447  65.2 

Multi family  96  14.0 

Mobile  Homes  143  20.8 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,   Detailed 
Housing  Characteristics  for  Wyoming,   1980. 
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recreation  in  Ranchester,  Most  residents  pursue  outdoor  recreation  activities  sucn  as  hunting  and  fisn- 
ing.   (Oavis,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Ranchester  contracts  witn  the  Sheridan  County  sheriff  for  police  protection;  the  town  pays  $6,900 
annually  for  this  service.  The  town  does  not  have  a  resident  deputy  and  therefore  relies  entirely  upon 
periooic  patrols.  (Davis,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Water.  Ranchester's  water  source  is  the  Tongue  River.  The  water  is  chlorinated  at  the  source  and  is 
then  run  to  a  0.5  million  gallon  storage  tank.  The  entire  water  system  has  been  upgraded  in  the  last 
three  years  at  a  cost  of  $575,000.  The  town  issued  general  obligation  bonds  for  $450,000  and  was  awarded 
a  grant  from  the  Wyoming  Farm  Loan  Board  for  $125,000.  (Davis,  personal  coranunication,  October  1982.) 

The  capacity  of  the  system  is  750  gallons  per  minute  and  can  accommodate  a  population  of  2,000  wnich 
exceeds  population  projections  through  2015.  Utilization  averages  3.0  million  gallons  per  month.  August 
is  the  highest  water  utilization  month;  5.8  million  gallons  were  used  in  August  1982.  Household  use  con- 
stitutes about  2.5  million  gallons,  with  the  remainder  used  for  irrigation.   (Davis,  personal  communica- 
tion, October  1982.) 

The  town  has  1898  water  rights  of  thirteen  cubic  feet  per  second  on  the  Tongue  River.  The  service 
charge  for  water  is  $8.00  per  month  for  the  first  2,000  gallons  and  five  cents  per  100  gallons  in  excess 
of  2,000  gallons.  The  tap  fee  is  $225,  ana  the  PIF  is  $600.  The  water  system  is  operated  and  maintainec 
on  a  balanced  budget.  The  chief  of  town  maintenance  and  his  assistant  maintain  the  water  system;  they 
also  see  to  all  other  town  maintenance  such  as  garbage  collection  ana  park  maintenance.   (Davis,  personal 
communication,  October  1982.) 

Sewer.  The  Ranchester  wastewater  treatment  system  serves  about  225  residences  and  25  commercial/ 
retail  establishments.  The  service  charge  is  $4.00  a  month  for  sewer  service,  plus  $1.00  per  month  for 
adaitional  units  of  up  to  10,000  gallons.  The  tap  fee  is  $25,  and  the  PIF  is  $600.  The  sewer  system  is 
operated  and  maintained  on  a  balanced  budget.  The  system  has  two  cells  totaling  3.2  acres  (2.2  and  1.0). 
The  lagoons  are  retention/evaporation  ponds  that  are  not  aerated;  both  were  constructea  ten  to  twelve 
years  ago.  The  original  collection  lines  were  laid  in  1942.  There  are  two  lift  stations  in  the  system. 
There  are  no  personnel  assigned  to  operation  of  the  town's  wastewater  treatment  system,  but  maintenance 
personnel  take  periodic  samples  and  seno  them  to  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (CEO)  as  re- 
quirea.  Collection  lines  have  been  replaced  periodically  as  necessary.  Improvements  to  the  system,  in- 
cluding $195,192  for  storm  arainage  facilities  and  $250,000  to  replace  deteriorated,  undersized  sewer 
lines,  were  completed  in  November  1981.  About  seventy-five  feet  of  line  were  replaced  in  the  spring  of 
1982  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500.  (Davis,  personal  comr^unication,  October  1982.) 

The  sewer  system  is  currently  inadequate  and  is  in  regular  violation  of  DEQ  standards.  The  town  is 
now  undergoing  condemnation  proceedings  to  acquire  ten  acres  to  develop  additional  lagoons.  The  town 
hopes  to  expana  the  system  in  1983  to  accommodate  a  population  of  up  to  2,000  by  adding  lagoon  storage  anc 
new  and  larger  collector  lines.  Grants  for  75  percent  of  the  land  acquisition  and  site  preparation  costs 
have  been  obtained:  $150,000  from  the  Farm  Loan  Board  and  $25,000  from  the  Fanners'  Home  Aaministration 
(FiiWA).  The  other  25  percent  must  come  from  local  sources.  The  town  intends  to  request  a  grant  for 
lagoon  aevelopment  as  well.  A  study  done  by  Pilch  Engineering  (Sheridan)  estimated  the  construction  ccst 
for  sewage  treatment,  sewer  line  rehabilitation,  interceptor  lines,  and  outfall  lines  to  the  lagoons  tc  De 
$636,438.  Revenues  from  the  one-percent  sales  tax  are  to  be  dedicated  to  sewer  system  iTprovements  during 
the  next  two  years.  (Oavis,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 
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Fire.  Fire  protection  in  Ranchester  is  provided  by  a  Rural  Fire  District  (RFD).  The  area  of  servict 
was  recently  expanded  to  include  a  ten-mile  radius  around  Ranchester.  The  RFD  uses  a  two-bay  building 
which  is  owned  by  the  town;  the  building  was  constructed  in  about  1955  and  is  adequate  to  meet  current 
neeos.  Another  ranch  building  is  being  used  as  a  station  north  of  town  close  to  the  Montana  border.  The 
ISO  rating  is  ten.   (Johnson,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Equipment  owned  by  the  RFD  includes  a  1980,  750-gallon  pumper  ($60,000);  a  1982,  quick  response, 
4-wheel  drive,  250-gallon  piinper  (f41,000);  and  a  1965,  4-wheel  drive,  250-gallon  pumper  (Johnson,  person- 
al communication,  November  1982). 

RFDs  are  limited  by  state  statute  to  a  three-mill  levy;  revenues  generated  for  the  last  three  years 
were  unknown  for  FY  1981,  $14,983  for  FY  1982,  and  $22,000  for  FY  1983.  The  current  assessed  valuation  of 
the  RFD  is  $7,411,911.  As  noted  earlier,  the  district  boundaries  were  expanded  in  FY  1983;  this  caused 
the  increase  in  mill-levy  generated  revenues.  The  RFD  has  a  contract  with  Ranchester,  whereby  the  town 
owns  the  fire  building  and  pays  the  utilities  and  the  RFD  buys  the  equipment.  The  district  has  no  bonded 
indebtedness,  operates  on  an  annual  balanced  budget,  and  earmarks  $7,000  annually  for  a  capital  deprecia- 
tion fund.   (Johnson,  personal  communication,  November  1982.) 

Library.  A  branch  of  the  Sheridan  County  Fulmer  Public  Library  is  located  in  Ranchester  and  serves 
the  entire  Ranchester-Dayton  area.  The  library  is  housed  in  Ranchester's  municipal  building  (1,202  sq. 
ft.).  The  library  has  a  collection  of  about  3,100  books  and  an  annual  circulation  of  about  13,500.  Cir- 
culation in  September  1982  was  almost  twice  that  of  September  1981.  The  librarian  attributes  this  to 
higher  unemployment,  citizens  becoming  accustomed  to  using  the  library,  people  seeking  local  recreation 
opportunities  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  gas,  the  library's  good  selection  of  books  and  programs,  and 
the  schools  new  four-day  schedule.  The  library  is  staffed  by  a  full-time  librarian  who  is  assisted  by 
sixteen  hours  per  week  of  part-time  help.  The  budget,  included  in  the  county  library's  budget,  was  $4,136 
for  FY  1981,  $19,701  for  FY  1982,  and  $23,930  for  FY  1983.  The  shift  from  part-time  to  full-time  opera- 
tion in  FY  1982  accounts  for  the  budget  increase  in  FY  1981.   (Patterson,  personal  communication,  October 
1982.) 


Dayton 

Dayton  was  incorporated  in  1908.   It  now  has  a  land  area  of  about  300  acres;  50  acres  containing  two 
subdivisions  have  been  annexed  since  1975.  Dayton  has  experienced  significant  population  growth  in  the 
last  ten  years:   the  1960  Census  reported  a  population  of  333,  the  1970  Census  reported  396,  and  the  1980 
Census  reported  701.  (Badgett,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Developer  requirements  for  Dayton  include  paved  streets,  curb  and  gutter,  and  properly  sized  water  an.: 
sewer  main  lines.  Park  dedication  is  optional.  (Badgett,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

General  government.  The  town's  general  fund  supports  town  administration,  streets,  police,  and  rec- 
reation and  parks.  The  town  hall  is  a  375  sq.  ft.  building  constructed  in  the  1940s.   It  is  too  small, 
and  although  the  need  for  a  new  and  larger  municipal  complex  has  been  recognized,  action  has  been  post- 
poned due  to  the  slump  in  the  economy.   (Badgett,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

The  town's  staff  consists  of  a  clerk/treasurer  and  two  persons  in  public  works  who  operate  the  water, 
sewer,  and  garbage  systems  and  perform  street  and  park  maintenance  (Badgett,  personal  communication, 
October  1982). 
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Equipment  includes  two  pickup  trucks  (1976  and  1979),  a  dump  truck  (1965),  a  grader  (1960s),  and  a 
garbage  truck  witn  compactor  (1974).  All  equipment  is  in  good  condition.   (Badgett,  personal  communica- 
tion, October  1982.) 

In  1980,  about  half  the  streets  in  Dayton  were  paved  (equivalent  of  twelve  blocks),  and  a  storm  drain- 
age system  was  installed.  The  cost  of  this  project  was  $350,000,  of  which  $50,000  went  for  the  storm  sys- 
tem. A  grant  from  the  Wyoming  Farm  Loan  Board  covered  f220,000;  the  balance  was  funded  through  a  special 
improvement  district.  The  streets  in  the  two  subdivisions  annexed  since  1975  are  also  paved.  (Badgett, 
personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Park  and  recreation  facilities  in  Dayton  include  a  swimming  pool  and  the  Bicentennial  Park.  The  swim- 
ming pool  was  constructed  in  1981  at  a  cost  of  $130,000;  $90,000  was  a  donation  and  the  town  contributed 
$40,000.  Admission  fees  are   $0.50  for  persons  under  thirteen  and  $1.00  for  ages  thirteen  to  adult,  yet 
with  7,000  admissions  in  1982,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  pool  required  a  subsidy  of  $7,000.  The 
five-acre  Bicentennial  Park  was  developed  in  1975  and  1976  on  donated  land.   It  contains  a  Softball 
diamond,  an  open  playing  area,  basketball  court,  playground  equipment,  and  a  picnic  area  along  the  river. 
The  development  cost  was  about  $70,000,  of  which  $35,000  was  received  as  a  grant  from  the  Wyoming  Outdoor 
Recreation  Commission.  The  annual  Dayton  Park  Days  are  held  in  the  park.   (Badgett,  personal  communica- 
tion, October  1982.) 

Dayton  contracts  with  the  Sheridan  County  sheriff  for  police  protection;  the  town  pays  $6,900  annually 
for  this  service.  The  sheriff  patrols  Dayton  but  does  not  have  a  resident  deputy  in  the  area.   (Badgett, 
personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Water.  Dayton  extracts  water  out  of  the  Tongue  River.  The  town's  water  rights  date  back  to  1908  and 
allow  for  five  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  The  water  is  treated  about  three  miles  southwest  of  town 
and  then  distributed  via  a  ten-inch  main  and  six-inch  distribution  lines.  The  entire  system  is  gravity 
flow,  there  are  no  pimps.  Storage  capacity  is  140,000  gallons.  The  system  is  designed  to  accommodate 
1,500  to  1,700  people.   (Badgett,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

In  1981,  a  $300,000  expansion  program  began.  The  filtering/treating  capacity  was  increased  from  450 
gpm  to  1,200  gpm,  storage  was  increased  from  70,000  to  140,000  gallons,  and  the  water  collection  system 
was  improved.   In  1979,  $150,000  from  an  EPA  grant  was  used  to  replace  8,500  feet  of  two-inch  line  with 
six-inch  line.  The  monthly  water  fees  are  $2.25  for  up  to  2,250  gallons  and  $4.00  per  month  for  amounts 
over  2,250  gallons.  The  tap  fee  is  variable;  it  includes  a  $10  inspection  fee,  plus  cost  of  materials. 
The  PIF  is  $650.   (Badgett,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

The  town  uses  about  eighty-three  million  gallons  of  water  per  year.  The  highest  utilization  month  is 
August.  Nearly  ten  million  gallons  were  used  in  August  1982.  In  most  months,  about  6.6  million  gallons 
are  used.   (Badgett,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

Should  growth  occur  in  Dayton,  water  storage  (250,000  to  300,000  gallons)  closer  to  town  would  be 
desiraole.  The  main  problem,  however,  would  be  water  pressure.  (Badgett,  personal  communication,  OctoDe^ 
1982.) 


Sewer.  The  sewer  system  consist  of  a  two-cell  lagoon  of  about  2.5  acres.  The  system  was  developed  in 
1968  and  was  intended  to  accommodate  a  population  of  500.  It  is  now  over  capacity.  The  entire  system  -is 
gravity  flow;  there  are  no  pump  stations.  There  are  about  250  hookups,  monthly  fees  are  $3.50,  and  the 
tap  fees  and  PIF  are  $490.   In  1968,  the  system  (including  some  improvements  to  the  water  system)  cost 
$244,000;  $169,000  was  loaned  from  FmHA  and  $75,000  was  a  grant  from  FmHA.  The  town  is  now  conducting  a 
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stuay  to  determine  how  sewer  service  can  be  expanded.  The  water  and  sewer  systems  are  budgeted  together 
and  are   operated  on  a  balanced  budget.  (Badgett,  personal  cormunication,  October  1982.) 

Fire.  Fire  protection  in  and  around  Dayton  is  jointly  provided  by  a  RFD  and  the  town.  The  agreement 
between  the  town  and  the  RFD  stipulates  that  the  RFD  buy  the  equipment  and  that  the  town  house  and  man  the 
equipment.  Additionally,  the  town  buys  oil  and  gas  for  fire  vehicles,  pays  two-thirds  of  fire  phone 
costs,  pays  half  of  the  vehicle  insurance,  and  pays  the  first  $750  maintenance  costs  for  each  vehicle. 
The  RFD  picks  up  the  balances  from  their  three-mill  levy.  Because  the  town  pays  for  a  portion  of  the 
costs  associated  with  fire  protection,  town  residents  do  not  pay  the  three-mill  fire  district  levy  as  do 
other  residents  in  the  RFD.   (Badgett,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

The  fire  station  is  approximately  1,000  sq.  ft.  Equipment  includes  a  1974  fire  truck;  a  1981,  250- 
gallon,  quick  response  pumper  (purchased  for  $40,000  with  matching  funds);  and  a  4-wheel  drive,  first 
responder  unit  for  providing  first  aid.  Additionally,  the  town  purchased  a  1954,  600-gallon  pumper  from 
the  RFD.  The  number  of  volunteer  firefighters  fluctuates;  currently  there  are  fourteen.  There  are  twelve 
to  fifteen  calls  per  year,  the  majority  of  which  are  grass  fires.  (Badgett,  personal  communication, 
October  1982.) 


Solid  waste.  Garbage  collection  is  operated  by  the  town  on  an  enterprise  basis.  Revenues  and  expen- 
ditures are  balanced.  The  town  owns  a  1974  garbage  truck  with  compactor;  it  paid  about  $5,500  in  1982  for 
repairs.  The  town  is  setting  aside  funds  from  mineral  severance  tax  revenues  for  a  replacement  truck. 
Refuse  is  collected  and  hauled  to  Sheridan's  dunp  for  disposal.  Once-a-week  collection  fees  are   $5.75  for 
residential  and  $12.00  for  commercial/retail  pickups.   (Badgett,  personal  communication,  October  1982.) 

3.6.4.6  Fiscal 

Financial  profile  -  Ranchester 

Table  3.6.4.6-1  gives  a  SLinmary  of  financial  data  for  Ranchester  for  FY  1981-83.  This  section 
describes  Ranchester's  financial  condition  and  its  ability  to  absorb  future  growth. 

General  fund.  The  town's  assessed  valuation  increased  by  15.3  percent  between  FY  1981  and  1983,  whicn 
is  a  slightly  below  the  rate  of  inflation  (17.5  percent  over  the  comparable  period).  During  this  time, 
the  assessed  valuation  per  capita  increased  only  7  percent.  The  town  levies  the  maximum  mill  rate  allowed 
by  the  state  (8  mills)  and  does  not  levy  any  special  purpose  or  debt  service  taxes.  Revenues  from  prop- 
erty taxes  account  for  only  4  percent  of  the  town's  total  estimated  revenues  for  FY  1983,  a  decline  from  7 
percent  in  1980. 

Sales  and  use  tax  receipts  have  accounted  for  an  increasing  proportion  of  total  revenues,  from  16  per- 
cent to  57  percent,  and  now  constitute  the  single  largest  source  of  income.  The  one-percent  optional 
countywide  sales  tax  was  renewed  by  the  voters  during  the  November  1982  election. 

The  FY  1983  budget  shows  that  the  town  is  relying  less  than  before  on  nonlocal  sources  of  revenue  for 
its  general  funo  expenditures.  Anticipated  receipts  from  the  state  general  fund  and  federal  revenue 
snaring,  as  a  proportion  of  total  revenues,  declined  from  22  percent  in  1981  to  4  percent  in  1983.  Simi- 
larly, mineral  royalties  accounted  for  only  4  percent  of  total  revenues  in  FY  1983. 

General  fund  revenues  exceeded  expenditures  in  all  three  years.  Expenditures  per  capita  have  risen  52 
percent  compared  with  the  inflation  rate  of  17.5  percent.  The  proportion  of  expenditures  going  to  capital 
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projects  rose  from  11  percent  to  44  percent  over  the  period.  This  is  due  mainly  to  anticipated  purchases 
of  new  equipment  ($34,523  budgeted  in  FY  1982;  $82,962  budgeted  in  FY  1983)  to  be  financed  by  receipts 
from  the  one-percent  sales  tax.  Apart  from  street  paving,  the  town's  only  anticipated  capital  expendi- 
tures are  for  water  and  sewer  system  improvements. 

Ut il ity  fund.  The  utility  fund  supports  the  activities  of  the  water  and  sewer  departments.  Over  the 
past  three  years,  combined  operating  and  maintenance  expenditures  have  outstripped  revenues  from  user 
fees.  General  funo  appropriations  and  mineral  royalties  have  been  used  to  make  up  the  difference.  The 
town  has  made  extensive  capital  improvements  to  the  systems,  which  it  is  financing  through  a  bond  issue 
from  FmHA,  nimerous  grants,  and  severance  tax  revenues.  Annual  debt  service  is  greater  than  operating 
costs  and  revenues.   It  appears  that  a  continued  flow  of  outside  funds  will  be  needed  to  support  these 
systems. 

Debt  service.  Ranchester  has  no  outstanding  general  fund  bonds.  However,  there  are  two  special 
improvement  districts  within  the  town  in  which  bonds  are  being  retired  through  local  assessments. 

Conclusions.  While  general  fund  revenues  have  been  consistently  greater  than  expenditures,  the  town 
is  '^ery   dependent  on  nonlocal  sources  of  income  over  which  it  has  little  control.  This,  combined  with  the 
fact  these  sources  are  not  necessarily  responsive  to  growth,  could  lead  to  financial  problems  in  the 
future.  The  town  has  few  options  for  increasing  local  sources  of  income;  its  population  base  limits  its 
potential  sales  tax  revenues,  and  its  low  assessed  value  limits  not  only  its  property  tax  revenues  but 
also  its  bonding  capacity. 

Some  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  water  and  sewer  system  fee  structures  to  ensure  that  revenues  are 
sufficient  to  cover  existing  operating  and  maintenance  costs,  plus  those  induced  by  system  improvements 
currently  underway.   It  appears  that  the  town  will  have  to  depend  on  outside  funding  for  future  capital 
needs. 


Dayton 

Table  3.6.4.6-2  provides  a  summary  of  financial  data  for  the  town  of  Dayton  for  FY  1981-83.  This  sec- 
tion aescribes  Dayton's  financial  condition  and  its  ability  to  absorb  future  growth. 

General  fund.  The  town's  assessed  valuation  increased  only  slightly  between  FY  1981  and  1983;  the 
increase  was  5.2  percent  compared  with  an  inflation  rate  of  17.5  percent.  Because  of  this,  and  the  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  town,  the  assessed  valuation  per  capita  decreased  over  the  period.  The  town  levies 
the  maximum  mill  rate  allowed  by  the  state  but  does  not  levy  any  special  purpose  or  debt  service  taxes. 
Revenues  from  property  taxes  account  for  only  4  percent  of  the  town's  total  estimated  revenues  for  FY  19?:- . 

The  town's  single  most  important  source  of  revenue  is  coal/mineral  severance  taxes,  the  amount  of 
which  it  cannot  influence.  In  FY  1983  these  revenues  account  for  approximately  39  percent  of  total 
revenues,  increasing  from  27  percent  in  FY  1981.  On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  state  sales  and  use  tax 
receipts,  it  does  not  rely  on  other  nonlocal  sources  to  finance  general  fund  expenditures. 

Sales  and  use  tax  receipts  are  the  second  most  important  sources  of  revenue,  but  their  contribution  to 
total  revenues  has  been  declining  since  FY  1981  (42  percent  in  FY  1981  to  33  percent  in  FY  19S3). 
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In  all  three  years,  general  fund  expenditures  have  outstripped  rever 
risen  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  inflation  (43.0  percent  increase  compar 
The  proportion  of  expenditures  going  to  capital  items  has  declined  over 

nairrant  ^tvoot     nau-inn    hac     Koon    ja    mainr'    r  an  i  t  a  1     aynenco 


ed  revenues.   Expenditures  per  capita  havt 
pared  with  17.5  percent  inflation), 
er  the  period  from  55  percent  to  16 
percent.  Street  paving  has  been  a  major  capital  expense. 


Ut il ity  fund.  The  utility  fund  consists  of  the  water  and  sewer  departments.  Revenues  from  fees  and 
charges  plus  other  sources  (not  including  PIFs)  have  been  covering  operating,  maintenance,  and  debt  ser- 
vice expenditures.  Expenditures  over  the  past  three  years  have  decreased  rather  than  increased.  Current- 
ly, no  capital  expenditures  are  being  budgeted.  The  town  is  repaying  bonds,  one  of  which  was  financed 
through  FmHA.  In  the  past  two  years  the  town  has  received  a  Farm  Loan  Board  loan  by  contributing  matching 
funds. 


Debt  service.  The  town  is  repaying  a  debt  incurred  to  purchase  property  from  the  school  district. 
Annual  payments  in  FY  1982  totaled  $12,000. 

Conclusions.  The  town's  heavy  dependence  on  severance  tax  monies  could  lead  it  into  financial  diffi- 
culties in  the  future  as  this  is  a  nonlocal  and  unpredictable  source  of  income.  The  town's  small  size 
limits  its  ability  to  derive  revenue  from  both  sales  tax  and  property  tax.  The  low  assessed  valuation 
also  restricts  the  town's  bonding  capacity. 

As  local  revenues  are  not  covering  general  fund  expenditures,  the  town  will  be  dependent  on  outside 
sources  of  financing  for  major  capital  expenses. 

3.6.5  Rest  of  County 

3.6.5.1  General  Description 

This  section  describes  the  predominantly  rural  part  of  Sheridan  County  not  covered  above  in  any  other 
section.  This  area  includes  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  the  community  of  Story,  and  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county.  The  area's  housing  inventory  is  presented  in  Section  3.6.5.3. 

3.5.5.2  Population  and  Economy 

There  were  3,043   (12  percent  of  the  county  total)    residents   scattered   throughout   the   rest   of   the 
county  in   1980.     Although  the  greatest   relative  share  of   its  workers  were  employed   in  the  agricultural 
sector,    services,   mining,   TCPU,   construction,    and  trade   also  employed   significant  numbers,    illustrating 
the  diverse   impact  of  energy  development   in  Sheridan  County     Table  3.6.5.2-1    shows  employment   by   industry 
for  the  rest  of  Sheridan  County. 

3.6.5.3  Other  Topical   Areas  of   Importance 
Housing 

As   shown   in  Table  3.6.5.3-1,    1,480   units  or  73  percent  of  the  rest  of  Sheridan  County's  2,039  total 
units  were  classified  as  year-round  units   by  the   1980  Census.     Many  of  the  nonyear-round   units  were  lo- 
cateo   in  Story  and  other   summer  resort   areas.     Of  the  year-round   units,    about   70  percent  were   single- 
family,    15  percent  were  multifamily,   and    15  percent  were  mobile  home  units. 
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TABLE  3.5.5.2-1 

Employment  by  Industry  by  Place  of  Residence 

Rest  of  County 

1980 


Industry 

Rest  of 
Number 

County 
Percent 

Sheridan 
Number 

County 
Percent 

Percent  of 
Sector 

Ag,  Forestry  and 

Fisheries 

270 

20.5 

668 

6.0 

40.4 

Mining 

192 

14.6 

1,410 

12.6 

13.6 

Construction 

143 

10.9 

1,287 

11.5 

11.1 

Manufacturing 

49 

3.7 

376 

3.3 

13.0 

TCPU^ 

191 

14.5 

985 

8.8 

19.4 

Wholesale  &  Retai 

1   Trade 

139 

10.6 

2,309 

20.6 

6.0 

FIRE^ 

45 

3.4 

469 

4.2 

9.6 

Services 

229 

17.4 

3,333 

29.8 

6.9 

Government 

56 

4.3 

361 

3.2 

15.5 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

1,314 

100.0 

11,198 

100.0 

11.7 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980. 

^TCPU  -  Transportation,  Communications,  Public  Utilities;  FIRE  -  Finance, 
Insurance,  Real  Estate. 
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TABLE   3.6.5.3-1 

Rest  of  Sheridan  County 

Housing  Units  by  Type 

1980 


Type  of  Unit 

Number 
of  Units 

Percent  of 

Year-round 

Units 

Total   Housing  Units 

Year-round  Units 

Single-family  Detached 
Multi family 
Mobile  Homes 

2,039 

1,480 

1,033 

218 

229 

100.0 
69.8 

14.7 
15.5 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Comme 
Housing  Characteristics  for  Wyoming, 

irce.   Bureau 
1980. 

of  the 

Census,   Detailed 
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BASELINE  FORECAST 


4.1   Introduction 


This  chapter  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  (excluding  the  effects  of  the  proposed  mines)  for  the 
Decker  study  region.  The  forecasts  are  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  existing  environment,  including 
current  trends  as  verified  by  local  key  informants  and  other  available  information.  Forecasts  are 
presented  for  the  region,  its  counties,  and  its  communities  and  jurisdictions,  with  e<nphasis  placed  on  the 
communities  and  jurisdictions  that  would  be  most  affected  by  the  proposed  mines. 

For  each  entity,  population,  economic,  social  life  and  cultural  diversity,  housing, 
facilities/services,  and  fiscal  baseline  forecasts  are  presented.   In  addition,  transportation,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  land  use  baseline  forecasts  are  presented  on  a  regional  level. 

The  chapter  is  organized  into  six  sections.   Section  4.2  presents  the  assumptions  used  to  make  the 
baseline  forecasts.  Section  4.3  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  region.  Section  4.4  presents  the 
forecasts  for  Big  Horn  County  and  its  communities.  The  baseline  forecasts  for  the  Crow  and  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Reservations  are  presented  in  sections  4.5  and  4.6,  respectively.  Section  4.7  presents  the 
forecasts  for  Sheridan  County  and  its  communities. 

The  study  region  (as  demonstrated  by  this  report)  is  facing  an  uncertain  future.  The  potential  for 
multiple,  large-scale  resource  development  projects  significantly  affects  the  decision-making  environment 
in  both  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties  under  baseline  as  well  as  with-project  scenarios.  Tables  4.1-1 
through  4.1-8,  which  present  a  summary  of  the  population  forecasts  by  jurisdiction  for  each  scenario,  are 
included  as  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  baseline  forecast.  These  tables  give  an  indication 
of  the  range  of  uncertainty  (in  terms  of  aggregate  population  size)  facing  those  living  and  working  within 
this  region,  and  provide  a  context  within  which  to  interpret  the  baseline  descriptions. 

Throughout  this  report,  it  is  important  to  maintain  a  sense  of  the  time  interval  over  which  projec- 
tions are  being  made.  By  2015,  the  study  are  will  have  experienced  energy  development  for  45  years  — 
along  with  all  the  other  forces  of  history.  Forecasting  social  and  economic  characteristics  over  this 
interval  is  equivalent  to  forecasting  1983  conditions  from  1950  perspectives. 


4.2  Assumptions 


4.2.1  Population  and  Economy 
4.2.1.1  Demographic  Assumptions 
Birth  rates 


Rp- 


During  the  1970s,  the  composition  of  the  Decker  study  region's  population  changed  dramatically, 
tween  1970  and  1980,  the  proportion  of  women  of  childbearing  ages  (between  14  and  45  years)  grew  12.3  per- 
cent annually.   It  can  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in  births  is  due  more  to  a  change  in  the 
demographic  composition  than  to  an  increase  in  the  likelihood  of  an  individual  woman  to  have  children. 
For  the  forecast  period,  birth  rates  for  both  anglo  and  Indian  populations  are  assumed  constant. 
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TABLE   4.1-1 

Alternative  Population  Forecasts  for  Big  Horn  County   (Total 

1980-2015 


Youngs 

Year 

Basel ine 

KME 

Consol    1 

Consol    2 

Creek 

Cumulati  ve 

1980 

12,180 

12,180 

12,180 

12,180 

12,180 

12,180 

1985 

12,797 

12,801 

12,797 

12,797 

12,797 

12,802 

1990 

13,585 

13,642 

13,716 

13,716 

13.609 

13,797 

1995 

14,308 

14,368 

14,445 

14,445 

14,338 

14,531 

2000 

14,966 

15,027 

15,007 

15,178 

14,996 

15,305 

2005 

15,673 

15.719 

15,673 

15,887 

15,722 

16,011 

2010 

16,628 

16,628 

16,628 

16,840 

16,625 

16,924 

2015 

17,843 

17,843 

17,842 

17,943 

17,843 

18.004 

Difference  1980-1990 

1,405 

1,462 

1,536 

1,536 

1,429 

1.617 

Difference  1980-1995 

2,128 

2,188 

2,265 

2,265 

2,158 

2.351 

Difference  1980-2015 

5,663 

5,663 

5,662 

5,763 

5.663 

5,824 

Percent  Change 

1980-2015 

46.5 

46.5 

46.5 

47.3 

46.5 

47.8 

Projected   Impact 

1965 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1990 

57 

131 

131 

24 

212 

1995 

60 

137 

137 

30 

223 

2000 

61 

41 

212 

30 

339 

2005 

46 

0 

214 

49 

338 

2010 

0 

0 

212 

-3 

296 

2015 

0 

-1 

100 

0 

161 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research- North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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Death  rates 

Between  1970  and  1980,  the  median  age  of  the  population  in  Sheridan  County  fell  from  36.8  years  to 
29.8  years.  During  the  same  period,  the  median  age  for  Big  Horn  County  rose  from  23.4  to  25.7  years  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  1980).  Median  age  for  the  nation's  population  was  increasing  during  this  decade. 
Because  of  this  contrast  between  the  two  counties,  the  death  rate  is  assumed  constant  over  the  forecast 
period. 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.3.1.4,  net  migration  trends  reflect  that,  although  total  net  migration  is 
relatively  low,  the  direction  and  level  of  migration  vary  considerably  by  age  category.  In  general,  per- 
sons between  20  and  39  appear  to  be  the  most  mobile,  migrating  with  their  children.  Persons  over  40  years 
of  age  show  positive  net  migration,  though  at  much  lower  rates  than  younger  age  groups.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  total  migration  is  projected  to  remain  constant  for  the  forecast  period  and  respond  principally 
to  the  availability  of  jobs  in  the  study  region. 

Labor  force  participation  rates 

Between  1970  and  1980,  the  gross  labor  force  participation  rate  for  the  Decker  study  region  increased 
annually.  In  contrast,  the  rate  for  the  nation  grew  only  moderately  between  1970  and  1980.  In  these 
forecasts,  anglo  labor  force  participation  rates  are  assumed  to  converge  to  national  forecasts.  Indian 
participation  rates  are  more  difficult  to  forecast.  According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  in  1970,  Indian 
labor  force  participation  rates  were  so  low  that  convergence  to  national  rates  would  force  Indian  rates  to 
grow  faster  than  local  anglo  rates  and  national  rates.  Because  of  this  consideration,  the  Indian  labor 
force  participation  rate  is  held  constant  over  the  forecast  period.  However,  despite  this  conservative 
assumption,  the  Indian  labor  force  grows  dramatically  over  the  forecast  period  due  to  the  natural  increase 
and  aging  of  the  1980  population. 

Migration  patterns  of  Crow  Indians  and  non-Indians 

The  migration  of  Indians  and  anglos  are  treated  differently.  Based  on  research  that  MWR  has  conducted 
over  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  clear  that  anglo  migration  is  in  response  to  both  economic  and  noneconomic 
(e.g.,  college,  military,  retirement)  stimuli.  Those  relationships  are  maintained  here,  so  that  some 
anglo  migration  in  response  to  economic  variables  is  expected  to  take  place  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  On 
the  other  hand,  although  Indian  migration  does  occur,  the  factors  that  influence  it  are  more  unclear. 
Therefore,  Crow  (and  Northern  Cheyenne)  migration  by  age  and  sex  is  assumed  to  maintain  the  same  rate  as 
during  the  1970s,  which  was  empirically  estimated  from  census  data  for  1970  and  1980.  Indian  migration 
here  is  not  specified  as  a  function  of  economic  variables. 

4.2.1.2  Economic  Assumptions 

The  most  important  economic  assumptions  are  forecasts  of  basic  employment  over  the  study  period.  Of 
these,  the  employment  by  firms  associated  with  the  construction  and  operations  of  coal  mines  most  pro- 
foundly affects  the  county's  economic  future.  In  many  instances,  employment  forecasts  have  been  obtained 
from  individual  firms.  These  have  been  adjusted  to  a  place-of-residence  basis,  largely  based  upon  finn- 
specific  interviews.  To  avoid  disclosure,  specific  firms  within  an  industry  are  discussed,  but  employment 
forecasts  are  presented  by  industry,  on  a  place-of-residence  basis. 

Other  important  assunptions  are  based  on  wage  rates  and  trading  relationships.  The  latter  are  dis- 
cussed in  Section  2.3.1.4.  Wage  rates,  in  many  instances,  have  been  obtained  by  interviews  with  firms. 
Where  firm-specific  wages  are  unavailable,  1980  income  per  employee  statistics  for  each  industry 
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(U.S.  Department  of  Cornnerce  1982)  are   used  as  a  proxy  and  are  held  constant  in  real  dollars.   In  all 
cases,  wages  and  other  income  variables  are  converted  to  1972  terms  to  control  for  inflation  and  then  pre- 
sented in  1980  dollars  in  the  scenario  forecasts.  Detailed  below  are  the  basic  employment  assjuptions  pt 
sector  for  the  Decker  study  region. 

Construction 

Construction  grew  to  significant  levels  in  1980  due  to  the  Decker  Mine,  highway  construction,^  and 
contract  construction  in  Sheridan.   However,  the  slowdown  in  coal  markets  and  completion  of  major  projects 
has  significantly  reduced  construction  sector  employment.  Because  of  the  recent  slowdown,  only  planned 
construction  activity  is  included  in  the  baseline  forecast  of  basic  employment;  these  plans  will  require 
construction  through  1983  ana  are  principally  in  response  to  the  completion  of  highway  construe-  tion  in 
Sheridan  County.  Other  construction  activity  is  in  response  to  the  proposed  actions. 

Mini  ng 

All  mining  employment  in  the  Decker  study  region  is  basic  activity.  Most  employment  is  for  coal 
mining;  however,  some  oil-related  activity  is  also  present. 

Oil  production  takes  place  in  Big  Horn  County  ana  on  or  near  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  The 
workers  --  seismic  crews  --  are  mainly  nonlocal  workers  who  temporarily  reside  in  the  county.  The  effect 
of  oil  exploration  is  problematic:   if  oil  fields  are  discovered,  a  significant  level  of  activity  could 
result;  if  fields  are  not  discovered,  exploration  will  eventually  cease.  Because  of  the  unpredictability 
of  forecasting  oil  discoveries,  it  is  conservatively  assumed  that  1980  oil-related  employment  will  remain 
constant  during  the  forecast  period. 

Four  active  coal  mines  are  located  in  the  Decker  study  region:   the  Absaloka  Mine,  Spring  Creek  Mine, 
Decker  Mine,  and  the  Bighorn  Mine.  All  mines  are  currently  experiencing  declines  in  ejnployment  levels  but 
are  assumed  to  return  to  full  production  by  1985.  All  coal  mining  workers  reside  within  the  Decker  study 
region  and  are  principally  concentrated  in  Sheridan  and  Hardin.  Forecasts  of  coal  mining  employment  were 
obtained  from  individual  mining  firms. 

Transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities  (TCPU) 

The  basic  industries  within  the  TCPU  sector  are  rail  (Burlington  Northern,  primarily  in  Sheridan)  and 
trucking.  In  the  baseline  forecast,  rail  employment  is  mainly  a  function  of  coal-related  traffic,  al- 
though it  is  also  affected  by  transport  of  other  commodities.  Rail  employment  is  forecast  to  grow  in  dir- 
ect proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  study  region. 

Trucking  in  the  Decker  study  region  is  mainly  transporting  construction  materials  and  commerce.  As 
Such,  a  portion  of  it  is  an  indirect  basic  industry.  This  basic  portion  of  1980  employment  is  projected 
to  grow  at  2  percent  per  year  over  the  forecast  period;  these  workers  mostly  live  in  Sheriaan,  with  the 
balance  in  Hard  in. 


The  construction  of  1-90  in  Wyoming  is  included  in  the  forecasts,  but  the  1-90  construction  in  Mon- 
tana (which  was  contracted  for  in  1983)  is  not. 
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Agriculture 

During  the  1970s,  the  niinber  of  agricultural  proprietors  and  laborers  declined  through  1975  and  ther 
stabilized  through  1980,  This  trend  should  continue,  remaining  constant  from  1980  to  1985,  and  then 
declining  gradually  through  the  balance  of  the  forecast  period.  However,  a  decline  in  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors merely  means  that  land  changes  ownership;  the  amount  of  land  in  production  may,  in  fact,  remain 
constant  ana,  therefore,  produce  a  constant  amount  of  income.   Induced  effects  from  proprietors'  income 
should  also  remain  constant.  To  account  for  this  effect,  total  agricultural  proprietors'  income  is  held 
constant  during  the  entire  forecast  period. 

Basic  tertiary  sectors 

A  large  portion  of  the  Decker  study  region's  tertiary  sector  employment  was  associated  with  basic 
activity  in  1980.   Industries  included  some  wholesale  trade  (related  primarily  to  agriculture),  travel- 
related  retail  trade  and  services,  tribal  government,  federal  government  employment,  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  Most  basic  wholesale  trade  is  located  in  Sheridan  and  Hardin  and  is  forecast  to  grow  slightly 
between  1980  and  1985. 

Travel-related  retail  trade  and  services  are  mainly  located  in  Sheridan,  with  scattered  establishments 
located  in  Hardin,  Crow  Agency,  and  Lodge  Grass.  Travel-related  employment  is  assumed  to  grow  slightly  as 
a  function  of  local  purchases  by  temporary  workers  from  seismic  crews  and  from  rail  layover  crews. 

Despite  federal  cutbacks,  tribal  government  employment  is  expected  to  grow  slowly  between  1980  and 
1985.  {Bullchief,  personal  communication,  1982.)  Most  basic  federal  government  employment  is  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service,  located  in  Crow  Agency  and  Lodge  Grass,  and  is 
also  expected  to  grow  slowly  to  1985. 

4.2.2  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

A  forecast  of  change  in  social  life  and  cultural  diversity  over  a  35-year  period  requires  strong 
assumptions  about  the  strength  of  on-going  processes  and  trends.  Aside  from  the  assumptions  discussed  in 
Section  4.2.1,  which  are  all  important  for  the  baseline  social  forecasts,  an  implicit  assumption  is  maae 
that  major  historical  discontinuities  will  not  occur  over  the  forecast  period  --  no  major  national  crises, 
no  catastrophic  natural  disasters  in  the  study  area,  and  no  technological/societal  changes  that  would 
dramatically  alter  the  bases  of  social  relationships  in  the  study  region.  As  a  consequence,  the  baseline 
forecasts  regarding  social  life  and  cultural  diversity  should  be  considered  conservative  estimates  of  the 
potential  change. 

4.2.3  Housing 

The  housing  demand  forecasts  depend  on  several  key  assumptions,  all  of  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  housing  demana  model  described  in  Section  2.3.3,  housing  methodology.  The  assumptions  can  be 
sunmarized  as  follows: 

1)  Demand  for  new  housing  units  will  be  a  function  of  household  formation  and  dissolution.  House- 
holds are  formed  through  changes  in  the  existing  population  and  from  households  that  in-migrate 
from  other  places.  Households  are  dissolved  through  changes  in  the  existing  population  ana 
through  out-migration. 

2)  New  household  aemand  for  specific  types  of  housing  will  be  a  function  of  the  type  of  household 
{i.e.,  married/spouse  present,  married/spouse  absent,  single),  the  age  and  sex  of  the  household 
head,  and  whether  the  household  is  located  in  a  community  or  in  a  rural  area. 
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3)  Demand  for  mobile  homes  and  mul tif ami ly  housing  will  increase  over  the  projection  period,  while 
demand  for  single-family  units  will  decline.  These  changes  are  very   small  and  will  differ  by  geo- 
graphic area. 

4)  Nonlocal  construction  workers  will  have  a  housing  demand  mix  that  is  different  from  current  resi- 
dents and  permanent  operations  workers.  For  nonlocal  construction  workers  who  were  married  with 
family  present,  the  demand  mix  was  assumed  to  be:   single-family  units  (70  percent),  multifamily 
units  (10  percent),  and  mobile  homes  (20  percent).  The  assumptions  for  married  with  family  absent 
and  single  workers  were:   single-family  units  (45  percent),  multifamily  units  (15  percent),  and 
mobile  homes  (40  percent). 


4.2.4  Facilities  and  Services 

The  baseline  projections  draw  on  information  in  the  existing  environment  section  of  this  report  and 
include  planned  improvements  and/or  expansions  to  the  various  public  service  systems.  Existing  service 
levels  were  used  for  making  projections  in  most  cases.  However,  when  a  service  level  was  inadequate,  com- 
monly accepted  standards  were  used.  They  are  noted  in  the  text  on  a  case-by-case  basis.   In  addition,  the 
assumptions  described  in  Section  2.3.4.5  also  pertain  to  the  baseline  forecasts. 

The  baseline  projections  include  capital  improvements,  personnel,  and  maintenance  costs  in  1982  dol- 
lars. Capital  items  are  usually  identified  and  discussed  individually.  Personnel  and  maintenance  costs 
are  included  in  the  fiscal  projections  and  balances. 

4.2.5  Fiscal 

The  fiscal  assumptions  used  in  the  baseline  forecasts  were  presented  in  sections  2.3.4  and  2.3.5. 

4.2.6  Transportation 

The  principal  assumptions  underlying  the  baseline  transportation  forecasts  are  the  following: 

Rail 

1)  Goods  and  unit  coal  train  traffic  would  remain  constant  at  1982  levels  through  the  forecast  period. 

2)  The  distribution,  by  main  line,  of  1982  unit  train  traffic  would  not  change. 

Road 

1)  Appropriate  assumptions  regarding  roads  and  traffic  on  the  federal,  state  and  county  networks  will 
be  made  by  the  Montana  Highway  Department. 

2)  Traffic  levels  on  primary  reservation  roads  would  increase  proportionately  with  population  growth, 
except  between  Busby  and  Colstrip,  here  the  completion  of  Colstrip  Unit  No.  4  by  1986  will  result 
in  fewer  home-work  trips.  ADT  on  US  212  between  Busby  and  Lame  Deer  averaged  about  1,150  vehicles 
(commercial  traffic  comprised  10-30  percent)  during  the  1979-1981  period  with  no  identifiable 
trend  (Montana  Department  of  Highways,  1982).  Between  Busby  and  Decxer,  on  FAS  314,  the  corres- 
ponoing  ADT  was  approximately  140  vehicles.  The  present  mine  employee  survey  (Mountain  West 
Research-North,  Inc.,  1982)  and  other  information  from  the  existing  mine  operators  incicates  that 
few  Northern  Cheyenne  are  commuting  from  the  reservation  to  the  Decker  area  mines.  Therefore,  t' 
baseline  forecast  assumes  Northern  Cheyenne  commercial  traffic  and  workers  commuting  along  FAS  314 
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and  connecting  reservation  roads  to  the  Spring  Creek  and  Decker  mines  to  be  limited  to  its  preser,. 
estimated  three  percent  of  ADT.  It  is  also  assumed  that  any  improvements  to  FAS  314  due  to  allo- 
cation to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  of  their  share  of  the  recently-passed  5  cents/gallon  increase  in 
the  federal  tax  on  gasoline  and  the  Coal  Board  grant  would  not  result  in  substantive  changes  in 
this  traffic.  The  important  traffic  effects  would  occur  with  the  employment  opportunities  opened 
by  the  proposed  mines  (see  chapters  7,  8,  9  and  10).  Since  origin  and  destination  data  for  total 
traffic  on  FAS  314  are  not  available,  it  has  been  assumed  that  ADT  increases  would  be  a  function 
of  total  mine  employment  only. 

4.2.7  Outdoor  Recreation 

Specific  assjnptions  used  in  the  formation  of  baseline  and  impact  projections,  as  well  as  more  general 
methodological  assumptions,  are  included  in  Section  2.3.7.1. 

4.2.8  Land  Use 

Particular  assumptions  used  in  the  land  use  forecasts  for  baseline  and  with-project  alternatives  are 
described  in  this  section.  Other  assumptions  found  in  sections  4.2.1.1,  4.2.1.2,  and  4.2.3  made  with 
regard  to  the  initial  population,  housing  demand,  and  employment  forecasts  also  apply. 

First,  acreage  figures  for  the  three  categories  of  land  use  in  two  forecasts  are  gross  acres,  includ- 
ing transportation,  utilities,  and  other  necessary  rights-of-way.  Second,  references  to  Big  Horn  County 
exclude  the  Crow  Reservation.  Additionally,  land  use  estimate  were  made  on  the  assumption  that  current 
land  use  patterns  and  densities  will  remain  constant  over  the  study  period.  It  was  also  anticipated  that 
some  percentage  of  future  demand  for  land  may  be  accommodated  through  occupancy  of  existing  structures  or 
redevelopment  of  existing  urbanized  areas. 

4.3  Regional  Overview 

4.3.1  Introduction 

This  section,  which  is  divided  into  eight  subsections,  presents  a  regional  overview  of  the  baseline 
forecasts.  Section  4.3.2  presents  the  population  and  economic  baseline  forecasts.  Section  4.3.3  dis- 
cusses social  life  and  cultural  diversity  under  the  baseline  scenario.  The  baseline  housing  forecast  for 
the  region  is  summarized  in  Section  4.3.4.  Facilities/services  and  fiscal  forecasts  are  presented  in  sec- 
tions 4.3.5  and  4.3.6,  respectively.  Section  4.3.7  presents  a  regional  overview  of  the  baseline  transpor- 
tation forecast.  Finally,  sections  4.3.8  and  4.3.9  present  regional  overviews  of  outdoor  recreation  ana 
land  use  conditions  under  the  baseline  scenario. 

4.3.2  Population  and  Economy 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.2-1,  regional  employment  under  the  baseline  scenario  is  forecast  to  rise  from 
17,418  persons  in  1980  to  19,198  persons  in  1990,  a  10  percent  increase.  After  1990,  total  employment  is 
forecast  to  increase  at  about  the  same  rate,  growing  10  percent  between  1990  and  2000  and  9  percent  be- 
tween 2000  and  2010.  Total  2015  employment  of  23,593  persons  represents  a  35  percent  increase  over  total 
efiployment  in  1980. 

As  Table  4,3.2-2  shows,  both  regional  basic  ana  nonbasic  employment  are  forecast  to  exhibit  the  same 
growth  patterns  as  total  employment.  However,  the  ratio  of  nonbasic  employment  to  basic  employment  is 
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TABLE   4.3.2-1 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Total    Employment  by  Sector 

Study  Region 


Ag  Con     Manu  Gov 

Propri     Ag  struc  factu  Ser        em       Other 

Year  etors     Labor  Mining  tion   ring  TCPU     Trade  FIRE     vices     ment     +com.   Total 


1980 

1017 

861 

1390 

1837 

572 

628 

3479 

631 

3363 

3460 

179 

17418 

1981 

1017 

861 

1385 

1593 

567 

635 

3464 

625 

3374 

3421 

179 

17125 

1982 

1017 

861 

1228 

1582 

566 

662 

3461 

621 

3381 

3397 

179 

16959 

1983 

1017 

861 

1119 

1563 

567 

672 

3475 

619 

3402 

3390 

179 

16867 

1984 

1017 

861 

1257 

1540 

585 

726 

3564 

627 

3470 

3470 

179 

17300 

198b 

1017 

861 

1394 

1528 

601 

745 

3651 

635 

3547 

3550 

179 

17711 

1986 

1015 

861 

1462 

1530 

614 

772 

3725 

641 

3611 

3615 

179 

18028 

1987 

1014 

861 

1518 

1542 

625 

782 

3796 

648 

3697 

3685 

179 

18351 

1988 

1012 

861 

1578 

1550 

635 

792 

3865 

654 

3772 

3747 

179 

18649 

1989 

ion 

861 

1603 

1555 

644 

800 

3919 

658 

3842 

3801 

179 

18875 

1990 

1009 

861 

1660 

1566 

655 

810 

3994 

665 

3929 

3868 

179 

19198 

1991 

1008 

861 

1659 

1570 

661 

805 

4041 

668 

3999 

3913 

179 

19367 

1992 

1006 

861 

1690 

1579 

670 

813 

4108 

673 

4084 

3974 

179 

19641 

1993 

1005 

861 

1687 

1583 

678 

820 

4159 

676 

4156 

4018 

179 

19824 

1994 

1003 

861 

1660 

1586 

684 

825 

4210 

679 

4229 

4059 

179 

19977 

1995 

1002 

861 

1678 

1596 

694 

834 

4278 

684 

4322 

4124 

179 

20255 

2000 

993 

861 

1613 

1621 

733 

834 

4583 

701 

4749 

4393 

179 

21263 

20Ub 

98o 

861 

1154 

1592 

760 

856 

4812 

702 

5055 

4606 

179 

21657 

2010 

971 

860 

1055 

1674 

800 

893 

5274 

741 

5758 

5010 

179 

23237 

2015 

963 

860 

495 

1681 

819 

908 

5527 

764 

6180 

5212 

179 

23593 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Note:     Details  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE   4.3.2-2 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Employment  by  Type 

Study  Region 


Basic  Basic       Project         Project 

Non     Basic       Non       Indirect  Project  Construe-     Constnic- 
Year      Total    Basic   Total    Project     Basic  O&M       tion-Perm     tion-NLoc. 


1980 

17418 

9412 

8005 

6315 

51 

1242 

127 

268 

1981 

17125 

9272 

7852 

6494 

53 

1237 

55 

12 

1982 

16959 

9153 

7806 

6607 

55 

1081 

62 

0 

1983 

16867 

9088 

7778 

6688 

58 

973 

57 

0 

1984 

17300 

9284 

8015 

6800 

71 

1111 

32 

0 

198b 

17711 

9487 

8224 

6891 

78 

1248 

6 

0 

1986 

18028 

9604 

8424 

7014 

90 

1315 

3 

0 

1987 

18351 

9757 

8593 

7129 

90 

1370 

3 

0 

1988 

18649 

9882 

8767 

7244 

90 

1428 

3 

0 

1989 

18875 

9968 

8907 

7362 

89 

1452 

3 

0 

1990 

19198 

10111 

9087 

7486 

91 

1506 

3 

0 

1991 

19367 

10171 

9195 

7601 

86 

1504 

3 

0 

1992 

19641 

10287 

9354 

7731 

85 

1533 

3 

0 

1993 

19824 

10341 

9482 

7863 

86 

1529 

3 

0 

1994 

19977 

10385 

9592 

8001 

86 

1500 

3 

0 

1S95 

20255 

10506 

9748 

8141 

85 

1517 

3 

0 

2000 

21263 

10869 

10393 

8874 

72 

1443 

3 

0 

2005 

21657 

10920 

10736 

9741 

24 

969 

3 

0 

2010 

23237 

11660 

11577 

10697 

16 

861 

3 

0 

2015 

23593 

11795 

11798 

11494 

0 

301 

3 

0 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Note:     Details  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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forecast  to  aecline  from  117  to  100  in  1980  to  111  to  100  in  1990.  This  decline  continues  through  2015, 
when  the  nonbasic/basic  employment  ratio  is  forecast  to  be  100  to  100. 

The  regional  population  projections  for  the  baseline  scenario  exhibit  the  same  pattern  as  the  employ- 
ment forecast.  As  shown  in  Table  4.3.2-3,  regional  population  is  forecast  to  grow  by  14  percent  during 
the  1980s,  by  5  percent  during  the  1990s,  and  by  8  percent  during  the  first  decade  of  the  2000s.  The  2015 
population  of  49,350  people  represents  a  32  percent  increase  over  the  1980  population  and  implies  an  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  of  0.8  percent. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.2-4,  total  regional  personal  income  under  the  baseline  scenario  is  forecast  to 
increase  33  percent  from  ^57  million  in  1980  to  $477  million  in  2015.  However,  commensurate  population 
increases  keep  per  capita  personal  income  from  increasing  at  a  similar  rate.   In  fact,  per  capita  personal 
income  is  actually  forecast  to  decrease  from  $9,600  in  1980  to  $9,103  by  1990.   It  is  then  forecast  to 
increase  to  $9,283  by  2000  and  $9,537  by  2010. 

4.3.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

As  described  in  Section  4.1,  the  residents  and  decision-makers  of  the  study  region  face  a  period  of 
continued  uncertainty  regarding  the  population  size  and  economic  conditions  of  the  region.  The  current, 
depressed  economy  shows  few  signs  of  immediate  recovery,  making  even  baseline  forecasts  of  revitalized 
coal  activity  and  moderate  population  growth  doubtful.  Nevertheless,  based  on  their  experience  during  the 
1970s,  residents  of  the  area  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  economic  forecasts,  and  the 
potential  for  major  new  mining  activity  in  the  area  cannot  avoid  influencing  the  decision-making  and 
social  context  of  the  region.  As  a  consequence,  residents  of  the  region,  particularly  governmental  offi- 
cials and  those  with  business  interests,  must  constantly  attend  to  state  and  national  indicators  that 
would  indicate  whether  regional  population  will  increase  by  a  moderate  17.4  percent  by  1995  or  by  a  more 
dramatic  30.9  percent,  as  forecast  if  all  three  of  the  proposed  projects  are  initiated.  Residents'  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  perceptions  of  the  community,  will  be  affected  by  these  uncertainties  and  their  aware- 
ness of  the  potential  for  nonlocal  decisions  to  affect  their  communities  and  their  lives. 

If  events  occur  as  forecast  in  the  baseline  scenario,  and  population  and  employment  in  the  region 
follow  the  patterns  show  in  tables  4.3.2-1  and  4.3.2-3,  it  is  likely  that  the  changes  initiated  during  the 
1970s  and  described  in  Chapter  3  will  be  extended  into  the  future,  as  population  growth  and  expanded  coal 
mining  activities  prevent  the  return  to  pre-1970  conditions.  The  pace  of  growth,  however,  is  forecast  tc 
be  mucn  below  that  of  the  1970s  and  will  therefore  allow  residents  to  feel  that  they  are  making  the 
changes  more  voluntarily  and  naturally  than  during  the  1970s  when  many  felt  that  the  changes  were  being 
forced  upon  them  and  were  too  abrupt  to  be  comfortable. 

As  the  pace  of  change  due  to  alterations  in  local  conditions  slows,  as  in  the  baseline  forecast,  the 
relative  importance  of  national  trends  and  issues  will  increase,  especially  given  the  region's  enhanced 
communications  links  and  ties  to  the  wider  society.  This  effect  will  be  enhanced  by  the  increased  propor- 
tion of  the  region's  population  who  are  non-natives  and  who  are  in  the  younger  age  groups.  The  emerging 
emphasis  on  greater  economic  differentiation  of  the  regional  economy  will  also  tend  to  support  this  trend. 

At  a  regional  level,  much  will  also  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  relationships  between  the  Crow, 
Northern  Cheyenne,  and  anglo  residents  evolve.  (For  further  discussion,  see  AITS  1983.)  Based  on  the 
experience  of  the  past  century,  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  role  and  attitudes  of  the  ranchers  will  sub- 
stantially change,  although  their  relative  importance  in  the  regional  economy  is  forecast  to  continue  to 
decline.  Open  country  communities  such  as  Decker,  however,  appear  more  subject  to  disruption  by  changing 
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TABLE   4.3.2-3 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Population  Change 

Study  Region 


Year 

Total 
Population 

Births 

Deaths 

Employment- 
Related 
Migration 

Non-employment 

Related 

Migration 

Total 
Change 

1980 

37220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

38523 

728 

331 

1028 

-122 

1303 

1982 

38780 

750 

337 

-11 

-143 

257 

1983 

39005 

743 

337 

-35 

-145 

225 

1984 

39223 

719 

337 

-19 

-143 

218 

1985 

39942 

706 

334 

482 

-135 

719 

1986 

40606 

696 

337 

436 

-131 

664 

1987 

41043 

693 

341 

220 

-134 

437 

1988 

41448 

681 

347 

209 

-138 

404 

1989 

41788 

671 

351 

160 

-140 

340 

1990 

42355 

650 

353 

410 

-140 

567 

1991 

42517 

641 

357 

20 

-141 

163 

1992 

42931 

633 

358 

272 

-134 

413 

1993 

43180 

636 

360 

110 

-137 

249 

1994 

43335 

628 

366 

33 

-140 

155 

1995 

43694 

623 

368 

247 

-143 

359 

2000 

44671 

632 

388 

210 

-151 

302 

2005 

45190 

643 

393 

356 

-144 

470 

2010 

48261 

677 

434 

471 

-133 

581 

2015 

49350 

711 

447 

-64 

-134 

66 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Notes:       Details  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 

All    values  except  total    population   represent  annual   changes. 
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TABLE  4.3.2-4 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Personal  Income 

Study  Region 

(1980  $  000) 


Year 

Total 

Labor 

Income 

PICA 

Payments 
Payments 

Non-labor  Residency 
Income  Adjustment 

Total 
Personal 
Income  P 

Personal 

Income 

er  Capita 

1&80 

245959 

13248 

124585 

7 

357303 

9600 

1981 

2394C0 

12972 

123463 

7 

349898 

NC 

1982 

233372 

12626 

122731 

7 

343485 

NC 

1983 

229537 

12435 

122560 

7 

339669 

NC 

1984 

237741 

12797 

124016 

7 

348968 

NC 

1985 

246404 

13230 

125545 

7 

358726 

NC 

1986 

250531 

13391 

126523 

7 

363670 

NC 

1987 

256565 

13756 

127888 

7 

370704 

NC 

1988 

260919 

14018 

128839 

7 

375746 

NC 

1989 

264191 

14189 

129370 

7 

379380 

NC 

1990 

269623 

14532 

130459 

7 

385557 

9103 

19S1 

271511 

14642 

130879 

7 

387756 

NC 

1992 

276124 

14946 

131442 

7 

392628 

NC 

1993 

278220 

15062 

131422 

7 

394587 

NC 

1994 

279571 

15151 

131527 

7 

395955 

NC 

1995 

284435 

15442 

132396 

7 

401396 

NC 

2000 

294718 

16041 

136173 

7 

414857 

9287 

2005 

297916 

16340 

145340 

7 

426914 

NC 

2010 

318123 

17474 

159588 

7 

460257 

9537 

2015 

323467 

17918 

171463 

7 

477012 

9665 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 

Notes:     Details  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding. 

The  personal    income  figures  ao  not  include  Crow  dividends 
from  royalties  and  a  possible  Crow  Severance  Tax. 

NC  =  Not  Calculated. 
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land  use  and  employnient  patterns,  dependent  as  they  are  upon  the  maintenance  of  continuity  and  of  a 
stable,  self-sustaining  population.  Within  the  study  region,  much  of  the  change  likely  to  be  associated 
with  the  baseline  energy  activities  appears  to  have  already  occurred. 

As  a  consequence,  the  characteristics  of  social  life  under  baseline  conditions  are  forecast  to  be 
similar  to  those  described  in  Section  3.3.2,  but  more  finnly  established  and  thoroughly  infiltrated  into 
the  social  organization  and  perceptions  of  area  residents.  More  specific  description  of  baseline  condi- 
tions is  provided  in  subsequent  county  and  comnunity  discussions. 

4.3.4  Housing 

Under  baseline  conditions,  most  of  the  new  housing  demand  in  the  region  would  occur  in  Sheridan 
County,  where  it  could  easily  be  met  by  local  developers  and  contractors.  In  Big  Horn  County,  increases 
in  housing  demand  would  be  met  in  most  years  by  local  suppliers.  However,  in  some  years,  small  deficits 
would  occur.   It  is  probable  that  Billings  area  contractors  would  be  available  to  make  up  these  deficits. 
On  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  local  Crow  builders  could  keep  pace  with  demand  and  temporary  deficits 
would  only  occur  in  intermittent  years.  However,  the  ability  of  these  suppliers  to  produce  houses  will  be 
largely  depenaent  on  continued  government  support  for  housing  construction. 

4.3.5  Facilities  and  Services 

The  public  facilities  and  services  will  be  discussed  in  the  specific  jurisdictional  sections  below  as 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  regional  discussion. 

4.3.6  Fiscal 


The  state  of  Montana  and  the  federal  government,  although  not  considered  impact  areas  for  the  proposec 
mining  developments  would  receive  revenues  from  the  projects.  Most  of  these  are  based  on  annual  produc- 
tion rates  and  the  contract  sale  price  per  ton  of  coal  produced.  The  state  of  Montana  imposes  a  property 
tax  levy  based  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and  equipment  owned  by  the  mining  companies.  This  sec- 
tion describes  the  revenue  sources  that  would  be  received  by  the  state  under  both  the  baseline  and  cumula- 
tive scenarios  and  the  federal  royalty  payments  on  coal  under  the  cumulative  scenario.  All  revenue 
projections  are  in  constant  1982  dollars. 

4.3.6.1  Montana  Taxes 

Property  tax,  including  gross  proceeds  tax 

The  state  of  Montana  imposes  a  6-mill  property  tax  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  mining  operations.  Strip 
mines  are  assessed  at  a  taxable  value  rate  of  45  percent  of  gross  proceeds  (Class  2).  As  shown  in  Table 
4.3.6.1-1,  the  state  can  expect  revenues  of  approximately  $1  million  per  year  under  the  baseline  case 
between  1987  and  2003.  As  the  baseline  mining  activity  phases  out,  revenues  would  decrease  to  about 
$360,000  in  2015. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.6.1-2,  the  additional  property  taxes  contributed  by  the  proposed  mines  in  the 
cumulative  scenario  would  peak  between  2000  and  2004  when  their  incremental  contribution  to  the  state 
property  tax  would  be  approximately  $1.8  million  per  year.  From  2004  through  2010,  these  mines  would  con- 
tribute about  $1.7  million  per  year  over  the  baseline  projections. 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-1 

Property  Taxes 

Basel ine  Mines 

(millions  of  1982  $) 


Year 

Property  Tax 

1982 

0.74 

1983 

0.73 

1984 

0.71 

1985 

0.82 

1986 

0.91 

1987 

1.00 

1988 

1.00 

1989 

1.10 

1990 

1.10 

1991 

1.10 

1992 

1.10 

1993 

1.20 

1994 

1.20 

lS9b 

1.20 

1996 

1.20 

1997 

1.20 

1998 

1.20 

1999 

1.00 

2000 

1.00 

2001 

1.00 

2002 

1.00 

2003 

1.00 

2004 

0.94 

2005 

0.64 

2006 

0.64 

2007 

0.64 

2008 

0.64 

2009 

0.64 

2010 

0.65 

2015 

0.36 

Source : 

Briscoe,   Maphis, 

Murray,   and 

Lament,    Inc. 

,   1982. 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-2 

Incremental    State  Property  Tax  from  KME, 

Consol    2,   Youngs  Creek  and  Tanner  Creek  Mines 

(1982  dollars) 


Taxable  Value 

6-Mi 1 1 

Year 

Increment 

Revenue 

1982 

6,000 

36 

1983 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

1985 

9,182,000 

55,092 

1986 

27,657,000 

165,942 

1987 

74,320,000 

445,920 

1988 

103,959,000 

623,754 

1989 

135,533,000 

813,198 

1990 

157,275,000 

943,650 

1991 

172,473,000 

1,034,838 

1992 

172,495,000 

1,034,970 

1993 

172,495,000 

1,034,970 

1994 

172,488,000 

1,034,928 

1995 

187,190,000 

1,123,140 

1996 

187,224,000 

1,123,464 

1997 

211,080,000 

1,266,480 

1998 

264,790,000 

1,588,740 

1999 

281,927,000 

1,691,562 

2000 

296,391,000 

1,778,346 

2001 

301,328,000 

1,807,968 

2002 

306,396,000 

1,838,376 

2003 

303,773,000 

1,822,638 

2004 

278,334,000 

1,670,004 

2005 

277,717,000 

1,666,302 

2006 

277,956,000 

1,667,736 

2007 

278,038,000 

1,668,228 

2008 

278,252,000 

1,669,512 

2009 

278,333,000 

1,669,998 

2010 

278,350,000 

1,670,100 

2015 

88,008,000 

528,048 

Source:     Briscoe,  Maphis,  Murray,   and  Lament,    Inc.,   1982. 

Notes:     Includes  both  corporate  property  and  personal 
property;   6-mill    levy  was  a  constant  project;   tne  property  tax 
projection  includes  the  gross  proceeds;   does  not  include  the 
baseline. 
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The  combined  effects  of  the  baseline  plus  cumulative  scenario  mines  would  result  in  yearly  revenues  o* 
between  $2.1  and  $2.9  million  per  year  for  the  years  1991  to  2003. 

Coal  severance  tax 

The  coal  severence  tax  is  the  single  largest  revenue  generator  for  the  state.   It  is  calculated  at  a 
rate  of  30  percent  of  the  contract  sales  price  per  ton  of  coal  produced  each  year.  As  shown  in  Table 
4.3.6.1-3,  revenues  from  the  severence  tax  under  the  baseline  scenario  would  reach  a  maximun  of  $97.9 
million  per  year  between  1992  and  1997.  From  1997  to  the  end  of  the  projection  period,  the  revenues  would 
decrease  until  they  reach  a  low  of  $22.2  million  per  year  in  2015. 

Owing  to  the  higher  contract  sales  price  of  coal  produced  by  the  proposed  mines,  incremental  revenues 
produced  by  the  coal  severance  tax  under  the  cumulative  scenario  would  be  quite  high.  As  shown  in  Table 
4.3.6.1-4,  peak  incremental  revenues  would  total  nearly  $150  million  in  2002.   Incremental  revenues  would 
remain  above  $130  million  per  year  between  1997  and  2010  and  then  decline  to  about  $32  million  between 
2011  and  2015  when  only  the  Tanner  Creek  mine  would  be  operating. 

Adding  the  baseline  and  incremental  revenues  yields  total  cimulative  scenario  revenues  of  $232  million 
in  2002,  with  revenues  over  $200  million  being  generated  between  1997  and  2003.   by  2015,  the  total  ciriu- 
lative  revenues  would  have  decreased  to  $57  million. 

Resource  indemnity  trust  tax 

The  resource  indemnity  trust  tax  is  an  annual  tax  equalling  $25  plus  0.5  percent  of  the  gross  value  of 
coal  resources  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.6.1-5,  the  baseline  mines  are  projected  to  generate  a  peak  of  $1.6  million  per 
year  between  1992  and  1997,  falling  to  approximately  $370,000  per  year  by  2015. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.6.1-6,  the  proposed  mines  would  produce  a  peak  of  $2.5  million  in  2002.  Over  $1 
million  per  year  would  be  generated  between  1989  and  1997;  over  $2  million  would  be  generated  between  1998 
and  2010.  About  $.5  million  would  be  generated  between  2011  and  2015. 

Combined  revenues  from  all  mines  in  the  baseline  and  cumulative  scenarios  reach  a  maximum  of  $3.9 
million  in  2002  and  fall  to  $.92  million  by  2015. 

Corporate  1 icense  tax 

The  corporate  license  tax  is  an  income  tax  levied  at  the  rate  of  6.75  percent  on  the  net  income  of 
corporations.  For  projection  purposes,  the  net  income  of  the  mining  corporations  was  assumed  to  be  15 
percent  of  the  gross  income. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.6.1-7,  this  tax  would  reach  a  high  of  $4.7  million  per  year  unaer  the  baseline 
scenario  from  1993  to  1998.   It  produces  revenues  over  $4  million  per  year  between  1987  and  2004. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.6.1-8,  the  proposed  mines  in  the  cumulative  scenario  would  produce  a  peak  rev- 
enue of  $7.4  million  per  year  in  2003.  Revenues  over  $6  million  per  year  would  be  generated  in  the  years 
1999  to  2011. 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-3 

Coal    Severance  Tax 

Baseline  Scenario 

(millions  of  1982  $) 


Total 

Year 

Absaloka 

Decker 

Spring  Creek 

Basel ine 

1982 

9.3 

41.5 

7.4 

58.2 

1983 

9.3 

41.9 

4.9 

56.1 

1984 

8.9 

50.0 

7.4 

66.3 

1985 

8.9 

49.2 

16.1 

74.2 

198b 

8.9 

52.3 

24.5 

85.7 

1987 

10.0 

52.3 

24.5 

86.8 

1988 

13.3 

53.1 

24.5 

90.9 

1989 

13.3 

52.7 

24.5 

90.5 

1990 

17.8 

52.7 

24.5 

95.0 

1991 

17.8 

51.2 

24.5 

93.5 

1992 

22.2 

51.2 

24.5 

97.9 

1993 

22.2 

51.2 

24.5 

97.9 

1994 

22.2 

51.2 

24.5 

97.9 

1995 

22.2 

51.2 

24.5 

97.9 

1996 

22.2 

51.2 

24.5 

97.9 

1997 

22.2 

51.2 

24.5 

97.9 

1998 

22.2 

35.7 

24.5 

82.4 

1999 

22.2 

35.7 

24.5 

82.4 

2000 

22.2 

35.3 

24.5 

82.0 

2001 

22.2 

35.7 

24.5 

82.4 

2002 

22.2 

35.7 

24.5 

82.4 

2003 

22.2 

33.7 

24.5 

82.4 

2004 

22.2 

0 

24.5 

46.7 

2005 

22.2 

0 

24.5 

46.7 

2006 

22.2 

0 

24.5 

46.7 

2007 

22.2 

0 

24.5 

46.7 

2008 

22.2 

0 

24.5 

46.7 

2009 

22.2 

0 

24.5 

46.7 

2010 

22.2 

0 

24.5 

46.7 

2015 

22.2 

0 

0 

22.2 

Source:     Briscoe,  Maphis,  Murray,   and  Lament ,    Inc.,   1982. 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-4 

Coal    Severance  Tax 
(millions  of  1982  $! 


Total    of 

Consol 

Consol 

Youngs 

Tanner 

Cumulati  ve 

Year 

Level    1 

Level    2 

KME 

Creek 

Creek 

Scenario  Mi  nes 

1986 

9.8 

9.8 

9.0 

0 

0 

18.8 

1987 

19.6 

19.6 

13.5 

0 

0 

33.1 

1988 

29.4 

29.4 

13.5 

6.4 

0 

49.3 

1989 

39.1 

39.1 

13.5 

16.1 

0 

68.7 

1990 

39.1 

39.1 

13.5 

25.7 

0 

78.3 

1991 

39.1 

39.1 

13.5 

25.7 

0 

78.3 

1992 

39.1 

39.1 

13.5 

25.7 

0 

78.3 

1993 

39.1 

39.1 

13.5 

25.7 

0 

78.3 

1994 

39.1 

39.1 

13.5 

25.7 

0 

78.3 

1995 

39.1 

48.9 

13.5 

25.7 

0 

88.1 

1996 

39.1 

48.9 

13.5 

25.7 

0 

88.1 

19S7 

0 

58.7 

13.5 

25.7 

9.6 

107.5 

1998 

0 

78.3 

13.5 

25.7 

16.1 

133.6 

1999 

0 

78.3 

13.5 

25.7 

22.5 

140.0 

2000 

0 

78.3 

13.5 

25.7 

25.7 

143.2 

2001 

0 

78.3 

13.5 

25.7 

28. S 

146.4 

2002 

0 

78.3 

13.5 

25.7 

32.1 

149.6 

2003 

0 

78.3 

8.6 

25.7 

32.1 

144.7 

2004 

0 

78.3 

0 

25.7 

32.1 

136.1 

2005 

0 

78.3 

0 

25.7 

32.1 

136.1 

2006 

0 

78.3 

0 

25.7 

32.1 

136.1 

2007 

0 

78.3 

0 

25.7 

32.1 

136.1 

2008 

0 

78.3 

0 

25.7 

32.1 

136.1 

2009 

0 

78.3 

0 

25.7 

32.1 

136.1 

2010 

0 

78.3 

0 

25.7 

32.1 

136.1 

2011 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32.1 

32.1 

2012 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32.1 

32.1 

2013 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32.1 

32.1 

2014 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32.1 

32.1 

2015 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32.1 

32.1 

Source:     Briscoe,  Maphis,  Murray,   and  Lamont,    Inc.,   1982. 

Notes:     Coal   Severance  Tax  =  0.3  x  Contract  sales  price  x  No.    tons 
produced  each  year.     Contract  sales  prices,   per  ton,   for  each  mine  are: 

a.  Consol    Levels  1    and  2   --  $16.31 

b.  KME   --   $15.00 

c     Young  and  Tanner  Creek  --  $10.90 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-5 


Re! 

source  Indemr 

lity  Trust 

Basel ine 

(millions  of 

1982  3) 

Total 

Year 

Absaloka 

Decker 

Spring  Creek 

Basel ine 

]96k 

0.16 

0.69 

0.12 

0.97 

1983 

0.16 

0.70 

0.08 

0.94 

1984 

0.15 

0.83 

0.12 

1.10 

1985 

0.15 

0.82 

0.27 

1.24 

1986 

0.15 

0.87 

0.41 

1.16 

1987 

0.17 

0.87 

0.41 

1.45 

1988 

0.22 

0.89 

0.41 

1.52 

1989 

0.22 

0.88 

0.41 

1.51 

1990 

0.30 

0.88 

0.41 

1.59 

1991 

0.30 

0.85 

0.41 

1.56 

^9^k 

0.37 

0.85 

0.41 

1.63 

1993 

0.37 

0.85 

0.41 

1.63 

1994 

0.37 

0.85 

0.41 

1.63 

1995 

0.37 

0.85 

0.41 

1.63 

1996 

0.37 

0.85 

0.41 

1.63 

1997 

0.37 

0.85 

0.41 

1.63 

1998 

0.37 

0.59 

0.41 

1.37 

1999 

0.37 

0.59 

0.41 

1.37 

2000 

0.37 

0.59 

0.41 

1.37 

2001 

0.37 

0.59 

0.41 

1.37 

2002 

0.37 

0.59 

0.41 

1.37 

2003 

0.37 

0.56 

0.41 

1.34 

2004 

0.37 

0.00 

0.41 

0.78 

2005 

0.37 

0.00 

0.41 

0.78 

2006 

0.37 

0.00 

0.41 

0.78 

2007 

0.37 

0.00 

0.41 

0.78 

2008 

0.37 

0.00 

0.41 

0.78 

2009 

0.37 

0.00 

0.41 

0.78 

2010 

0.37 

0.00 

0.41 

0.78 

2015 

0.37 

0.00 

0.00 

0.37 

Source:     Briscoe,  Maphis,  Murray,   and  Lamont,    Inc.,   1982, 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-6 

Resource   Indemnity  Trust 
(millions  of  1982  $) 


Total  of 

Consol 

Consol 

Youngs 

Tanner 

Cumulati  ve 

Year 

Level  1 

Level  2 

KME 

Creek 

Creek 

Scenario  Mines 

1986 

0.16 

0.16 

0.15 

0.00 

0.00 

0.31 

1987 

0.32 

0.32 

0.23 

0.00 

0.00 

0.55 

1988 

0.49 

0.49 

0.23 

0.11 

0.00 

0.83 

1989 

0.65 

0.65 

0.23 

0.27 

0.00 

1.15 

1990 

0.65 

0.65 

0.23 

0.44 

0.00 

1.32 

1991 

0.65 

0.65 

0.23 

0.44 

0.00 

1.32 

1992 

0.65 

0.65 

0.23 

0.44 

0.00 

1.32 

1993 

0.65 

0.65 

0.23 

0.44 

0.00 

1.32 

1994 

0.65 

0.65 

0.23 

0.44 

0.00 

1.32 

1995 

0.65 

0.82 

0.23 

0.44 

0.00 

1.49 

1996 

0.65 

0.82 

0.23 

0.44 

0.00 

1.49 

199/ 

0.00 

0.98 

0.23 

0.44 

0.16 

1.81 

1998 

0.00 

1.30 

0.23 

0.44 

0.27 

2.24 

1999 

0.00 

1.30 

0.23 

0.44 

0.38 

2.35 

2000 

0.00 

1.30 

0.23 

0.44 

0.44 

2.41 

2001 

0.00 

1.30 

0.23 

0.44 

0.49 

2.46 

2002 

0.00 

1.30 

0.23 

0.44 

0.55 

2.52 

2003 

0.00 

1.30 

0.14 

0.44 

0.55 

2.43 

2004 

0.00 

1.30 

0.00 

0.44 

0.55 

2.29 

2006 

0.00 

1.30 

0.00 

0.44 

0.55 

2.29 

2006 

0.00 

1.30 

0.00 

0.44 

0.55 

2.29 

2007 

0.00 

1.30 

0.00 

0.44 

0.55 

2.29 

2008 

0.00 

1.30 

0.00 

0.44 

0.55 

2.29 

k009 

0.00 

1.30 

0.00 

0,44 

0.55 

2.29 

2010 

0.00 

1.30 

0.00 

0.44 

0.55 

2.29 

2011 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.55 

0.55 

2012 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.55 

0.55 

2013 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.55 

0.55 

2014 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.55 

0.55 

2015 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.55 

0.55 

Source:     Briscoe,  Maphis,   Murray,   and  Lamont,    Inc.,   1982. 

Note:     Resource   Indemnity  Trust  Tax   =    .005  x  Contract  sales  price  x 
No.    tons  produced  each  year. 
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TABLE  4,3.6.1-7 

Corporate  License  Tax 

Basel ine 
(millions  of  1982  3) 


Total 

Year 

Absaloka 

Decker 

Spring  Creek 

Basel ine 

1983 

0.45 

2.0 

0.35 

2.80 

1984 

0.45 

2.0 

0.24 

2.69 

198S 

0.43 

2.4 

0.35 

3.18 

1986 

0.43 

2.4 

0.78 

3.61 

1987 

0.43 

2.5 

1.20 

4.13 

1988 

0.48 

2.5 

1.20 

4.18 

1989 

0.64 

2.5 

1.20 

4.34 

1990 

0.64 

2.5 

1.20 

4.34 

1991 

0.86 

2.5 

1.20 

4.56 

1992 

0.86 

2.4 

1.20 

4.56 

1993 

1.10 

2.4 

1.20 

4.70 

1994 

1.10 

2.4 

1.20 

4.70 

IS  95 

1.10 

2.4 

1.20 

4.70 

1996 

1.10 

2.4 

1.20 

4.70 

1997 

1.10 

2.4 

1.20 

4.70 

1998 

1.10 

2.4 

1.20 

4.70 

1999 

1.10 

1.8 

1,20 

4.10 

2000 

1.10 

1.8 

1.20 

4.10 

2001 

1.10 

1.7 

1.20 

4.00 

2002 

1.10 

1.8 

1.20 

4.10 

2003 

1.10 

1.8 

1.20 

4.10 

2004 

1.10 

1.7 

1.20 

4.00 

2005 

1.10 

0.0 

1.20 

2,30 

2006 

1.10 

0.0 

1.20 

2.30 

2007 

1,10 

0.0 

1,20 

2.30 

2008 

1.10 

0.0 

1,20 

2.30 

2010 

1.10 

0.0 

1.20 

2.30 

2011 

1.10 

0.0 

1.20 

2.30 

2016 

1.10 

0.0 

0,00 

1.10 

Source: 

Briscoe,  Maph 

is,  Murray, 

and  Lament,  Inc. 

,  1982. 
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TABLE   4,3.6.1-8 

Corporate  License  Tax 
(millions  of  1582  $) 


Total  of 

Consol 

Consol 

Youngs 

Tanner 

Cumul ati  ve 

Year 

Level  1 

Level  2 

KME 

Creek 

Creek 

Scenario  Mines 

1987 

0.47 

0.47 

0.43 

0.00 

0.00 

0.90 

1988 

0.94 

0.94 

0.65 

0.00 

0,00 

1,59 

1989 

1.40 

1.40 

0.65 

0.32 

0.00 

2,37 

1990 

1.90 

1.90 

0.65 

0.79 

0.00 

3,34 

1991 

1.90 

1.90 

0.65 

1.30 

0.00 

3.85 

1992 

1.90 

1.90 

0.65 

1.30 

0.00 

3,85 

1993 

1.90 

1.90 

0.65 

1.30 

0.00 

3,85 

1994 

1.90 

1.90 

0.65 

1.30 

0.00 

3,85 

1995 

1.90 

1.90 

0.65 

1.30 

0.00 

3,85 

199b 

1.90 

2.40 

0.65 

1.30 

0.00 

4,35 

1997 

1.90 

2.40 

0.65 

1.30 

0.00 

4.35 

1998 

0.00 

2.80 

0.65 

1.30 

0.47 

5,22 

1999 

0.00 

3.80 

0.65 

1.30 

0.79 

6.54 

2000 

0.00 

3.80 

0.65 

1.30 

1.10 

6.85 

2001 

0.00 

3.80 

0.65 

1.30 

1.30 

7.05 

2002 

0.00 

3.80 

0.65 

1.30 

1.40 

7.15 

2003 

0.00 

3.80 

0.65 

1.30 

1.60 

7,35 

2004 

0.00 

3.80 

0.41 

1.30 

1.60 

7.11 

2005 

0.00 

3.80 

0.00 

1,30 

1,60 

6.70 

200b 

0.00 

3.80 

0.00 

1.30 

1,60 

6.70 

2007 

0.00 

3.80 

0.00 

1,30 

1,60 

6.70 

2008 

0.00 

3.80 

0.00 

1,30 

1,60 

6.70 

2009 

0.00 

3.80 

0.00 

1.30 

1.60 

6.70 

2010 

0.00 

3.80 

0.00 

1.30 

1.60 

6.70 

2011 

0,00 

3.80 

0.00 

1.30 

1.60 

6.70 

2012 

0.00 

0,00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.60 

1.60 

2013 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,60 

1.60 

2014 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.60 

1.60 

2015 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,60 

1.60 

Source:     Briscoe,  Maphis,  Murray,   and  Lamont,    Inc.,   1982. 

Note:     Corporate  License  Tax  =   .0675  x  Gross   sales  x  Percent  of  net 
income.     Gross  sales  =  No.   tons/year  x  Gross  price/ton.     Gross  prices 
for  each  mine  are : 

a.  Consol    Levels  1    and  2  --  $23.30 

b.  KME   —   $21.43 

c.  Young  and  Tanner  Creek   --   $10.90 
Percent  of  net  income  is  assumed  to  be  15*. 
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All   of   the  mining  projects   in   the  baseline  and  cumulative  scenarios  yield  peak   revenues  of   $11.4 
million   in  2003.     Annual   revenues   average  about   flO  million   from  1998  to  2004, 

Total  revenues 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.6.1-9,  all  revenues  derived  from  the  baseline  mines  during  the  entire  projection 
period  would  total  $2.4  billion.^  As  shown  in  Table  4.3.6.1-10,  the  cumulative  scenario  mines  would 
generate  an  additional  $2.9  billion  dollars  from  1985  to  2015.  As  shown  in  Table  4.3.6.1-11,  projections 
indicate  that  if  all  proposed  mines  become  operational,  the  state  would  have  received  cumulative  revenues 
of  $5.3  billion  by  2015. 

Current  distribution  of  revenues 

The  state  levied  6-mill  property  tax  is  earmarked  for  the  University  Millage  Fund  which  supports  the 
state  university  system.  Portions  can  be  used  for  other  educational  purposes. 

The  coal  severance  tax  is  distributed  according  to  the  formula  adopted  for  use  in  1980  (Thompson  1980). 

Coal  Trust  Fund  50% 

State  General  Fund  19.50% 

Local  Impact  and  Education  Fund            18.25% 

Other  uses  12.25% 

Revenues  received  from  the  resource  indemnity  trust  fund  tax  are  placed  in  the  trust  and  legacy  fund. 

The  corporate  license  tax  is  divided  among  the  school  foundation  program  (25  percent),  bond  retirement 
sinking  funds  (11  percent),  and  the  general  fund  (64  percent). 

4.3.6.2  Federal  Royalty  Payments 

A  number  of  the  mines  in  the  baseline  and  with-project  scenarios  have  leases  on  federal  coal:   Big 
Horn,  Decker,  Spring  Creek,  KME  (Wolf  Mountain),  and  Consol  (CX).  Table  4.3.6.2-1  shows  the  royalty  pay- 
ments that  would  accrue  to  the  federal  government  under  the  mine  production  assumed  for  the  cumulative 
scenario.  Federal  royalty  revenues  would  exceed  $100  million  from  1992  through  1995,  and  would  be  greater 
than  $30  million  from  1986  through  2014. 

4.3.7  Transportation 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  and  impact  forecasts  for  rail  and  road  transportation.  The  impact 
forecasts  are  presented  here  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  subsequent  chapters. 

4.3.7.1  Rail 

The  Burlington   Northern   (BN)   east-west  mainline  through  Montana  east  of   Huntley   averages   four  merchan- 
dise trains  per  day  and  one  unit  coal    train  per  day,    in  each  direction.     This   is   the  eauivalent  of   thirty- 


This  figure    includes   state  royalty  taxes   from  the  Absaloka  Mine  as   shown. 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-9 

Total   Revenues  by  Category 

Baseline  Mines 

(millions  of  1982  $) 


Property 

State  Royalty 

Coal 

Corporate 

Year 

Tax 

(Absaloka  Mine) 

Severance 

RIOT 

License 

Total 

198k 

0.74 

0.21 

58.2 

0.97 

2.80 

62.92 

1983 

0.73 

0.17 

56.1 

0.94 

2.80 

60.74 

1984 

0.71 

0.17 

66.3 

1.10 

2.69 

70.97 

1985 

0.82 

0.17 

74.2 

1.24 

3.18 

79.61 

1986 

0.91 

0.26 

85.7 

1.16 

3.61 

91.64 

1987 

1.00 

0.35 

86.8 

1.45 

4.13 

93.73 

1988 

1.00 

0.35 

90.9 

1.52 

4.18 

97.95 

1989 

1.10 

0.52 

90.5 

1.51 

4.34 

97.97 

1990 

1.10 

0.52 

95.0 

1.59 

4.34 

102.55 

1991 

1.10 

0.70 

93.5 

1.56 

4.56 

101.42 

1992 

1.10 

0.70 

97.9 

1.63 

4.56 

105.89 

1993 

1.20 

0.52 

97.9 

1.63 

4.70 

105.95 

1994 

1.20 

0.00 

97.9 

1.63 

4.70 

105.43 

1995 

1.20 

O.OC 

97.9 

1.63 

4.70 

105.43 

199b 

1.20 

0.00 

97.9 

1.63 

4.70 

105.43 

1997 

1.20 

0.00 

97.9 

1.63 

4.70 

105.43 

1998 

1.20 

0.00 

82.4 

1.37 

4.70 

89.67 

1999 

1.00 

0.00 

82.4 

1.37 

4.10 

88.87 

2000 

1.00 

0.00 

82.0 

1.37 

4.10 

88.47 

2001 

1.00 

0.00 

82.4 

1.37 

4.00 

88.77 

2002 

1.00 

0.00 

82.4 

1.37 

4.10 

88.87 

2003 

1.00 

0.00 

82.4 

1.34 

4.10 

88.84 

2004 

0.94 

0.00 

46.7 

0.78 

4.00 

52.42 

2005 

0.64 

0.00 

46.7 

0.78 

2.30 

50.42 

2006 

0.64 

0.00 

46.7 

0.78 

2.30 

50.42 

2007 

0.64 

0.00 

46.7 

0.78 

2.30 

50.42 

2008 

0.64 

0.00 

46.7 

0.78 

2.30 

50.42 

2009 

0.64 

0.00 

46.7 

0.78 

2.30 

50.42 

2010 

0.65 

0.00 

46.7 

0.78 

2.30 

50.43 

2015 

0.36 

0.00 

22.2 

0.37 

1.10 

24.03 

Total 

27.66 

4.64 

2,227.7 

36.84 

108.69 

2,405.53 

Source:     Briscoe,   Maphis,  Murray,   and  Lament,    Inc.,   1982. 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-10 

Cumulative  Total s 
(millions  of  1982  $) 


Property 

Coal 

Resource 

Corporate 

Year 

Tax 

Severance 

Indemnity 

License 

Total 

1985 

0.06 

0.0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

1986 

0.17 

18.8 

0.31 

0.00 

19.28 

1987 

0.45 

33.1 

0.55 

0.90 

35.00 

1988 

0.62 

49.3 

0.83 

1.59 

52.34 

1989 

0.81 

68.7 

1.15 

2.37 

73.03 

1990 

0.94 

78.3 

1.32 

3.34 

83.90 

1991 

1.00 

78.3 

1.32 

3.85 

84.47 

1992 

1.00 

78.3 

1.32 

3.85 

84.47 

1993 

1.00 

78.3 

1.32 

3.85 

84.47 

1994 

1.00 

78.3 

1.32 

3.85 

84.47 

1995 

1.10 

88.1 

1.49 

3.85 

94,54 

1996 

1.10 

88.1 

1.49 

4.35 

95.04 

1997 

1.30 

107.5 

1.81 

4.35 

114.96 

1998 

1.60 

133.6 

2.24 

5.22 

142.66 

1999 

1.70 

140.0 

2.35 

6.54 

150.59 

2000 

1.80 

143.2 

2.41 

6.85 

154.26 

2001 

1.80 

146.4 

2.46 

7.05 

157.71 

2002 

1.80 

149.6 

2.52 

7.15 

161.07 

2003 

1.80 

144.7 

2.43 

7.35 

156.28 

2004 

1.70 

136.1 

2.29 

7.11 

147.20 

2005 

1.70 

136.1 

2.29 

6.70 

146.79 

2006 

1.70 

136.1 

2.29 

6.70 

146.79 

2007 

1.70 

136.1 

2.29 

6.70 

146.79 

2008 

1.70 

136.1 

2.29 

6.70 

146.79 

2009 

1.70 

136.1 

2.29 

6.70 

146.79 

2010 

1.70 

32.1 

2.29 

6.70 

146.79 

2015 

0.53 

32.1 

0.55 

1.60 

34.78 

Total 

33.48 

2,687.4 

45.22 

125.22 

2,891.32 

Source 

:     Briscoe, 

Maphis,  Murray 

,   and  Lamont, 

Inc.,   1982. 
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TABLE   4.3.6.1-11 


Total    Revenues 

Baseline  and 

Al  ternati  ves 

(mil  1  ions 

of  1982 

$) 

Year 

Baseline 

Al  ternati  ves 

Total 

198i: 

62.92 

0.00 

62.92 

1983 

60.74 

0.00 

60.74 

1984 

70.97 

/ 

0.00 

70.97 

1985 

79.61 

0.06 

79.67 

1986 

91.64 

19.28 

110.92 

1987 

93.73 

35.00 

128.73 

1988 

97.95 

52.34 

150.29 

1989 

97.97 

73.03 

171.00 

1990 

102.55 

83.90 

186.45 

1991 

101.42 

84.47 

185.89 

1992 

105.89 

84.47 

190.36 

1993 

105.95 

84.47 

190.42 

1994 

105.43 

84.47 

189.90 

1995 

105.43 

94.54 

199.97 

1996 

105.43 

95.04 

200.47 

1997 

105.43 

114.96 

220.39 

1998 

89.67 

142.66 

232.33 

1999 

88.87 

150.59 

239.46 

2000 

88.47 

154.26 

242.73 

2001 

88.77 

157.71 

246.48 

2002 

88.87 

161.07 

249.94 

2003 

88.84 

156.28 

245.12 

2004 

52.42 

147.20 

1S9.62 

2005 

50.42 

146.79 

197.21 

2006 

50.42 

146.79 

197.21 

2007 

50.42 

146.79 

197.21 

2008 

50.42 

146.79 

197.21 

2009 

50,42 

146.79 

197.21 

2010 

50.43 

146.79 

197.22 

2015 

24.03 

34.78 

58.81 

Total 

2,405.53 

2 

,891.32 

5,296.85 

Source:     Briscoe,  Maphis,  Murray,   and  Lament,    Inc.,   1982. 
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TABLE  4,3.6.2-1 

Federal    Royalty  Payments 
(thousands  of  1982  $) 


Spring 

Wolf 

Year 

Big  Horn 

Decker 

Creek 

Mountain 

Consol 

Total 

1983 

0 

$1,063 

$280 

0 

0 

$1,343 

1984 

0 

13,805 

420 

0 

0 

14 

225 

1985 

$138 

13,983 

4,988 

0 

0 

19 

109 

1986 

821 

15,711 

13.780 

0 

0 

30 

312 

1987 

1,016 

27,854^* 

13,780 

$5,358 

0 

48 

008 

1988 

166 

28,354 

13,780 

7.801 

$5,500 

55 

601 

1989 

0 

28,074 

13,780 

8.036 

11.000 

66 

890 

1990 

0 

28,031 

13,780 

8,036 

16.500 

69 

347 

1991 

0 

27,005 

13,780 

8,036 

22.100 

70 

921 

1992 

0 

26.822 

13,780 

38,643 

22,100 

101 

345 

1993 

0 

26,883 

13,780 

38,643 

22.300 

101 

606 

1994 

0 

25,096 

13,780 

38,643 

22.800 

100 

319 

1995 

0 

25,523 

13.780 

38,643 

22.900 

100 

846 

1996 

0 

26,822 

13.780 

38.643 

16,900 

96 

145 

1997 

0 

23,917 

13.780 

19.535 

25.000 

82 

232 

1998 

0 

17,848 

13,780 

19.535 

24,500 

75 

663 

1999 

0 

15.253 

13,780 

19.535 

32.600 

81 

168 

2000 

0 

15,083 

13,780 

19.535 

37,700 

86 

098 

2001 

0 

12.633 

13,780 

19.535 

34.100 

80 

048 

2002 

34 

14,480 

13,780 

3.461 

33.100 

63 

855 

2003 

1,056 

14,069 

13.780 

3.461 

43.000 

75 

366 

2004 

1,116 

0 

13,780 

3.461 

43,700 

53 

057 

2005 

592 

0 

13,780 

0 

43,900 

58 

272 

2006 

0 

0 

13,780 

0 

47.100 

60 

880 

2007 

0 

0 

13,780 

0 

47,500 

61 

280 

2008 

0 

0 

13,780 

0 

47,700 

61 

480 

2009 

0 

0 

13.780 

0 

47,700 

61 

480 

2010 

0 

0 

13,780 

0 

47,700 

61 

480 

2011 

0 

0 

13,780 

0 

47,700 

61 

480 

2012 

0 

0 

13,780 

0 

47,700 

61 

480 

2013 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47,700 

47 

700 

2014 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47,700 

47 

700 

2015 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

Based  on  FOB  prices  per  ton: 

Big  Horn  $15.00  (est.) 

Decker  18.07 

Spring  Creek  15.  75 

Wolf  Mountain  21.43 

Consol  23.30 


Based  on  the  following  royalty  rates: 
Big  Horn  12.5^^  FOB 

Decker  15  or  20^/ton   (depending  upon 

lease,   then)   12.5^  FOB 
Spring  Creek     202!/ton,   then 

12.5*c  FOB 
KME  12.5^  FOB 

Consol  Royalties  calculated  by  Consol 


Source:     Briscoe,   Maphis,   Murray,   and  Lament.   1983. 
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five  trains  per  week  in  each  direction.  The  BN  mainline  from  Huntley  south  through  Big  Horn  County  to 
Sheriaan  handles  nine  to  ten  merchandise  trains  per  day  and  two  unit  coal  trains  each  direction,  or  a 
total  of  about  seventy-five  trains  per  week.  From  Sheridan,  the  BN  mainline  runs  eastward  through  Cleai- 
mont  to  Campbell  County.  This  line  averages  about  four  trains  per  day  each  direction,  or  thirty  trains 
per  week. 

No  recent  forecasts  of  rail  traffic  on  these  lines  have  been  identified.  Consequently,  it  has  been 
conservatively  assumed  that  these  traffic  volumes  will  remain  constant  through  the  forecast  period,  in  the 
absence  of  Decker  area  mine  developments.  Thus,  baseline  future  rail  traffic  has  been  assumed  to  equal 
present  traffic. 

To nnages/oesti nations 

Table  2.2.6.1-1  showed  the  peak  production  levels  of  coal  expected  for  each  of  the  three  proposed 
mines  and  the  possible  expansions  of  Consol  Level  and  Youngs  CreeK   mines;  tne  taole  also  indicated  the 
nunber  of  unit  trains  required  to  haul  the  coal. 

Approximately  one  half  of  the  3  million  tons  per  year  of  coal  produced  at  the  KME  Mine  is  expected  to 
be  snipped  south  through  Wyoming;  the  other  1.5  million  tons  per  year  would  move  north  through  Big  Horn 
County  to  the  Midwest.  The  coal  from  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine  is  planned  for  sale  to  the  Midwest  and  would 
be  snippeo  north  through  Big  Horn  County. 

Thus,  beginning  in  1998,  a  peak  of  27.5  million  tons  per  year  (mmty)  would  be  shipped  through  Big  Horn 
County  to  points  in  the  Midwest.  One  and  a  half  million  tons  per  year  would  be  shipped  south  on  the  BN 
mainline  through  Wyoming,  assuming  that  coal  from  the  Consol  Mine  would  be  shippeo  east.   If  Consol  coal 
is  shipped  south,  a  total  of  17.5-18  mmty  would  be  shipped  through  Big  Horn  County  during  1998-2013  ana, 
at  peak,  11.5  mmty  would  be  shipped  south  through  Sheridan  County. 

Number  of  unit  trains,  routes 

Table  4.3.7.1-1  shows  the  tonnage  and  number  of  unit  trains  that  would  be  shipped  east  via  Big  Horn 
County  and  south  througn  Sheriaan  County  --  assLining  that  coal  from  the  Consol  Mine  would  be  sold  in  the 
Midwest  or  in  eastern  states.  Table  4.3.7.1-2  presents  the  same  information  under  the  alternative  assump- 
tion that  Consol  coal  is  sold  and  shipped  to  southern  destinations. 

An  estimated  2,750  to  2,800  additional  unit  coal  trains  per  year  woula  oe  requirec  to  move  coai  from 
the  Consol,  KME,  and  Youngs  Creek  mines  through  Big  Horn  County  to  the  BN  east-west  mainline  at  Huntley 
during  1998  to  2013.  One  hundred  and  fifty  coal  trains  per  year  would  haul  coal  south  from  the  KME  Mine 
via  the  BN  line  east  of  Sheridan. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.7.1-2,  coal  from  the  Consol  Mine  would  be  shipped  south,  ano  Big  Horn  County 
would  realize  a  peak  increase  in  unit  trains  of  1,750  to  1,800  between  1998  and  2013.  An  additional  1,150 
unit  trains  woula  move  through  Sheriaan  County  during  1996  and  2006. 

Impacts 

Tne  primary  impact  from  the  increased  number  of  coal  trains  woula  be  vehicular  traffic  delays  at  "at 
graae"  railroad  crossings.  A  unit  train  would  take  approximately  four  minutes  to  clear  a  crossing  in  an 
uroan  area,  and  one  to  two  minutes  in  rural  areas  where  trains  travel  at  faster  speeds.  The  delays  woulc 
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create  an  inconvenience  to  motorists,  and  could  create  serious  problems  when  emergency  vehicles  are 
stopped  and  delayed  while  responding  to  a  call.  The  city  of  Sheridan  has  recently  completed  a  study  of 
such  grade  crossings,  a  reflection  that  current  delays  have  reached  the  level  of  public  concern. 

The  increased  number  of  trains  would  increase  the  number  of  opportunities  for  train-vehicle  accidents 
on  "at  grade"  crossings.  The  grade  crossing  of  the  Decker  spur  at  Highway  314  would  be  particularly  haz- 
ardous and  would  also  create  a  delay  time  of  about  two  minutes  per  train  passage.  Hardin  and  Sheridan 
would  experience  a  significant  increase  in  coal  train  traffic  and  could  expect  considerable  vehicle  delays 
at  grade-level  crossings  because  of  higher  vehicle  volumes  in  those  cities. 

Communities'  downline  from  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties  would  also  experience  increased  delays  on 
"at  grade"  crossings.  The  amount  of  overall  delay  in  any  community  depends  on  the  vehicle  traffic  volume 
at  the  grade  level  crossings  and  on  the  availability  of  optional  nearby  grade  separations.  Delay  time, 
and  the  resulting  impact,  is  increased  in  downline  communities  where  coal  trains,  stopped  for  crew 
changes,  maintenance,  or  switching  operation,  block  grade-level  crossings. 

A  further  impact  would  be  the  loss  of  agricultural  land  to  railroad  right-of-way.  Assuming  an  average 
eighty-foot  right-of-way,  the  Youngs  Creek  Mine  would  require  conversion  of  approximately  175  acres  with 
its  proposed  eighteen-mile  spur  line.  The  Consol  Level  2  Mine  proposes  52  acres  in  rail  spur  and  loop  (a 
large  portion  of  the  acreage  would  be  within  the  permitted  area).  The  KME  Mine  would  require  conversion 
of  approximately  20  acres  for  its  spur  line.  The  total  conversion  to  railroad  right-of-way  would  be 
approximately  250  acres.  Most  of  that  land  is  currently  used  for  grazing. 

4,3.7.2  Roaa 

The  forecasts  of  traffic  and  other  road  transportation  effects  for  the  nonreservation  portion  of  the 
road  network  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Highways.  The  new  road  on  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation between  Lodge  Grass  and  Youngs  Creek-Decker  is  not  assumed  constructed  under  the  baseline  fore- 
cast. Thus,  traffic  growth  on  FAS  314  between  Busby  and  Decker  would  be  the  principal  phenomenon  treated 
in  the  baseline  case.  This  growth  is  assumed  proportionate  to  direct  employment  in  the  Spring  Creek  and 
Deckers  mines.  Baseline  ADT  forecast  thus  become: 


1980 

1985 

1990 

1995 

2000 

2010 

2015 

FAS   314  ADT 

140 

145 

170 

165 

150 

140 

140 

4.3.8  Outdoor  Recreation 

This  section  describes  baseline  forecast  conditions  (see  Table  4.3.8-1)  as  well  as  the  with-project 
forecasts  (see  Table  4.3.8-2)  and  a  discussion  of  sensitive  areas  or  issues  apparent  under  current  and 
basel  ine  conditions. 

The  baseline  and  with-project  forecasts  are  combined  in  this  section  for  easy  and  convenient  compari- 
son of  effects  and  to  avoid  extensive  repetition  in  the  later  chapters.  The  reader  will  be  referred  back 
to  these  forecast  tables  in  subsequent  chapters  where  with-project  effects  are  discussed. 

Table  4.3.8-1  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  regional  outdoor  recreation  in  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan 
counties  in  terms  of  anticipated  demand  (recreation  days)  for  selected  activities  for  the  years  1990, 
2000,  and  2010.  These  particular  years  were  chosen  because  they  correspond  to  the  build-up  and  peak 
enployment  years  for  all  mine  project  scenarios  as  well  as  allowing  convenient  ten-year  comparisons  for 
impact  forecasting  (see  Appendix  F  for  recreation  demand  factors  and  forecasts  for  all  years  1983-2015.) 
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The  forecasts  were  derived  from  participation  rate  estimates  for  Wyoming  and  Montana  and  from  popula- 
tion projections  generated  by  the  economic/demographic  model.  For  Wyoming,  detailed  participation  rate 
data  were  available;  hence,  some  fluctuation  is  evident  across  activities.  As  shown  in  Table  4.3.8-1,  thi 
percent  change  in  forecast  from  1990-2000  demand  is  within  the  range  of  4  to  15  percent  for  all  activities 
except  power  boating  (-12  percent)  and  horseback  riding  (-3  percent).  During  the  decade  from  2000-2010, 
slightly  larger  increases  in  demand  (7  to  19  percent)  are  anticipated  for  all  activities  (except  power- 
boating  and  horseback  riding)  which  show  changes  of  -8  and  0  percent,  respectively.  Between  2010  and 
2015,  Sheriaan  County's  baseline  population  is  forecast  to  decline  from  31,633  peoples  to  31,507  people. 
However,  because  recreation  days  per  person  will  only  increase  slightly  over  the  period,  total  recreation 
days  in  2015  will  be  very  close  to  total  recreation  days  in  2010.  Over  the  twenty-year  period,  cross 
country  skiing,  snowmobi 1 ing,  and  downhill  skiing  should  experience  the  greatest  gain  in  popularity  in 
Wyoming. 

Power  boating  is  affected  by  an  anticipated  decline  in  the  average  number  of  participation  days  per 
person,  while  horseback  riding  is  affected  by  declines  in  both  average  number  of  participation  days  per 
person  ana  the  percentage  of  the  population  participating  in  the  activity. 

Unfortunately,  limited  data  on  participation  rates  for  Montana  required  that  the  1979  rates  be  held 
constant  throughout  the  forecast  period.  Thus,  the  baseline  and  impact  projections  for  Montana  show  a 
gradual  increase  in  recreation  days  that  parallels  the  population  increases  for  all  years  of  the  forecast 
period  (1983-2015).  Overall,  each  activity  is  expected  to  increase  Oy    10  percent  between  1990  and  2000 
and  by  another  11  percent  between  2000  and  2010,  for  a  22  percent  increase  over  the  1990-2010  period.  The 
recreation  days  for  each  activity  then  increase  by  7  percent  between  2010  and  2015. 

M   this  point,  it  is  important  to  note  that  while  available  data  for  Wyoming  and  Montana  are  presented 
by  activity  and  while  popularity  trends  for  activities  in  Wyoming  can  be  projected,  it  is  impossible  to 
allocate  any  of  the  recreation  aays  for  a  given  activity  to  a  specific  recreation  site.  Therefore,  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  estimates  of  use  must  be  considered  together  for  the  two-county  region.  Based 
on  Table  4.3.8-1,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  capacity  of  regional  outdoor  recreation  areas  (including 
USPS,  NPS,  state,  and  other  public  lands)  is  adequate  for  all  types  of  activities.  Supply  and  demand  date 
for  the  Bighorn  National  Forest  are  shown  in  Appendix  F  as  an  example  of  one  area's  recreational  capac- 
ity. Although  a  direct  comparison  of  the  agencies'  projected  capacities  and  the  participation  data  of 
this  report  cannot  be  made,  it  can  be  concluded  that  significant  adverse  impacts  to  outdoor  recreational 
areas  in  the  region  will  not  be  experienced,  given  their  capacity  levels  and  the  stated  management  objec- 
tives. Even  so,  there  are  a  number  of  special  considerations,  of  sensitive  areas/issues  that  affect 
interpretation  of  these  data. 

First,  the  data  indicate  that  regional  outdoor  recreation  areas  collectively  have  sufficient  capacity 
to  accommodate  substantial  increases  in  population.  However,  unequal  distribution  of  recreationists  (over 
the  aays  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year,  sites  and  activities)  will  undoubtedly  cause  overcrowding  in 
particular  areas/facilities.  The  camping  and  picnic  areas  in  Bighorn  National  Forest  ire   already  at  cap- 
acity on  weekends,  ana  the  trails  of  the  Cloud  Peak  Primitive  Area  are  the  most  heavily  used  in  the  for- 
est. Additionally,  at  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  where  an  estimatea  77  percent  of  all 
visitors  originate  from  Wyoming  and  Montana,  peak  demand  occurs  at  camping  and  boating  sites  during  five 
to  six  weekends  a  year  (National  Park  Service  1981).  Similar  unequalness  of  demand  is  likely  to  prevail 
throughout  the  baseline  forecast  period.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  total  resource  avail- 
ability, people  tend  to  recreate  close  to  home,  seek  out  areas  with  environmental  diversity,  and  show  a 
greater  interest  in  dispersed  recreation,  conditions  at  particular  sites  during  periods  of  peak  demand  can 
be  expected  to  worsen  over  the  forecast  period. 

With  any  of  the  proposed  Decker  area  mines,  a  majority  of  workers  are  expected  to  resioe  in  and  aroup^ 
Sheridan,  ana  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Bighorn  National  Forest  and  state-managed  recreation 
areas  close  to  Sheriaan  will  oe  most  affectea  by  the  recreational   activities  of  this  new  population. 
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A  1982  survey  of  mine  workers  in  the  Decker  and  Sheridan  areas  established  that  hunting,  fishing,  ar^ 
camping  are  the  most  frequently  pursued  activities  of  mine  employees  (Mountain  West  Research-North,  Inc. 
1982).  It  is  expected  that  mine  workers  on  the  Decker  area  mines,  most  of  whom  will  reside  in  the  Sher- 
idan area,  will  have  preferences  similar  to  those  of  the  surveyed  mine  workers,  will  purchase  in-state  (as 
opposed  to  Montana)  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  and  will  use  nearby  recreation  areas,  f^lthough  the 
effects  cannot  be  quantified  from  current  data,  there  would  clearly  be  increased  pressure  on  local  envi- 
ronmental and  wildlife  resources  under  all  with-project  scenarios. 

Population  increases  in  Sheridan  County  are  already  perceived  as  contributing  to  conflicts  among  var- 
ious recreation  user  groups  and  between  recreationists  and  private  landowners.  For  example,  the  "trespass 
fee"  charged  by  an  increasing  number  of  private  landowners  is  a  compensating  measure  for  trampling,  dis- 
turbance of  property,  and  littering  brought  on  by  a  simple  increase  in  the  nunbers  of  sportsmen  desiring 
access  to  good  hunting  and  fishing  areas.  Furthermore,  long-time  resident  hunters  and  fishermen  generally 
perceive  a  decline  in  the  numbers  of  prime  big  game  and  fish.  Some  animosity  also  exists  between  outfit- 
ters and  hikers  because  of  occasional  destruction/theft  at  basecamps  and  rutted,  messy  trails  from  horse 
traffic.  These  areas  of  tension  are  likely  to  continue  under  baseline  and  with-project  conditions. 

Finally,  perceived  crowding  (real  or  imagined)  affects  the  enjoyment  or  satisfaction  an  individual 
derives  from  a  recreational  experience.   In  the  case  of  a  backpacker  seeking  solitude  and  isolation  in  the 
Cloud  Peak  Primitive  Area,  contact  with  one  or  two  other  people  may  reduce  the  quality  of  his/her  wilder- 
ness experience.  Tolerance  for  greater  or  lesser  contacts  with  others  varies  among  individual  recreation- 
ists and  groups  depending  on  factors  such  as  recreational  objectives  and  sociability.  Consequently,  in 
addition  to  the  current  problems  of  heavily  used  trails  in  the  Cloud  Peak  Primitive  Area,  there  is  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  this  finite  wilderness/forest  resource  can  continue  to  provide  substantial  oppor- 
tunities for  isolation  given  population  pressures  resulting  from  the  growing  nunber  of  youthful,  active 
people  and  a  growing  interest  in  dispersed,  off-trail  recreation.  This  will  be  an  important  issue  under 
both  baseline  and  impact  conditions. 

In  summary,  projections  of  demand  in  terms  of  recreation  days  show  that  regional  outdoor  recreation 
areas,  in  aggregate,  have  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  projected  baseline  populations.  However,  the 
distribution  of  recreationists  among  the  available  regional  sites  to  prevent  over-crowding  at  some  sites 
presents  a  critical  problem  for  resource  managers  under  both  baseline  and  with-project  conditions. 

Generally,  government  agencies  employ  management  strategies  and  techniques  designed  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  natural  environment  and  the  viability  of  wildlife  populations  and  habitat  while  maximiz- 
ing recreation  opportunities  and  various  consumptive  uses  (such  as  timber  and  hunting).   It  is  expected 
that  managing  agencies  will  need  to  pay  increasing  attention  to  the  issues  outlined  in  this  section. 
Agencies  may  institute  more  restrictive  regulatory  measures  in  an  effort  to  balance  the  supplies  and 
aemands  for  various  recreational  resources.   In  any  case,  with  time,  more  people  using  finite  public 
resources  will  put  pressure  on  the  resources  and/or  on  the  agencies'  ability  to  manage  the  resources  in 
accordance  with  stated  objectives. 


4.3.9  Land  Use 

In  this  section,  future  land  use  changes  for  the  two-county  study  area  under  baseline  conditions  are 
discussed.   Included  in  the  tables  presented  in  this  section  are  with-project  impacts  for  each  of  the  pro- 
posed mining  projects  as  well  as  the  cumulative  scenario.  Although  the  with-project  forecasts  are  pre- 
sented here  to  facilitate  comparison  to  baseline,  the  discussion  of  these  projections  is  included  in 
chapters  7  to  10  along  with  an  analysis  of  the  primary  land  use  impacts  resulting  from  on-site  development 
of  each  mining  operation. 


4.3.9.1  Constraints 

The  primary  constraint  limiting  the  forecasting  of  land  use  impacts  is  the  lack  of  complete,  readily 
available  inventory  data  for  either  Big  Horn  or  Sheridan  county.  The  categories  of  land  use  for  which 
information  is  particularly  desirable  are:   (1)  urban/rural  residential,  (2)  comnercial,  (3)  industrial, 
and  (4)  puDlic/quasi-public.   Ideally,  the  information  about  each  land  use  category  would  include  the  cur- 
rent nunber  of  acres  in  a  specific  use  as  well  as  the  number  of  acres  vacant  but  designated  or  zoned  to 
their  use.  Forecasted  acreage  needs  under  baseline  and  with-project  conditions  would  then  be  compared  to 
the  "existing"  and  "vacant"  figures.  Where  future  land  needs  could  be  met  by  vacant  acreages  for  a  desig- 
nated category  of  use,  no  impacts  would  be  expected  to  occur.   Impacts  would  occur  when  there  was  insuf- 
ficient vacant  acreage  and  where  available  conversion  of  lands  from  another  use  would  be  impossible  or 
incompatible  with  wise  planning  objectives.  Unfortunately,  current  land  use  information  is  sketchy  or 
unavailable  for  the  predominantly  rural  and  agricultural  Big  Horn  and  Sheridan  counties. 

Table  3.2.9.2-1  provides  1980  land  use  information  for  Big  Horn  County  as  constructed  from  U.S.  Census 
and  Montana  Department  of  Revenue  data.  Table  3.2.9.2-5  shows  1980  land  use  acreages  for  Sheridan  County 
as  they  appear  in  the  1981  update  of  the  Sheridan  County  comprehensive  plan.  Both  sets  of  information 
present  particular  problems  for  impact  forecasting.  The  Big  Horn  County  data  are  extremely  limited. 
Conversely,  the  Sheridan  County  data  are  more  detailed,  but  virtually  inapplicable  due  to  definitional 
problems.  For  example,  the  1980  acreage  figure  for  the  urban  residential  category  is  37,339,  This  figure 
misrepresents  existing  land  use  because  it  includes  many  acres  of  agricultural  land  "where  the  possibility 
for  urban  development  is  very  high"  (CSSA/Wyoming  1981).  Similarly,  the  1980  county  total  for  industrial 
uses  is  uncharacteristically  high  because  it  includes  not  only  the  more  stable  urban  industries  and  opera- 
tional mining  activities  but  numerous  abandoned  mining  sites  as  well. 

Due  to  the  previously  described  constraints,  land  use  forecasts  in  this  report  are  necessarily 
restricted  to  a  simple  determination  of  acreage  needs  based  on  economic/demographic  data.  Urban,  rural 
residential,  and  commercial  land  uses  are  the  categories  for  which  future  acreage  needs  are  projected. 
Industrial  acreage  needs  have  been  excluded  because  of  the  tremendous  and  indeterminable  range  of  stand- 
aras  (acres  per  employees)  that  could  be  applied  depending  on  the  type  of  industries  considered. 

Where  possible,  urban  residential  impacts  are  assessed  by  comparison  to  housing  data  (see  sections 
3.3.2.3  and  3.6.2.3)  and  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  city  and  county  planning  organizations  that  were 
described  in  the  Section  3.2.9  (existing  environment).  Rural  residential  and  commercial  acreage  needs  are 
included  and  described  as  an  important  guide  to  planners  and  as  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  change 
to  expect  in  these  areas. 

4.3.9.2  Big  Horn  County  --  Baseline  Land  Use  Forecasts 

The  1974  Big  Horn  County  comprehensive  plan  directs  future  residential  developments  to  existing  urban 
centers  while  discouraging  low-density  development  in  rural  areas.   In  addition,  it  strongly  discourages 
the  development  of  the  county's  best  agricultural  lands.  Thus,  future  land  use  change  associated  with 
population  and  employment  growth  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  and  around  existing  townsites. 

Big  Horn  County  enforces  subdivision  and  sanitation  regulations  and  can  regulate  the  design  and  qual- 
ity of  subdivisions  and  mobile  home  parks.  However,  legal  exemptions  in  the  state  subdivision  law  allow 
piecemeal  land  divisions  without  local  review  and  prevent  the  county  from  effectively  regulating  lana 
divisions.  Big  Horn  County's  lack  of  zoning  or  land  use  permit  regulations  will  handicap  the  county  in 
achieving  its  land  use  goals  and  objectives. 
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Urban  residential 

As  the  county  seat,  urban  development  is  concentrated  in  and  around  Hardin.  Land  within  the  Hardin 
city  limits  is  almost  entirely  developed.  U.S.  Census  data  for  1980  report  1,360  houses  in  Hardin  for  a 
gross  estimate  of  272  acres  in  current  residential  use  (using  0.2  acres  per  unit  standard).  Recently, 
Hardin  annexed  a  subdivision  with  137  single-family,  multifamily,  and  mobile  home  lots  totaling  approxi- 
mately 27  acres,   '\nother  26-acre  subdivision  under  consideration  for  annexation  brings  the  total  number 
of  designated  residential  acres  to  325. 

Haroin  has  adopted  land  use  goals  and  policies  to  promote  high  quality,  orderly  development  within  its 
urban  area.  By  enforcing  its  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations  and  implementing  its  capital  improvements 
plan  and  an  annexation  plan,  the  city  can  assure  that  its  community  land  use  objectives  are  met  in  the 
face  of  new  growth. 

The  total  acreage  demand  for  urban  residential  land  in  Hardin  under  baseline  conditions  is  shown  in 
Table  4.3.9.2-1.   It  appears  that  acreage  needs  can  be  met  by  existing  subdivisions  through  the  year 
1996.  Thereafter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  convert  72  additional  acres  to  residential  use  to  accomodate 
projected  demands  through  the  year  2015.   '\ppropriate  land  appears  to  be  available  west  and  south  of 
Hardin,  and  Hardin  officials  are  willing  to  incorporate  outlying  areas.  However,  Hardin's  eastern  and 
southern  expansion  is  restricted  by  the  Crow  Reservation  boundary,  which  influences  future  planning  deci- 
sions for  oraerly  and  controlled  growth. 

Rural  residential 

Big  Horn  County's  rural  lands  are  broken  up  by  ownership  boundaries,  the  most  significiant  of  which  is 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  constituting  approximately  43  percent  of  the  county's  total  land  area.  As 
previously  noted,  parcels  in  different  ownership  may  disrupt  natural  development  patterns.   In  this 
county,  however,  the  majority  of  the  remaining  land  base  is  in  private  lands  and,  as  such,  is  potentially 
developable. 

The  rural  residential  acreage  needs  for  the  entire  county  are  presented  in  Table  4.3.9.2-1,  based  on  a 
standard  of  0.8  acres  per  dwelling  unit  (see  methodology  Section  2.3.8).  The  total  acreage  needs  in  2015 
(1,410)  represent  a  42  percent  increase  over  those  in  1983  (994).  This  demand  is  expected  to  occur  close 
to  existing  towns  and  in  accordance  with  county  planning  goals,  although  there  is  no  indication  of  its 
exact  location.  Some  of  the  demand  could  be  accommodated  by  existing  platted  but  undeveloped  subdivi- 
sions. The  Spring  Creek  development  project  with  approximately  288  acres  for  residences,  roads,  and 
public  facilities  is  an  example  of  a  rural  subdivision  immediately  available  to  ease  future  anticipated 
housing  demanas  in  the  Decker  area. 


Comnerc  ial 


Big  Horn  County's  total  commercial  land  use  needs  for  1983  are  projected  at  38  acres  (see  Table 
4.3.9.2-1),  based  on  a  standard  of  0.02  acres  per  employee.  By  the  year  2015,  67  coimercial  land  acres 
would  be  required,  constituting  a  76  percent  increase  over  the  1983  needs.  As  with  rural  residential  lane 
uses,  the  commercial  acres  would  be  developed  in  urban  areas,  although  the  development  cannot  be  assigned 
to  particular  urban  centers.  Conmercial  development  is  directly  related  to  and  somewhat  dependent  on 
basic  residential  and  industrial  development. 
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TABLE   4.3.9.2-1 

Big  Horn  County  Future  Acreage  Needs 
(not   including   the  Reservation) 


Big  Horn  County 


1983 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


2005 


2010 


2015     Cotments 


Urban  Residential^ 
Basel  ine  Forecast*^ 
With-project   Impacts 

KME 

Consol  Level  1 

Consol  Level  2 

Youngs  Creek 

Cumulative 


'5 

279 

299 

321 

344 

357 

376 

397 

(1996)  325 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3C 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6C 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

5 

(1999)  lie 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

(1989)   3C 

0 

0 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

5 

(1997) 
(1999)  lie 

Rural   Residential 
Baseline  Forecast'' 
With-project   Impacts 

KME 

Consol  Level  1 

Consol  Level  2 

Youngs  CreeK 

Cumulative 

Commercial'^ 

Baseline  Forecast'* 
With-project   Impacts 

KME 

Consol  Level  1 

Consol  Level  2 

Youngs  Creek 

Cumulative 


994 


38 


1,006   1,070   1,121   1,164   1,206   1,287   1,410 


0 

0 

8 

10 

IOC 

-11 

-18 

-76 

0 

0 

22 

25C 

15 

22 

-10 

-58 

0 

0 

22 

25 

40 

38 

22 

-54 

(1999) 

42': 

0 

0 

5 

6 

6 

4 

-13 

-75 

(1989) 

9C 

39 


58 


43 


65 


47 


gic 


52 


56 


62 


59 


-26 


67 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

6 

7 

9 

2 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,    1983. 

a 
City  of  Haroin  --   non-Indians  and  Crow  Indians. 

D 
Total  demand  --  current  plus  future  impacts. 

Pean  year  forecasts  or  impacts. 

a 
Acreage  neeas  calculated  in  five-year  increments  resulting  in  approximate  pean  year/peak  aemanas. 

Note:  The  apparent  anomaly  observed  in  the  negative  acreage  figures  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
though  the  scenario  ana  oaseline  populations  in  rural  Big  Horn  County  are  approximately  equal,  in  2005, 
10  and  2015  their  age  compositions  differ.  As  noted  in  Section  2.3.3.2,  which  describes  the  housing 
del,  the  differences  in  age  composition  can  result  in  2005,  2010  and  2015  scenario  populations  having 
mana  for  fewer  housing  units  and  subsequently  less  residential  land  than  the  baseline  populations. 
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Topical  area  of  interest 

LarW  ownership  on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  divided  among  a  nurber  of  parties  (see  Section  3.2.9).  How- 
ever, the  tribe  is  attempting  to  buy  back  available  privately  owned  non-Indian  land  within  the  reservation 
boundaries  to  be  held  in  tribal  trust.  The  tribe  has  independent  authority  to  regulate  and  restrict  the 
use  of  its  own  lands. 

Table  4.3.9.2-2  presents  the  housing  demand  forecast  and  baseline  residential  acreage  needs  among  the 
Crow  Indians  for  the  study  period.  Because  baseline  population  and  subsequent  housing  demand  is  expected 
to  increase  naturally  and  be  accommodated  by  available  Crow  lands,  no  impacts  are  expected  for  any  of  the 
specific  or  cunulative  proposed  mining  scenarios. 

4.3.9.3  Sheridan  County  --  Baseline  Land  Use  Forecasts 

Through  enforcement  of  its  subdivision,  mobile  home,  and  sewage  disposal  regulations,  Sheridan  County 
can  carry  out,  to  some  degree,  its  policies  that  encourage  high  quality  development.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  zoning  or  other  land  use  regulations,  the  county  will  be  unable  to  fully  implement  its  policies 
of  protecting  the  Bighorn  Mountains'  east  front,  discouraging  development  on  agricultural  lands,  and  pro- 
tecting environmental  and  historic  features.  Such  a  county-wide  zoning  and  regulatory  plan  is  currently 
under  consideration. 

The  necessity  for  sound  county  zoning  regulations  is  emphasized  by  the  particularly  high  percentage  of 

privately  owned  land  in  the  county.  Private  lands,  as  opposed  to  federal,  state,  or  other  public  lands, 

are  developable  and  have  the  potential  for  conversion  to  so-called  "higher  and  better"  land  uses  unless  it 
is  zoned  and  regulated  by  county  government. 

The  baseline  and  with-project  forecasts  for  Sheridan  County  urban  residential  and  commercial  lands  are 
based  on  the  same  standards  used  in  Big  Horn  County  —  0.2  acres  per  dwelling  and  0.02  acres  per  employee, 
respectively.  The  rural  residential  standard  is  1.5  acres  per  dwelling  unit  which  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  that  used  for  Big  Horn  County. 

It  is  important  to  note  a  significant  mitigating  factor  that  affects  the  assessment  of  urban  resident- 
ial impacts  for  baseline  and  with-project  scenarios  in  the  greater  Sheridan  area.  Certain  existing  sub- 
division acreages  have  been  identified  for  future  development  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  help 
define  the  capacity  for  future  needs.  However,  the  updated  Sheridan  comprehensive  plan  makes  it  clear 
that  considerably  greater  peripheral  development  to  the  south  and  west  of  Sheridan  can  be  accommodated  and 
is  anticipated. 

The  plan  includes  a  proposed  transportation  scheme  that  would  open  up  many  acres  to  the  south  of  the 
city  to  new,  controlled  development.   It  is  presumed  that  some  of  the  areas  to  the  south  of  Sheridan  are 
included  in  the  37,339-acre  urban  residential  land  use  classification  found  in  the  comprehensive  plan. 
Based  on  these  and  other  expressed  preparations  for  anticipated  growth,  it  is  apparent  that  land  avail- 
ability for  future  urban  residential  development  in  the  greater  Sheridan  area  would  not  be  a  problem. 

Urban  residential 


The  city  of  Sheridan  has  no  formally  adopted  land  use  plan  or  policies,  other  than  those  expressed  as 
part  of  the  city  zoning  ordinance.  With  its  zoning  regulations,  capital  improvements  program,  and  trans- 
portation plan,  Sheridan  is  in  a  position  to  promote  orderly  growth  within  its  corporate  boundaries  and 
subsequent  annexations. 
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TABLE   4.3.9.2-2 
Total    Crow  Reservation  Housing  Demand  and  Residential    Acreage  Needs 


Residential    Acres 
(Standard  0.8  acres/dwelling! 


978 
1,034 
1,182 
1,314 
1  ,465 
1,549 
1.648 
1,798 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 


Housing  Demand 

Year 

(Units) 

1983 

1,222 

1985 

1,293 

1990 

1,478 

1995 

1,643 

2000 

1,831 

2006 

1,936 

2010 

2,060 

2015 

2,247 
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In   1980,    the  U.S.   Census  reported  6,425  housing   units  within   the  city   limits.     Although  exact    inven- 
tory data  are   lacking,    this   residential   area  is  assumed  to  be  approximately    1,285  acres   using  an  0.2-acre5 
per-dwelling   unit  standard.     In  addition,    the  housing   analysis   (see  Section  3.6.2.3)    identifies   560   avail- 
able  lots  in  ten  subdivisions  within  the  city.     This  vacant  area  constitutes   approximately  112   acres  for 
future   use.     The  greater  Sheridan  area,   where  density   is   low  and   the  minimum   lot   size   large,    is  estimated 
to  have  another   1,290  acres  of  residential    land,   assuming  860  available   lots  with  an  average  of    1.5  acres 
per   lot.     In  total,    there  are  at   least  2,687   acres  of  existing   and   vacant   land  designated   for   urban   resi- 
dential  use  in  the  greater  Sheridan  area   (including  the  city). 

Table  4.3.9.3-1   shows   the  projected   acreage  needs  for  urban  residential    land  over   the  forecast  per- 
iod.    These  figures,   based  on  housing  demand  data  for  the  specific   area,    suggest   that   a  total   of   1,764 
residential   acres  are  needed   in   1983  and  that   acreage  demand  will    increase  by  34  percent  through  the  year 
2015  when  a  total   of  2,432  acres  will  be  required.     As  previously  described,    approximately  2,687  acres  of 
urban  residential    land  are  already  available.     Consequently,   no   impacts  are   anticipated   under  baseline 
conaitions. 


Rural  residential 

This  category  of   lana  use   includes   all    smaller   incorporated   and   unincorporated   towns    in  the  county, 
but  excludes   the  greater  Sheridan  area.     Given  that  future  residential   development   is  most   likely  to  occur 
in  the  vicinity  of  existing   townsites,    the  standard   used  for  this  category   (1.5   acres  per  dwelling)    is   an 
average  of   the  two-acre   lot  required  for  dwellings  needing  both   a  well    and  septic  tank   and  the  one-acre 
minimiri  for  those  needing  either  a  well   or  a  septic  tank. 

Total   rural   residential   acreage  requirements  for  all   county  areas  outside  the  greater  Sheridan  area 
are  presented   in  Table  4.3.9.3-1.     These  figures   show  a  moderate  28  percent   (957-acre)    increase    in   rural 
acreage  needs  from  1983  to  2015.     The  housing  analysis  found   that  there  are  at   least  eight   subdivisions 
witn  310  available   lots  currently  awaiting  development   in  the  rest  of  county.     These  lots,    approximately 
465  acres,   are  available  to  help  absorb  the  increasing  demand  for  rural    residential   acreages.     Plentiful 
private  lands  woulo  be  expected  to  easily  handle  additional   needs. 

Comnercial 


Although  existing  commercial   acreages  for  Sheridan  County  are   unknown,   employment  data  and   a  0.02-acre- 
per-employee  standard  were  used  to  calculate   land  needs  from   1983  to  2015.     One  hundred   and  twenty  acres 
were  forecast  for  commercial   use   in   1983   (see  Table  4.3.9.3-1).     By  2015,    an  additional   73  acres  repre- 
senting a  61  percent   increase  will  be  necessary.     As  in  Big  Horn  County,   commercial   acres  would  be  concen- 
trated on  urban  areas  --   a   large  portion  of  which  can  be  expected    in  the  greater  Sheridan  area. 

4.4     Big  Horn  County  ano  Cormiunities 

4.4.1      introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  Big  Horn  County  (including   the  reservation)    and  for 
the  nonreservation  subcounty  areas  in  Big  Horn  County.     Section  4.4.2  presents   the  baseline  forecast  for 
the  county.     Section  4.4.3  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  Hardin  and  the  Hardin   area.     Section  4.4.4 
presents  the  forecasts  for  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area.     Subsequent  sections   (4.5  and  4.5)   discuss  the 
baseline  forecasts  for  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservations. 
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4.4.2  Big  Horn  County 

4.4.2.1  Population  and  Economy 

<<$   shown  in  Table  4.4.2.1-1,  Big  Horn  County's  baseline  population  is  forecast  to  increase  from  the 
1980  population  of  12,180  persons  to  13,585  persons  in  1990,  an  increase  of  12  percent.  Between  1980  anc" 
1990,  all  of  the  population  growth  is  forecast  to  be  a  result  of  natural  increase,  as  employment  and  non- 
employment-related  migration  contribute  to  a  population  decline  over  the  period. 

The  rate  of  population  growth  after  1990  is  forecast  to  decrease,  with  the  result  that  the  population 
increase  over  this  period  --  from  13,585  people  in  1990  to  14,966  people  in  2000  --  is  only  10  percent. 
Over  this  period,  the  natural  increase  in  population  remains  steady,  but  employment-related  migration  is 
sporadic,  contributing  to  population  growth  heavily  in  some  years  and  none  at  all  in  other  years.  The 
population  is  forecast  to  increase  by  11  percent  between  2000  and  2010,  and  to  reach  16,628  persons  in 
2010  and  17,843  persons  in  2015. 

During  the  1980s,  total  employment  is  forecast  to  grow  from  4,484  persons  in  1980  to  4,893  persons  in 
1990,  an  increase  of  9  percent  (see  Table  4.4.2.1-2).  During  the  early  1980s,  declines  in  mining  employ- 
ment at  the  Decker,  Spring  Creek,  and  '\bsaloka  mines  caused  total  employment  to  decline  slightly.  How- 
ever, as  mining  employment  increases  again  in  the  mid-1980s,  total  employment  grows  more  rapidly.  Total 
etiployment  is  forecast  to  grow  by  another  14  percent  in  the  1990s  and  by  yet  another  14  percent  between 
2000  and  2010.  Employment  is  then  forecast  to  increase  by  7  percent  between  2010  and  2015.  Over  the 
thirty-five-year  forecast  period,  all  sectors  but  agricultural  proprietors  increase  steadily.  The  agri- 
cultural proprietor  decrease  is  limited  to  eighteen  persons,  or  less  than  one  person  per  year.     The 
decline  in  mining  is  due  primarily  to  the  closure  of  the  Decker  Mine  after  2000. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.4.2.1-3,  which  separates  the  employment  forecast  into  its  basic  and  nonbasic  com- 
ponents, basic  employment  is  forecast  to  remain  relatively  constant  between  1980  and  1986  at  about  2,250 
to  2,300  persons.  After  1986,  basic  employment  is  forecast  to  rise  steadily  to  2,941  persons  in  2015, 
which  represents  a  71  percent  increase  over  the  thirty-five-year  period  and  implies  a  1.6  average  annual 
growth  rate. 

Nonbasic  employment  is  forecast  to  grow  more  slowly,  increasing  from  2,204  persons  in  1980  to  2,941 
persons  in  2015,  a  33  percent  increase  for  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  0.9  percent.  The  increase  in 
nonbasic  sector  employment  is  spread  throughout  all  sectors  except  agriculture  and  mining. 

When  combined,  the  basic  and  nonbasic  employment  growth  rates  would  cause  the  ratio  of  nonbasic  to 
basic  jobs  to  decrease  from  97  to  100  in  1980  to  75  to  100  by  2015.  This  change  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  in  1980  nonbasic  activity  is  more  dependent  on  expenditures  from  highly  paid  mining  and  con- 
struction workers  while  in  2015  it  is  forecast  to  be  more  dependent  on  less  well  paid  basic  trade  and 
service  workers'  expenditures. 

As  Table  4.4.2.1-4  shows,  total  personal  income  (in  constant  terms)  declines  between  1980  and  1984  but 

then  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $77.0  million  in  1984  to  about  $120.3  million  in  2015.  Real  personal 

per  capita  income  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $6,464  in  1980  to  $6,774  by  2015,  an  increase  of  4.8  per- 
cent. 

Big  Horn  County's  population  is  concentrated  in  the  Hardin  area.  Crow  Agency,  and  Lodge  Grass,  with 
the  remaining  population  residing  in  rural  areas  throughout  the  county.  Following  sections  present  the 
baseline  forecasts  for  each  of  these  areas  individually. 
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Commercial  opportunities 

As  shown  in  Table  4.4.2.1-5,  the  nimber  of  potential  opportunities  for  commercial  establishments 
implied  by  the  threshold  analysis  for  Big  Horn  County  is  far  greater  than  the  actual  number  of  establish- 
ments in  1982.  The  difference  between  opportunities  and  actual  establishments  can  be  explained  by  three 
factors.  First,  Big  Horn  County  is  in  both  the  Billings  and  Sheridan  trade  areas,  and  many  county  resi- 
dents do  much  of  their  shopping  in  these  cities  rather  than  in  Hardin.  Second,  the  per  capita  income  in 
Big  Horn  County  is  slightly  below  that  of  the  areas  for  which  the  thresnold  figures  for  commercial  estab- 
lishments were  derived.  Finally,  many  of  the  businesses  noted  in  Table  4.4.2.1-5  are   dependent  on  non- 
local tourists  and  travelers.  Because  of  Hardin's  location  approximately  halfway  between  Billings  and 
Sheridan,  many  travelers  probably  visit  service  stations,  restaurants,  bars,  and  motels  in  those  two 
cities  rather  than  in  Hardin.  Hence,  the  threshold  analysis  probably  overstates  the  need  for  these  travel- 
related  businesses  and  should  be  considered  an  upper  limit  rather  than  an  estimate  of  actual  coimercial 
opportunities  under  both  baseline  and  with-project  scenarios. 

Under  the  baseline  scenario,  opportunities  for  commercial  establishment  are  forecast  to  increase  by  24 
between  1980  and  1990  and  by  an  additional  27  between  1990  and  2000.   In  2000,  there  would  be  298  cormier- 
cial  opportunities,  21  percent  above  the  247  present  in  1982. 

4.4.2.2  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

As  discussea  in  Section  3.3.2.2,  the  changes  that  occur  during  the  baseline  period  will  dominate 
future  conditions  in  the  area  under  all  with-project  scenarios.   As  seen  in  Table  4.1-1,  there  are  only 
very  small  differences  in  total  county  population  between  any  of  the  forecast  scenarios.  This  means  that 
the  proposed  coal  development  is  not  likely  to  introduce  important  uncertainties  for  county  decision- 
maJcers  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  potential  demand  for  services  or  the  composition  of  their  political 
constituencies.  The  continuing  increase  in  the  relative  size  of  the  Crow  population  has  important  impli- 
cations for  both  political  and  social  relationships  within  the  county.  Attempts  by  the  Crow  to  gain 
greater  representation  in  county  government  are  likely  to  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  status  quo  in  the 
county.  Significant  change  in  the  composition  of  the  county  government  would  constitute  an  important 
alteration  of  the  existing  stratification  system  and  would  almost  certainly,  in  the  short  run  at  least, 
create  additional  tensions  and  conflict  between  the  angles,  the  Crow,  and  potentially,  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne. Such  a  change  could  result  in  substantial  modifications  of  the  organizational  characteristics  of 
county  government,  especially  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  county  and  tribal  authorities.   It 
could  also  provide  a  basis  for  a  significant  shift  in  county  government  priorities  and  behavior  --  the 
principal  expressed  concern  of  non-Crow  residents  of  the  county.   It  is  not  clear  whether  such  a  change 
would  prompt  coalesence  of  the  anglo  residents,  who  are  currently  relatively  fragmented  and  lack  a  strong 
sense  of  shared  interest,  nor  is  it  clear  how  overt  the  expression  of  anxiety  over  such  changes  would  be. 

These  unknowns,  along  with  those  that  accompany  any  attempt  to  forecast  social  change  over  a  thirty- 
five-year  period,  make  detailed  discussion  of  the  social  organization  of  the  county  over  the  baseline 
period  of  little  utility. 

4.4.2.3  Housing 

In  this  Chapter,  baseline  housing  demand  is  discussed  in  three  sections.  This  section  discusses  hous- 
ing demand  and  supply  for  the  non-Indian  population  of  Big  Horn  County  and  the  Crow  Indian  population  in 
Hardin  because  they  are  subject  to  the  same  demand  and  supply  conditions  as  non-Indians.  Section  4.5.2.4 
discusses  demand/supply  forecasts  for  Crow  Indians  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  Section  4.6.3  presents 
forecasts  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
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TABLE  4.4.2.1-5 

Commercial  Opportunities 

Basel  i  ne  Scenario 

Big  Horn  County 

1982,  1990,  2000 


Existing 

Establ ishments 

1982 


Type  of  Commercial   Opportunity 


Commercial 
Opportunities 
1982       1990       2000 


Retail 

Gasol ine  Service  Station 

Eating  and  Drinking  Place 

Grocery  and  Other  Food  Store 

Motor  Vehicle  Dealers  and  Auto  Supply  Store 

Clothing  and  Shoe  Store 

Lumber,   Hardware,   and  Mobile  Home  Dealers 

Furniture  and  Household  Appliance  Stores 

Department  Stores 

Drug,   Variety,   General   Merchandise  Stores 

Sporting  Goods,   Hobby,   Flowers,   Gift, 

Sewing  Stores 
Liquor  Store 
Jewel  ry  Store 
Book  Store  and  Newstands 

Service 

Hotels,  Motels,   Commercial   Campgrounds 

Beauty  and  Barber  Shops 

Auto  Repai  r  Shops 

Legal,   Accounting,   Advertising,   Data  Processing 

Engineering,   Architecture,   Surveying 

Equipment  and  Auto  Renting  and  Leasing 

Laundries 

Appliance,  Furniture,  and  Shoe  Repair 

Movie  Theatres  and  Bowling  Alleys 

Janitorial  Services 

Photographic  Studios 

Car  Washes 

Funeral  Services 

Finance  and  Real  Estate 
Real  Estate  Office 
Insurance  Agencies 
Personal  Credit  Institution 
Commercial  Bank 
Savings  and  Loan  Association 


10 

20 

22 

25 

14 

28 

31 

34 

9 

10 

10 

12 

6 

8 

9 

10 

4 

7 

8 

9 

4 

9 

10 

11 

3 

6 

7 

8 

0 

2 

2 

2 

7 

11 

12 

14 

4 

10 

11 

13 

1 

4 

5 

5 

1 

3 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

9 

23 

25 

27 

8 

13 

14 

15 

3 

13 

14 

15 

7 

23 

25 

28 

0 

6 

6 

7 

0 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

5 

1 

6 

6 

7 

2 

3 

4 

4 

0 

5 

6 

6 

1 

3 

3 

3 

0 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

3 

11 

12 

13 

9 

5 

6 

6 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 


112 


247 


271 


298 


Source:  Mountain  West  Research-North,  Inc.,  1982. 

Note:  Population  for  these  years  are:  1982:  12,421;  1990:  13,585;  2000' 
14,9b6.  4.58 


As  shown  in  Table  4.4.2.3-1,  total  baseline  demand  for  all  non-Indians  in  Big  Horn  County  and  for  Crow 
Tribal  Members  residing  in  Hardin  is  forecast  to  increase  steadily  through  the  1980s  and  then  more  rapidly 
during  the  1990s  as  population  growth  accelerates.   The  forecast  in  the  year  2000  of  3,176  units  is  22 
percent  above  the  1980  inventory,  implying  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  1  percent.  This  rate  of 
growth  is  expected  to  continue  after  2000  and  housing  demand  is  forecast  to  reach  3,747  units  by  2015. 

Under  the  baseline  scenario,  local  housing  suppliers  would  keep  pace  with  demand  through  the  1980s, 
fall  behind  in  the  mid  1990s,  and  then  keep  pace  with  demand  through  2015.  As  noted  earlier,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  these  potential  deficits  could  be  made  up  by  contractors  from  Billings  who  have  previously 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  construct  housing  in  Big  Horn  County.   In  addition,  it  is  possible  that 
Crow  Indian  contractors  would  be  available  to  construct  houses  for  non-Inaians  on  the  reservation  or  for 
Indians  and  non- Indians  who  live  in  other  parts  of  Big  Horn  County. 

However,  if  local  suppliers  of  housing  do  not  expand  their  capacity  to  meet  local  demand,  and  if  they 
are  not  supplemented  by  nonlocal  or  Crow  Indian  builders  and/or  developers,  then  the  forecast  deficits  are 
likely  to  occur.  These  deficits  could  cause  housing  prices  to  escalate  and  reduce  both  existing  resi- 
dents' and  newcomers'  choices  of  housing  price  and  type.   In  particular,  escalating  housing  prices  have 
been  known  to  adversely  affect  low  and  fixed  income  groups. 

4.4.2.4  Facilities  and  Services 

Big  Horn  County  government  provides  a  full  range  of  services  to  unincorporated  areas  of  the  county. 
Some  functions,  such  as  general  government,  hospital,  library,  and  landfill,  serve  the  residents  of  incor- 
porated areas  as  well.  See  Section  3.3.2.4  for  the  inventory  of  existing  conditions. 

Because  of  ttie  multiplicity  of  service  providers  and  the  unique  use  characteristics  of  the  Big  Horn 
County  population;  national,  regional,  or  even  state  standards  that  are  based  on  county  population  must  be 
applied  with  caution  for  Big  Horn  County. 

On  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  facilities  and  services  ire   provided  through  a  system  of  multiple  jur- 
isdictional authorities.  The  Crow  Indian  Tribal  Government,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  have  primary  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  regional  types  of  facilities  and  ser- 
vices. However,  other  regional  facilities  and  services  are  provided  by  other  agencies  of  the  federal 
government,  the  state  of  Montana,  and  Big  Horn  County.  One  municipal  jurisdiction,  the  city  of  Lodge 
Grass,  and  five  unincorporated  jurisdictions  (Crow  Agency,  Wyola,  St.  Xavier,  Ft.  Smith,  and  Pryor)  are 
included  within  the  reservation. 

Big  Horn  County  has  three  public  high  school  districts  and  seven  public  elementary  school  districts 
that  incorporate  three  public  high  schools  and  ten  elementary  schools. 

General  government 

County  general  government  offices  are  housed  in  the  county  courthouse  building  that  contains  25,392 
sq.  ft.  of  space.  The  building  was  renovated  in  1980-81.  Existing  space  is  adequate  for  the  current 
population  and  should  accommodate  the  5,422-person  growth  projected  under  the  baseline  scenario.  Using 
stanoaros  developed  by  CITF'  of  800  sq.  ft.  of  general  government  space  per  1,000  population,  the  peak 
demand  is  14,274  so.  ft.  in  the  year  2015. 


CITF  is  the  Cumulative  Impact  Task  Force  working  in  energy  impact  areas  in  western  Colorado.  This 
group  developed  a  set  of  physical  standards  for  smaller  communities.   Unless  local  standards  were  obtain- 
ed, CITF  standards  will  be  used  throughout  this  report. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.3-1 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Housing  Unit  Demand/Supply 

Big  Horn  County 


incremen 

tal 

LoCc 

il    Supply 

Cumulative 

Year 

Total 

Demand  0 

ver 

Re 

'sponse 

(Deficit) 

Demand 

Previous 

Year 

(Limit  =  40) 

Surpl  us 

1980 

2,601 

12 

12 

0 

1981 

2,613 

12 

12 

0 

198ii 

2,604 

-9 

0 

9 

1983 

2,616 

12 

3 

0 

1984 

2,630 

14 

14 

0 

198b 

2,651 

21 

21 

0 

1986 

2,675 

24 

24 

0 

1987 

2,697 

22 

22 

0 

1988 

2,725 

28 

28 

0 

1989 

2,743 

18 

18 

0 

1990 

2,834 

91 

40 

(51) 

1991 

2,852 

18 

40 

(19) 

^99c 

2,915 

63 

40 

(42) 

1993 

2,943 

28 

40 

(30) 

1994 

2,969 

26 

40 

(16) 

1995 

3,008 

39 

40 

(15) 

199b 

3,037 

29 

40 

(4) 

1997 

3,065 

28 

32 

0 

1998 

3,107 

42 

40 

(2) 

1999 

3,137 

30 

32 

0 

2000 

3,176 

39 

39 

0 

2005 

3,291 

115 

for  5 

yrs 

115 

for  5  yrs 

0 

2010 

3,491 

200 

for  5 

yrs 

200 

for  5  yrs 

0 

2015 

3,747 

256 

for  5 

yrs 

200 

for  5  yrs 

(56) 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Note:     Figures  include  all    non-Indian  in  Big  Horn  County  and  Crow 
Indians  in  Hardin. 
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Sheriff 

The  Big  Horn  County  Sheriff's  Department  occupies   18,846  sq.  ft.  of  space  in  a  new  addition  to  the 
county  courthouse.     This  area  is  adequate  for  the  existing  population  as  well  as  for  the  projected  base- 
line growth.     Using   a  standard  of  400  sq.   ft.   per   1,000  population    (CITF),   demand   in  year  2015   totals 
7,137  sq.   ft. 

County  shop 

The  County  Roads,  Engineering,  and  Planning  Department  is  located  in  the  shop  building  and  functions 
as  one  county  department.  Available  space  is  inadequate  for  the  existing  population.   Plans  for  a  new 
building  contain  7,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  and  storage  space  near  Hardin  have  been  drawn.  The  inventory  of 
existing  conditions  indicated  that  the  new  facility  will  be  adequate  for  the  existing  population,  and 
translates  to  a  local  standard  of  563  sq.  ft.  of  space  per  1,000  population.  Using  this  standard,  an 
additional  3,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  will  be  required  by  the  yeir   2015  under  the  baseline  scenario. 

Fire 

The  Big  Horn  County  Fire  Department  serves  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  county.  The  department  is 
staffed  entirely  by  volunteers.   If  the  spatial  distribution  of  new  residents  follows  the  existing  pat- 
terns, using  the  CITF  standard  of  1,000  sq.  ft.  per  1,000  population,  then  no  additional  buildings  or 
equipment  will  be  required  to  meet  baseline  conditions  through  2015. 

Solid  waste 

Big  Horn  County   is  part  of  a  tri-county  system  established    in    1978.     Collection    is   supplied  by  private 
contractors  who  will   be   able  to  expand  their  operations   in  response  to   increases   in   population. 

The   landfill   site   is  owned  by  Hardin  but   is  operated  by  the  county.     Operating   and  maintenance  costs 
are  provided   by   the  district-wide  mill    levy.     The  site   is   approximately  forty  acres   in  area  and   is  consid- 
ered adequate  for   another   twenty  to  twenty-five  years   under   the  baseline  projections. 

Hospital 

The  Big  Horn  County  Hospital    is   a  self-supporting   political    subdivision  organized   as   a  nonprofit   gov- 
ernmental  agency.     Operating  and  maintenance  expenditures  are  covered  by  fees   and  charges,   while  capital 
equipment   is  purchased  by  the  county.     The  hospital   has   16   acute  and  34   long-term  care  beds.     The  acute 
care  beds   are  averaging  56  percent  occupancy,   which   translates  to  a  standard  of  0.72  acute  care  beds 
occupied  per   1,000  population.     Applying   this  standard   to  the  projected   population,   peak   demand    is   for    13 
acute  care  beds   in  2015,   still   below  the  existing  capacity.     The  national   standard  for  hospital   beds   is 
three  per   1,000  population.     This  standard   projects   a  need  for  54  beds   in  year  2015.     This   figure   includes 
long-term  care  beds.      It  should  be  noted  that  because  of   the   Indian  Health  Service  Hospital    in  Crow  Agenc^ 
which   serves   the  Indian  population  of  the  county,   capacity  standards  may  need  to  be  adjusted  for    local 
conditions. 

The  hospital    is  undertaking   an  expansion  program   in   1983  that  will   add  8,000   so.   ft.    to  the  existing 
25,000  sq.   ft.   structure.      This  expansion,   coupled  with   a  new  36-bed  nursing  home  and  twenty-unit  retire- 
ment home,   should  be  adequate  for  anticipated   population   growth. 

Ambulance  service  for   the  county  is   provided  by  a  privately  owned  company  under  contract  with   the 
county.     New  equipment   and  staff  that  may  be  required  will   not   be  the  county's  responsibility. 
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Social   Services 

Under  the  baseline  scenario,   8ig  Horn  County's  Public  Welfare  Department  would  need  to    increase   its 
staff  from  the  current   level  of   10  persons  to  11   persons   in   1995  and   13.4  persons   in  2015   (based  on   the 
1982  ratio  of  .0018   staff  persons  per  capita).     Based  on  a  space  standard  of   .1    sa.   ft.   per  capita,   space 
reguirements  would  be  617  sq.   ft.    in   1995  and  748  sq.   ft.    in  2015.     However,    if   the   1982   space  ratio  of 
•3763  sq.   ft.  per  capita   is  to  be  maintained,   then  the  current  2,040  sq.    ft.   of  space  would  need   to  be 
expanded  to  2,323  sq.  ft.   in   1995  and  2,815  sq.   ft.   in  2015. 

Library 

Existing  facilities  which  were  completely  renovated  in  1981  are  considered  adequate  for  the  current 
population  plus  some  growth.  The  librarian  stated  that  expansion  could  be  necessary  only  if  the  popula- 
tion increased  significantly.  Due  to  projected  growth,  the  library  may  need  to  expand  or  seek  other 
alternatives  such  as  additional  book  mobile  service  contracted  with  the  Montana  State  Library  System.  The 
circulation  rate  and  library  usage  should  be  monitored  prior  to  a  decision  to  expand  library  facilities. 

Parks  and  recreation 

Big  Horn  County  oversees  two  parks  and  recreation  functions,  the  county  fair  board  and  the  county  parK 
board.  The  fairgrounds  have  recently  been  renovated  to  expand  its  capacity  for  social  events.  The  county 
park  board  has  coordinated  the  construction  of  Softball  fields  at  the  fairgrounds,  which  were  built  using 
county  funds  and  volunteer  labor.  The  expected  increase  in  recreation  opportunities  provided  by  the 
recent  actions  will  adequately  serve  the  projected  population  under  the  baseline  assumptions.  Parks  serv- 
ing residential  areas  should  not  be  the  responsibility  of  the  county. 

4.4.2.5  Fiscal 

As  shown  in  Table  4.4.2.5-1,  the  trends  noted  in  the  regional  overview  in  Section  3.2.6  carry  through 
the  projection  period  and  result  in  a  cumulative  deficit  in  2005  of  $94,000.  During  this  period,  however, 
cumulative  surpluses  do  occur,  peaking  at  $3.8  million  in  2000.  As  the  property  tax  base  drops  after 
2000,  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  anticipated  costs  of  providing  services. 

4.4.2.6  Schools  --  Facilities/Services  and  Fiscal 

Facilities/Services 

In  the  baseline  scenario,   the  three  high   schools   and  ten  elementary  schools  within  the  public  high 
school   and  elementary  school   districts  of  Big  Horn  County  experience  moderate   increases   in   requirements 
for  personnel    for  both  mid-term  and   long-term  periods  of  projection.     Each  of  the  high   schools    is  expected 
to  have  aaequate   space  for  mid-term  and   long-term  needs.      Eight  of  the  elementary  schools   also  have  ade- 
quate capital   facilities  for  projected  needs.     The  elementary  schools    in  Lodge  Grass  would   require   addi- 
tional  capital   facilities  prior  to   1985. 

The  rates  of   increase  for  the  total    elementary   school    and   high   school    student   enrollments    are   expectec 
to  be  relatively  constant   throughout  the  study  period.     Student  enrollment  would   increase  over  the  fore- 
cast period  from  2,270  to  2,780  students   (22  percent),   an   increase  of  270   (12  percent)   occurs   by   1995 
(mid-term)   while   the  remaining  240   (10  percent)   occurs   after   1995.     Elementary  school   student  enrollment 
would   increase  from  1,600  to  2,060  students   (29  percent),   an   increase  of  260   (15  percent)   occurs   before 
1995  and  an   increase  of  200   (13  percent)   occurs   after   1995.     High  school   student  enrollment   increases   from 
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670  to  720  students  (7  percent);  10  additional  students  (1  percent)  are  aided  by  1995  and  40  (6  percent) 
are  added  after  1995.   (See  Table  4.4.2.6-1.) 

Elementary  school  students  form  the  major  component  of  total  student  enrollment  with  1,860  students 
(73  percent)  in  the  mid-term  projections  and  2,060  students  (74  percent)  in  the  long-term  projections. 
Elementary  school  student  enrollment  are  forecast  to  increase  from  1,600  to  1,860  students  (17  percent)  by 
1995,  accounting  for  90  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  student  enrollment  over  this  period.  High  school 
student  enrollments  are  forecast  to  increase  from  670  to  680  students  (1  percent)  by  1995  and  to  720  stu- 
dents (7  percent)  by  2015.  (See  Table  4.4.2.6-1.) 

The  forecast  rates  of  increase  for  the  total  elementary  and  high  school  reauirements  for  personnel 
(teachers)  are  relatively  constant  throughout  the  study  period.  Total  demand  for  teachers  is  expected  to 
increase  from  201  to  241  (20  percent);  18  (9  percent)  are  needed  by  1995  with  an  additional  22  (11  per- 
cent) needed  between  1995  and  2015.  Demand  for  elementary  school  teachers  would  increase  from  137  to  175 
teachers  (28  percent)  over  the  forecast  period;  21  (15  percent)  are  needed  by  1995  and  17  (13  percent) 
more  are  needed  between  1995  and  2015.  The  number  of  high  school  teachers  is  forecast  to  increase  from  64 
to  66  (3  percent)  in  the  long-term  projections.   In  the  mid-term  projections,  the  necessary  number  of  high 
school  teachers  is  expected  to  decrease  from  64  to  61,  a  decline  of  5  percent.  (See  Table  4.4.2.5-1.) 

Corresponding  to  the  predominance  of  elementary  school  students  in  the  system,  elementary  school 
teachers  would  comprise  the  major  component  of  total  teachers:  72  percent  in  the  mid-term  projections  anc 
73  percent  in  the  long-term  projections.   In  the  mid-term  projections,  the  number  of  elementary  school 
teachers  would  increase  from  137  to  158  (87  percent),  which  is  100  percent  of  the  total  increase  in 
reauirements  for  personnel.   In  the  long-term,  the  number  of  elementary  school  teachers  would  increase 
from  137  to  175  (28  percent),  95  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  reauirements  for  personnel.   (See  Table 
4.4.2.6-1.) 

The  expected  demand  for  additional  capital  facilities  at  the  elementary  school  in  Lodge  Grass  in- 
creases relatively  constantly.  The  total  expected  increase  in  reauirements  for  space  over  the  study 
period  is  32  percent,  17  percent  of  which  occurs  by  1995.  Between  1995  and  2015,  forecast  demand  for 
elementary  school  space  in  Lodge  Grass  increases  by  15  percent. 

The  following  sections  present  detailed  information  about  school  enrollments  and  the  reauirements  for 
personnel  and  capital  facilities  for  each  of  the  schools  located  in  the  public  high  school  and  elementary 
school  districts  of  Big  Horn  County.  The  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  the  existing  environment 
(1982),  mid-term  (1995)  projections,  and  long-term  (2015)  projections. 

High  School  District  No.  1  (Hardin).  Student  enrollment  increases  from  the  existing  number  of  approx- 
imately  440  stuaents  to  450  students  (2  percent)  in  the  mid-term  projections  and  to  480  students  (9  per- 
cent) in  the  long-term  projections  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).  Although  the  existing  number  of  30  teachers  is 
expected  to  be  adeauate  for  mid-term  needs,  long-term  needs  would  increase  to  32  teachers  (7  percent). 
The  existing  amount  of  approximately  89,600  sa.  ft.  of  space  is  expected  to  be  adeauate  for  mid-term  and 
long-term  neeas.   (See  Table  4.4.2.6-3) 

Elementary  School  District  No.  17H  (Hardin).  Student  enrollment  is  forecast  to  increase  from  the 
existing  number  of  approximately  840  students  to  970  students  (15  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and  1,050 
students  (25  percent)  in  the  long-term  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).  The  existing  number  of  56  teachers  will 
need  to  increase  to  64  teachers  14  percent  in  the  mid-term  and  70  teachers  (25  percent)  in  the  long-term. 
The  existing  amount  of  approximately  201,600  so.  ft.  of  space  is  adeauate  for  mid-term  and  long-term 
neeas.   (See  Table  4.4.2.6-3.) 


TABLE   4.4.2.6-1 

Changes   in  Teachers  and  Student   Enrollment 

Big  horn  County  Schools 

Basel  ine  Scenario 

1982,   1995,   2015 


Existing 

Mi 

d-term 

Loni 

q-term 

(1982) 

(1995) 

(2015) 

No. 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

High  School 

Teachers 

64 

61 

-5 

66 

3 

Student  Enrollment 

670 

680 

1 

720 

7 

Elementary  School 

Teachers 

137 

158 

15 

175 

28 

Student  Enrollment 

1,600 

1,860 

16 

2 

,060 

29 

Total 

Teachers 

201 

219 

9 

241 

20 

Student  Enrollment 

2,270 

2,540 

12 

2 

,780 

22 

Source :     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 

Note:     Percentages  denote  change  from  the  existing  year  to  the  mid-term 
and  long-term  years,    respectively. 
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Elanentary  School  District  No.  17H  (Crow  Agency).  Student  enrollment  is  forecast  to  increase  from  tnr 
existing  number  of  approximately  250  students  to  280  students  (12  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and  310 
students  (24  percent)  in  the  long-term  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).  The  existing  number  of  23  teachers  will 
need  to  increase  to  26  teachers  (13  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and  28  teachers  (22  percent)  in  the  long- 
term.  The  existing  amount  of  approximately  52,000  so.  ft.  of  space  is  expected  to  be  adeauate  for  mid- 
term and  long-term  needs.  (See  Table  4.4.2.6-3) 

Elementary  School  District  No.  17H  (Ft.  Smith).  Student  enrollment  is  forecast  to  increase  from  the 
existing  number  of  approximately  sixty  students  to  seventy  students  (17  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and 
eighty  students  (33  percent)  in  the  long-term  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).  The  existing  number  of  five  teachers 
will  increase  to  six  teachers  (20  percent)  in  both  the  mid-term  and  long-term.  The  existing  amount  of 
approximately  16,000  so.  ft.  of  space  is  expected  to  be  adeauate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs,  (See 
Table  4.4.2.6-3.) 


Elementary  School  District  No.  16  (Conmunity) .  Student  enrollment  is  expected  to  remain  constant  at 
the  existing  number  of  approximately  thirty  students  over  the  forecast  period  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).  The 
existing  staff  (two  teachers)  and  space  is  expected  to  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  (See 
Table  4.4.2.6-3). 

Elementary  School  District  No.  17K  (Big  Bend).  Student  enrollment  is  expected  to  remain  constant  at 
the  existing  (1982)  number  of  approximately  ten  students  over  the  forecast  period  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2). 
The  existing  staff  (one  teacher)  and  space  are  expected  to  be  adeauate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs. 
(See  Table  4.4.2.6-3.) 

High  School  District  No.  2  (Lodge  Grass).  Student  enrollment  is  forecast  to  increase  from  the  exist- 
ing number  of  approximately  160  students  to  170  students  (6  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and  180  students  (13 
percent)  in  the  long-term  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).  Although  the  existing  number  of  23  teachers  is  expected 
to  be  adequate  for  mid-term  long-term  needs  will  increase  to  25  teachers  (9  percent).  The  existing  amount 
of  approximately  57,600  sa.  ft.  of  space  is  projected  to  be  adeauate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs. 
(See  Table  4.4.2.6-3.) 

Elementary  School  District  No.  27  (Lodge  Grass).  Student  enrollment  is  expected  to  increase  from  the 
existing  number  of  approximately  300  students  to  370  students  (23  percent)  in  the  mia-term  and  410  stu- 
dents (37  percent)  in  the  long-term  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).  The  existing  number  of  33  teachers  will  need 
to  increase  to  40  teachers  (21  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and  46  teachers  (39  percent)  in  the  long-term. 
The  reouirements  for  space  is  projected  to  increase  from  the  existing  amount  of  approximately  25,000  sa. 
ft.  to  29,200  sa.  ft.  (17  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and  33,100  sa.  ft.  (32  percent)  in  the  long-term  (see 
Table  4.4.2.6-3).  Current  plans  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  an  elementary  school  in  Lodge 
Grass  are  discussed  in  Section  3.3.2.4. 

Elementary  School  District  No.  27  (Corral  Creek).  Although  student  enrollment  is  expected  to  remain 
constant  for  the  mid-term,  there  is  no  forecast  increase  from  the  existing  number  of  approximately  ten 
students  (see  Table  4.4,2.5-2).  The  single  existing  teacher  and  the  existing  amount  of  space  are,  expected 
to  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs  (see  Table  4.4.2.6-3). 

Elementary  School  District  No.  29  (Wyola).  Student  enrollment  is  forecast  to  increase  from  the  exist- 
ing number  of  approximately  seventy  students  to  eighty  students  (14  percent)  in  the  mia-term  and  ninety 
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students   (29  percent)    in  the  long-term   (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).     The  existing  number  of   six   teachers  will 
therefore  need  to   increase  to  seven  teachers    (17  percent)   in  the  mid-tertn  and  eight   teachers    (32  per- 
cent)   in  the  long-term.     The  existing   amount  of  approximately   10,800  so.   ft.   of  space   is  expected   to  be 
adequate  for  mid-term  and   long-term  needs.     (See  Table  4.4.2.6-3.) 

Elementary  School   District  No.    1    (Squirrel   Creek).     Student  enrollment   is   expected  to  be  constant  at 

the  existing  number  of  approximately  ten  students   throughout   the  study  period     (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).  The 

single  existing  teacher  and  the  existing   amount  of  space   are  expected   to  be  adequate  for   the  mid-term  and 
long-term  needs   (see  Table  4.4.2.6-3). 

High  School   District  No.   3   (Pryor).     Student  enrollment   is  forecast   to  decrease  from  the  existing 
number  of  approximately  seventy  students  to  sixty  students    (17  percent)    in  both   the  mid-term  and   the   long- 
term   (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).     The  existing  number  of  eleven   teachers   and   the  existing  amount  of   approxi- 
mately 42,000  sq.   ft.  of   space  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for   the  mid-term  and   long-term  needs    (see  Table 
4.4.2.6-3). 

Elementary  School   District   No.   2   (Pryor).     Student  enrollment   is   forecast   to    increase  from  the  exist- 
ing number  of  approximately  sixty  students  to  seventy  students    (17   percent)    in  the  mid-term  and  eighty 
students   (33  percent)    in  the  long-term   (see  Table  4.4.2.6-2).     Although  the  existing  number  of  nine 
teachers   is   adequate  for  mid-term  needs,    long-term  needs  will    increase  to  ten   teachers    (11   percent).     Ttie 
existing   amount  of  approximately  7,200  sg.    ft.   of  space   is  expected   to  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and    long- 
term  needs.     (See  Table  4.4.2.6-3.) 


Fiscal 


This  section  discusses  the  fiscal  conditions  of  the  county  school  districts  for  the  baseline  scen- 
ario. Since  Big  Horn  County  receives  almost  no  population  impact  from  the  proposed  action,  the  change  in 
enrollments  for  each  district  due  to  any  of  the  proposed  mines  are  forecast  to  be  minimal  or  nonexistent. 
For  this  reason,  given  the  particular  nature  of  school  financing  in  Montana,  (see  Section  8.3.2.5),  the 
fiscal  conditions  of  the  districts  in  the  impact  scenarios  —  with  one  exception  --  would  be  identical  to 
the  conditions  forecast  for  the  baseline  scenarios.  Consequently,  all  data  presented  in  this  section 
apply  not  only  to  the  baseline,  but  to  all  with-project  scenarios  as  well.  However,  there  are   forecast  to 
be  significant  effects  on  the  net  contribution  to  the  state  school  foundation  program. 

Four  topics  are  discussed:   (1)  revenue  forecasts,  (2)  expenditure  forecasts,  (3)  net  fiscal  balance, 
and  (4)  capital  requirements.  This  analysis  will  identify  the  districts  that  may  have  revenue  shortfalls 
during  the  forecast  period.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  forecasts  represent  district  0  &  M  budgets  and 
exclude  major  capital  funds  or  purchases. 

A  key  component  of  the  county  school  finance  conditions  is  the  state  school  equalization  program.  As 
discussed  in  Section  3.3.2.5,  the  state  school  foundation  program  is  the  basis  of  the  revenue  generation 
for  the  districts.  Big  Horn  County  has  been  a  net  contributor  to  the  state  foundation  program  in  the 
past.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  county  will  continue  to  provide  surplus  funds  to  the  state  throughout 
the  major  portion  of  the  forecast  period.  Table  4.4.2.6-4  presents  the  forecasted  net  contribution  to  the 
state  program  from  both  the  high  school  and  elementary  districts'  mandatory  levies.  The  surplus  in  found- 
ation money  produced  by  the  county  is  expected  to  increase  from  $1.66  million  in  1982  to  a  maximum  of 
$4.04  million  in  1995.  Only  after  2010  would  the  county  not  be  a  net  contributor  to  the  fund.  This  is 
caused  by  a  loss  of  tax  base  in  the  county  due  to  the  closure  of  several  of  the  existing  coal  mines. 
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High  School   District   No.    1    (Harain) 

Revenue  forecasts.     The  forecasted  revenues  for   the  district   are  presented    in  Table  4.4.2.6-5.     Total 
revenues,  excluding  major  capital   funds,   are  anticipated  to   increase  from  $2.01   million   in   the   1983  budget 
to  $2.20  million  by  2015,   an   increase  of  9.3  percent.     The  revenues   are   actually  expected   to   fall    until 
1985,  when  they  will   bottom  out  at   $1.81  million.     General   fund   revenue   is  forecast  to   increase  by  $0.14 
million,   from  $1.38  million   in  the  1983  budget  to  $1.52  million  by  2015.     Throughout   the  forecast   period, 
the  county  equalization  money  and  the  federal   government  and  cash  reappropriated  funds  will    remain   the 
major  sources  of  general   fund  revenue  for  the  district.     The  transportation   fund  revenue   is   forecast   to 
increase  from  $123,000  in   1982  to  $133,000  by  2015.     Retirement  fund   revenues   are  expected  to   increase  to 
$153,000  by  2015,   an   increase  of  $12,000. 

Expenditure  forecasts.     Table  4.4.2.5-6  presents   the  forecast  district  expenditures  for   the  baseline 
scenario.     Total   noncapital    spending  is  forecast  to   increase  from  $1.93  million   in   the   1983  budget  to 
$2.08  million  by  2015,    an   increase  of  8.2  percent.     General   fund  expenditures   are  expected  to   increase 
from  $1.38  million  to  $1.49  million.     Transportation   spending   is   anticipated  to   increase  from  $123,000  to 
$133,000.     Expenditures  on  retirement  are  forecast   to   increase  7.7   percent  to  $153,000  by  2015.     The  other 
fund  expenditures,  which  are  comprised  primarily  of   insurance  and  adult  education,    are  expected  to   in- 
crease to  $303,000  by  2015. 

Fiscal   balance.     Table  4.4.2.6-7   presents   the  net  fiscal   balance  forecasts   for   the  school   district. 
The  district   is  expected  to  have  a  substantial   positive  fiscal   balance   throughout   the  period   in   the  base- 
line scenario.     This   positive  fiscal   balance  grows  from  about   $70,000   in  the  1983  budget  to  a  maximum  of 
$114,000  in  2015.     Throughout  the  forecast  period,   the  positive  balance  oscillates  within   the  $90,000  to 
$110,000  range. 

Capital   expenditures.     The  school   district   is   not  expected  to  make  major  capital   expenditures  during 
the  forecast  period.     The  district  has  an  outstanding  bond  debt  of  $650,000   in   the   1983  budget,   which  must 
be  retired  during  the  forecast  period. 

Elementary  District  No.    17H 

Revenue  forecasts.     The  forecast  revenue  for  the  district    is  presented   in  Table  4.4.2.6-8.     The  total 
district   revenues,   excluding  revenue  for  major  capital   purchases,   are  forecast  to   increase  from  $3.43 
million   in  the  1983  budget  to  $4.26  million  by  2015,    an   increase  of  24.3  percent.     The  revenues  demon- 
strate a  fairly  consistent  rise  throughout  the  forecast  period,   with  an   interim  peak  of   $3.94  million   in 
1995   and  an  eventual   peak  of  $4.26  million   in  2015.     General   fund  revenues   are  expected  to    increase  from 
$2.53  million   in   the  current  budget  to  $3.15  million  in  2015,   an   increase  of  24.2  percent.     The  county 
equalization  funds   and  the  federal    and  cash  reappropriated  revenues   are  the  dominant   sources   of  revenue 
for   the  district  over  the  forecast  period.     They  combine  to  account  for  almost  96  percent  of   the  general 
fund  revenue.     The  transportation  fund  revenues   are  expected  to   increase  from  $153,000   in  the   1982   budget 
to   $191,000   by  2015. 

Expenditure  forecasts.     Table  4.4.2.6-9  presents   the  expenditure  forecasts   for   the  district.     Total 
spending  is  forecast  to   increase  from  $3.25  million  in   the  1983  budget  to   $4.04  million   in  2015,   an   in- 
crease of  24.3  percent.     General   fund  spending   is  expected  to   increase  from  $2.53  million    in   the  current 
budget  to   $3.15  million  by  2015.     Transportation,   retirement,   and  other  expenditures  are  forecast  to   in- 
crease to  $191,000,   $375,000,    and  $328,000,   respectively,   by  2015. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-6 

Expenditure  Forecasts  for  High  School    District  No.    1 

All   Scenarios 

Big   Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Year 

General 
Fund 
Expenditures 

Transpor- 
tation Fund 
Expenditures 

Reti  rement 

Fund 
Expenditures 

Other 
Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

1.380 

123 

142 

280 

1,925 

1983 

1.327 

118 

136 

269 

1,850 

1984 

1,239 

110 

127 

251 

1,727 

1985 

1,230 

110 

126 

249 

1.715 

1986 

1,249 

in 

128 

253 

1.741 

1987 

1.252 

112 

128 

254 

1,746 

1988 

1,283 

114 

132 

260 

1,789 

1989 

1,236 

no 

127 

251 

1,724 

1990 

1,230 

no 

126 

249 

1,715 

1995 

1,418 

126 

145 

287 

1,976 

2000 

1,462 

130 

150 

296 

2,038 

2005 

1,421 

127 

146 

288 

1,982 

2010 

1,393 

124 

143 

282 

1,942 

2015 

1,493 

133 

153 

303 

2,082 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
Note:     does  not  include  major  capital   or  debt  service. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-7 

Net  Fiscal    Balance  for  High  School    District  No.   1 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Year 


Revenues 


Expend- 
itures 


Balance 


1982 

2,218 

1983 

1,937 

1984 

1,820 

1985 

1,811 

1986 

1,836 

1987 

1,843 

1988 

1,886 

1989 

1,828 

1990 

1,823 

1995 

2,081 

2000 

2,132 

2005 

2,080 

2010 

2,047 

2015 

2,196 

2,145 
1,850 
1,727 
1,715 
1,741 
1,746 
1,789 
1,724 
1,715 
1,976 
2,038 
1,982 
1,942 
2,082 


70 

87 

93 

96 

95 

97 

97 

104 

108 

105 

94 

98 

105 

114 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-9 

Expenditure  Forecasts  for  Elementary   District  No.    1 7H 

All    Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


General 

Transpor- 

Reti rement 

Fund 

tation  Fund 

Fund 

Other 

Year 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

2,533 

153 

302 

264 

3,252 

1983 

2,541 

154 

303 

265 

3,263 

1984 

2,566 

155 

306 

267 

3,294 

1985 

2,623 

159 

313 

273 

3,368 

1986 

2,634 

160 

314 

274 

3,382 

1987 

2,676 

162 

319 

279 

3,436 

1988 

2,713 

164 

323 

283 

3,483 

1989 

2,781 

169 

331 

290 

3,571 

1990 

2,841 

172 

339 

296 

3,648 

1995 

2,907 

176 

346 

303 

3,732 

2000 

2,793 

169 

333 

291 

3,586 

2005 

2,817 

171 

336 

293 

3,617 

2010 

2,934 

178 

350 

306 

3,768 

2015 

3,147 

191 

375 

328 

4,041 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
Note:     Does  not  include  major  capital    or  debt  service. 
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Fiscal  balance.  The  net  fiscal  balance  for  the  baseline  forecasts  are  presented  in  Table  4.4.2.6-lG. 
The  district  is  forecast  to  have  a  s.jl)Stdiitial  positive  fiscal  'jild  - -.   Lif ,,---out  the  entire  forecast  per- 
iod. The  balance  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $178,000  in  the  current  year  to  $221,000  by  2015,  an  in- 
crease of  24.2  percent.  The  positive  balance  incre^ises  consistently  over  the  period  with  an  interim  peak 
occurring  at  $203,000  in  1995. 

Capital  spending.  The  district  would  not  require  any  major  capital  improvements  over  the  forecast 
period.  The  aistrict  would  have  to  retire  an  existing  bond  debt  of  $750,000  during  the  forecast  period. 

Elementary  District  No.  16 

Revenue  forecasts.  Table  4.4.2.6-11  presents  the  district  revenues  forecasts  for  the  baseline  scen- 
ario. Total  district  revenues  are  forecast  to  increase  from  $81,000  in  the  current  budget  to  $93,000  by 
2015,  an  increase  of  14.8  percent.  Total  revenue  is  expected  to  peak  in  1995  at  $99,000  and  then  decrease 
to  $93,000  by  2015.  General  fund  revenue  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $49,000  to  $57,000  over  the  per- 
iod. General  fund  revenue  is  forecast  to  peak  in  1995  at  $60,000.  The  general  fund  revenue  is  comprised 
totally  of  county  equalization  funds  and  a  voted  district  levy  throughout  the  entire  period.  The  trans- 
portation fund  revenues  are  expected  to  increase  from  $17,000  in  1983  to  $20,000  in  2015;  they  would  peak 
at  $21,000  in  1995.  The  retirement  fund  revenues  are  forecast  to  remain  constant  for  most  of  the  period, 
with  declines  surfacing  in  the  mid-1980s  and  a  peak  occurring  in  1995.  The  "other"  revenue  category  is 
expected  to  rise  by  $1,000  over  the  entire  period,  reaching  $11,000  by  2015.   It  peaks  at  $12,000  in  1995. 

Expenditure  forecasts.  Table  4.4.2.6-12  presents  the  forecast  expenditures  for  the  district.  Total 
spending  is  expected  to  increase  from  $77,000  in  the  1983  budget  to  $93,000  by  2015,  an  increase  of  20.8 
percent.  Spending  peaks  at  $95,000  in  1995.  General  fund  spending  is  forecast  to  increase  22  percent  to 
$60,000  by  2015.  The  peak  of  $60,000  would  also  be  reached  in  1995.  Transportation  spending  is  expected 
to  increase  from  $15,000  to  $18,000  over  the  period.  The  retirement  and  other  expenditures  would  be 
$5,000  and  $10,000,  respectively,  by  2015. 

Fiscal  balance.  Table  4.4.2.6-13  presents  the  fiscal  balance  forecast  for  the  district.  The  district 
shows  a  positive  balance  throughout  the  forecast  period.  The  1983  budget  reveals  that  the  current  year's 
balance  will  be  $8,000.  The  balance  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  the  $2,000  to  $4,000  range  over  the 
forecast  period,  with  a  balanced  budget  occurring  in  2015. 

Capital  spending.  The  district  will  not  require  any  additional  capital  facilities  during  the  forecast 
perioo.  The  district  does  have  an  outstanding  debt  of  $7,500  that  must  be  retired  during  the  forecast 
period. 

Elementary  District  No.  17K 

Revenue  forecasts.  Table  4.4.2.6-14  presents  the  forecast  district  revenues  for  the  baseline  scen- 
ario. Total  district  revenues  are  forecast  to  increase  from  $24,000  in  the  current  year's  budget  to 
$28,000  by  2015.  The  revenues  are  forecast  to  remain  fairly  constant,  (in  the  $24,000  to  $25,000  range), 
throughout  much  of  the  forecast  period.  The  rise  to  $28,000  would  occur  in  the  later  years.  General  fund 
revenues  are  projected  to  increase  25  percent  to  $24,000  by  2015.  The  transportation,  retirement,  ana 
other  total  revenues  are  forecast  to  remain  constant  at  $2,000,  $1,000,  and  $1,000,  respectively. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-10 

Net  Fiscal    Balance  for  Elementary  District  No.    1 7H 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2C15 

(1982  $000) 


Expend- 

Year 

Revenues 

itures 

Balance 

1982 

3,430 

3,252 

178 

1983 

3,441 

3,263 

178 

1984 

3,473 

3,294 

179 

1985 

3,542 

3,368 

174 

1986 

3,566 

3,382 

184 

1987 

3,623 

3,436 

187 

1988 

3,673 

3,483 

190 

1989 

3,766 

3,571 

195 

1990 

3,846 

3,648 

198 

1995 

3,935 

3,732 

203 

2000 

3,780 

3,586 

194 

2005 

3,813 

3,617 

196 

2010 

3,973 

3,768 

205 

2015 

4,262 

4,041 

221 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc..   1983. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-11 

Revenue  Forecasts  for  Elementary  District  No.    16 

All    Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Ge 

leral   Fund 

Trans- 
portation 
Total 

Retire- 
ment 
Total 

Other 
Total 

Year 

District 
Levy 

County 
Equal- 
ization 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

198k 

17 

32 

49 

17 

5 

10 

81 

1983 

17 

32 

49 

17 

5 

10 

81 

1S84 

16 

29 

45 

16 

4 

9 

74 

1985 

16 

29 

45 

16 

4 

9 

74 

1986 

16 

29 

45 

16 

4 

9 

74 

1987 

16 

29 

45 

16 

4 

9 

74 

1988 

17 

32 

49 

17 

5 

10 

81 

1S89 

16 

29 

45 

16 

4 

9 

74 

1990 

18 

34 

52 

18 

5 

11 

86 

1995 

21 

39 

60 

21 

6 

12 

99 

kOOO 

20 

37 

57 

20 

5 

n 

93 

2005 

18 

34 

52 

18 

5 

11 

86 

201 U 

18 

34 

52 

18 

5 

11 

86 

201b 

20 

37 

57 

20 

5 

11 

93 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
Note:     Does  not  include  major  capital   or  debt  service. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-12 

Expenditure  Forecasts  for  Elenentary  District  No.    16 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


General 

Transpor- 

Reti rement 

Fund 

tation  Funa 

Fund 

Other 

Year 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

49 

15 

5 

8 

77 

1983 

49 

15 

5 

8 

77 

1984 

45 

14 

4 

8 

71 

1985 

45 

14 

4 

8 

71 

1986 

45 

14 

4 

8 

71 

1987 

45 

14 

4 

8 

71 

1988 

45 

15 

5 

8 

77 

1989 

45 

14 

4 

8 

71 

1990 

53 

17 

5 

9 

84 

1995 

60 

19 

6 

10 

95 

2000 

56 

18 

5 

10 

89 

2005 

53 

17 

5 

9 

84 

2010 

53 

17 

5 

9 

84 

2015 

60 

18 

5 

10 

93 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
Note:     Does  not  include  major  cabotal    or  debt  service. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-13 

Net  Fiscal    balance  for  Elementary   District  No.   16 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Expend- 
Year  Revenues  itures  Balance 


77  8 

77  4 

71  3 

71  3 

71  3 

71  3 

77  4 

71  3 

84  2 

95  4 

89  4 

84  2 

84  2 

93  0 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 


1982 

85 

1983 

81 

1984 

74 

1985 

74 

1986 

74 

1987 

74 

1988 

81 

1989 

74 

1990 

86 

1995 

99 

2000 

93 

2005 

86 

2010 

86 

2015 

93 
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Expenditure  forecasts.  The  forecast  expenditures  for  the  district  are  presented  in  Table  4.4.2.6-15. 
Total  spending  is  forecast  to  increase  from  J24,000  in  the  1983  budget  to  $28,000  by  2015,  an  increase  of 
16.7  percent.  General  fund  spending  is  expected  to  increase  25  percent  from  $20,000  in  the  current  budget 
to  $24,000  by  2016.  The  transportation,  retirement,  and  the  other  expenditures  would  remain  constant  over 
the  period. 

Fiscal  balance.  Table  4.4.2.6-16  presents  the  net  fiscal  balance  of  the  district  for  the  forecast 
period.  The  district  is  forecast  to  have  a  balanced  budget  for  most  of  the  years  in  the  forecast  period. 
Deficits  of  only  $1,000  are  caused  by  rounding  of  revenue  and  expenditure  numbers.  These  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  structural  or  significant. 

Capital.  The  district  would  not  have  to  add  any  major  capital  facilities  during  the  forecast  period. 
The  district  does  not  have  any  outstanding  debt. 

High  School  District  No.  2  (Lodge  Grass) 

Revenue  forecasts.  The  revenue  forecasts  for  the  district  are  presented  in  Table  4.4.2.6-17.  Total 
revenues  for  the  district  are  projected  to  increase  from  $1.36  million  in  the  1983  budget  to  $1.50  million 
by  2015.  The  total  revenue  is  expected  to  decrease  to  a  low  of  $1.13  million  during  the  mid-  to  late- 
1980s  and  then  increase  to  $1.50  million  by  2015.  The  revenues  demonstrate  an  interim  peak  of  $1.49 
million  in  2000.  General  fund  revenues  are  expected  to  increase  by  10.6  percent,  to  $1.30  million  in 
2015.  The  cash  reappropriated  revenue  would  remain  the  dominant  source  for  the  general  fund,  comprising 
51.7  percent  of  the  general  fund  budget.  The  transportation  revenues  are  projected  to  rise  from  $82,000 
to  $91,000  during  the  baseline  forecast  period.  Retirement  and  other  revenues  are  forecast  to  increase  to 
$87,000  and  $23,000  from  $79,000  and  $21,000,  respectively. 

Expenditure  forecasts.  Table  4.4.2.6-18  presents  the  forecast  expenditures  by  major  fund  for  the 
district.  Total  spending  is  expected  to  increase  from  $1.37  million  in  the  1983  budget  to  $1.51  million 
by  2015,  an  increase  of  10.6  percent.  Spending  is  forecast  to  drop  to  a  low  of  $1.14  million  by  1985.  It 
would  then  increase  to  an  interim  peak  of  $1.50  million  in  2000  and  eventually  peak  at  $1.51  million  by 
2015.  General  fund  spending  is  expected  to  increase  over  10  percent  to  $1.30  million  by  2015.  General 
fund  spending  would  reach  an  interim  peak  of  $1.29  million  in  2000.  The  transportation,  retirement,  and 
other  fund  spending  would  increase  from  $73,000,  $79,000,  and  $20,000  to  $80,000,  $88,000,  and  $22,000, 
respectively. 

Fiscal  balance.  Table  4.4.2.6-19  presents  the  district's  forecast  net  fiscal  balance  for  the  baseline 
scenario.  The  district  is  expected  to  carry  a  positive  balance  of  from  $8,000  to  $12,000  for  each  year  in 
the  period.  Because  the  current  year's  budget  has  a  surplus,  this  condition  is  expected  to  be  maintained 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  Much  of  the  surplus  would  be  caused  by  a  net  positive  balance  of  $9,0CC 
in  the  district  transportation  fund  in  the  current  budget.  The  other  funds  operate  in  balance  throughout 
most  of  the  forecast  period. 

Capital.  The  district  would  not  require  any  major  capital  additions  during  the  forecast  period.   It 
would,  however,  have  to  service  an  existing  debt  balance  of  $2.27  million  during  the  period. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-15 

Expenditure  Forecasts  for  Elementary  District  No.   1  7K 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Transpor- 
tation  Fund 
Expenditures 


Year 


General 
Fund 
Expenditures 


Reti  rement 

Fund 

Expenditures 


Other 
Expenditures 


Total 


1982 

20 

1983 

20 

1984 

22 

1985 

22 

198b 

20 

1987 

20 

1988 

20 

1989 

20 

1990 

20 

1995 

20 

2000 

22 

2005 

22 

2010 

22 

2015 

24 

24 
24 
26 
26 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
26 
26 
26 
28 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
Note:     Does  not  include  major  capital    or  debt  service. 
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TABLE  4.4.2.6-16 

Net  Fiscal   Balance  for  Elementary  District  No.   17K 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Expend- 

Year 

Revenues 

itures 

Balance 

1982 

24 

24 

0 

1983 

24 

24 

0 

1984 

25 

26 

-1 

1985 

25 

26 

-1 

1986 

24 

24 

0 

1987 

24 

24 

0 

1988 

24 

24 

0 

1989 

24 

24 

0 

1990 

24 

24 

0 

1995 

24 

24 

0 

2000 

25 

26 

-1 

2005 

25 

26 

-1 

2010 

26 

26 

0 

2015 

28 

28 

0 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-18 

Expenditure  Forecasts  for  High  School   District  No.    2 

All    Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Year 

General 
Fund 
Expenditures 

Transpor- 
tation Fund 
Expenditures 

Reti  rement 

Fund 

Expenditures 

Other 
Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

1.174 

73 

79 

20 

1,346 

1983 

1,101 

68 

74 

19 

1,262 

1984 

1,035 

64 

70 

18 

1,187 

1985 

976 

60 

66 

17 

1,119 

1986 

976 

60 

66 

17 

1,119 

1987 

1,020 

63 

69 

17 

1,169 

1988 

1,020 

63 

69 

17 

1.169 

1989 

1.020 

63 

69 

17 

1,169 

1990 

1.035 

64      . 

70 

18 

1,187 

1995 

1.255 

78 

85 

21 

1,439 

2000 

1,242 

80 

87 

22 

1,481 

2005 

1,248 

77 

84 

21 

1,430 

2010 

1.211 

75 

82 

21 

1,389 

2015 

1.299 

80 

88 

22 

1,489 

Source:     Mountain  West  Re  search- North,    Inc..   1983. 
Note:     Does  not  include  major  capital   or  debt  service. 
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TABLE   4.4.2,6-19 

Net  Fiscal   Balance  for  High  School    District  No.    2 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Expend- 

Year 

Revenues 

itures 

Balance 

1982 

1.357 

1,346 

11 

1983 

1,272 

1,262 

10 

1984 

1,196 

1,187 

9 

1985 

1,129 

1,119 

10 

1986 

1,129 

1.119 

10 

1987 

1,178 

1,169 

9 

1988 

1,178 

1,169 

9 

1989 

1,178 

1,169 

9 

1990 

1,196 

1,187 

9 

1995 

1,450 

1,439 

11 

2000 

1,493 

1,481 

8 

2005 

1,441 

1,430 

11 

2010 

1,401 

1.389 

12 

2015 

1,501 

1,489 

12 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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Elementary  District  No.  27 

Revenue  forecasts.  Table  4.4.2.6-20  presents  the  forecast  district  revenues  for  the  baseline  scen- 
ario. Total  district  revenues  are  forecast  to  increase  from  $1.18  million  in  the  1983  budget  to  $1.64 
million  in  2010,  an  increase  of  38.9  percent.  The  revenues  are  expected  to  grow  steadily  over  the  fore- 
cast period,  with  the  only  decrease  occurring  between  1995  and  2000.  General  fund  revenues  are  expected 
to  increase  from  $986,000  in  the  1983  budget  to  $1.37  million  in  2015.  County  equalization  and  cash 
reappropriated  money  would  be  the  major  general  fund  revenue  sources  for  the  district,  comprising  91.5 
percent  of  the  general  fund  revenues.  The  transportation  revenue  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $78,000  in 
1982  to  $108,000  in  2015.  Retirement  and  other  fund  revenues  are  expected  to  increase  $37,000  and  $8,000, 
respectively,  over  the  forecast  period. 

Expenditure  forecasts.  Table  4.4.2.6-21  presents  the  forecast  district  expenditures  for  the  baseline 
scenario.  Total  noncapital  district  spending  is  forecast  to  increase  38.7  percent  from  $1.18  million  in 
the  current  budget  to  $1.64  million  in  2015.  The  expenditures  are  expected  to  increase  steadily  to  1995 
and  then  drop  by  2000.  After  2000,  the  expenditures  are  forecast  to  increase  to  $1.64  million  in  2015. 
General  fund  spending  is  projected  to  increase  from  $987,000  in  1982  to  $1.37  million  in  2015.  Transpor- 
tation spending  is  expected  to  increase  $30,000  and  retirement  spending  is  forecast  to  increase  $37,000. 
The  other  expenditures  are  expected  to  rise  to  $28,000  over  the  forecast  period. 

Fiscal  balance.  The  net  fiscal  balance  for  the  district  over  the  forecast  period  is  presented  in 
Table  4.4.2.6-22.  The  district  is  forecast  to  operate  essentially  with  a  balanced  budget  throughout  the 
entire  period.  The  small  surpluses  of  $1,000  and  $2,000  are  primarily  the  result  of  rounding. 

Capital.  Because  the  district  is  currently  at  capacity  in  its  Lodge  Grass  facility,  construction  of  a 
new  facility  is  planned  in  1983.  The  district  is  hoping  to  finance  the  expansion  through  grant  money  so 
they  will  not  add  to  the  present  $225,000  debt.  The  projected  capital  expenditure  is  about  $600,000.   If 
the  facility  cost  cannot  be  financed  by  a  grant,  then  the  debt  of  the  district  will  increase  to  at  least 
$825,000,  or  about  87  percent  of  the  district's  bonding  limit  of  $950,000. 

Elementary  District  No.  29 

Revenue  forecast.  The  forecast  district  revenues  for  the  baseline  scenario  are  presented  in  Table 
4.4.2.6-23.  Total  district  revenues  are  forecast  to  increase  from  $333,000  in  1982  to  $449,000  in  2015, 
an  increase  of  34.8  percent.  These  noncapital  expenditures  are  forecast  to  increase  steadily  over  the 
period,  except  for  a  drop  between  1995  and  2000.  General  fund  revenue  is  forecast  to  increase  from 
$249,000  in  1982  to  $328,000  in  2015.  The  county  equalization  and  the  cash  reappropriated  money  would 
account  for  almost  94  percent  of  the  general  fund  revenue  throughout  the  period.  The  transportation  fund 
revenues  are  expected  to  increase  $20,000,  the  retirement  fund  will  increase  $8,000,  and  the  other  funds 
increase  $4,000. 

Expenditure  forecast.  Table  4.4.2.5-24  presents  the  forecast  district  expenditures  for  the  baseline 
scenario.  Total  district  spending  is  expected  to  increase  from  $326,000  in  1983  budget  to  $439,000  in 
2015,  an  increase  of  34.6  percent.  General  fund  spending  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $243,000  to 
$327,000,  while  transportation  spending  is  expected  to  increase  $18,000  to  $68,000  in  2015.  The  projected 
spending  from  the  retirement  fund  is  expected  to  rise  $7,000,  and  the  other  fund  expenditures  are   expected 
to  increase  $4,000. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-21 


Expenditure 

Forecasts  for  Elementary  Dis 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 

trict  No.    27 

Year 

General 
Fund 
Expenditures 

Transpor- 
tation Fund 
Expenditures 

Reti  rement 

Fund 
Expenditures 

Other 
Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

987 

78 

95 

20 

1.180 

1983 

996 

79 

96 

20 

1.191 

1984 

1,029 

81 

99 

21 

1,230 

1985 

1,077 

85 

104 

22 

1,288 

1986 

1,090 

86 

105 

22 

1,303 

1987 

1,102 

87 

106 

22 

1,317 

1988 

1,125 

89 

108 

23 

1,345 

1989 

1,170 

92 

113 

24 

1,399 

1990 

1,199 

95 

115 

24 

1,433 

1995 

1,209 

95 

116 

25 

1,445 

2000 

1,173 

93 

113 

24 

1,403 

2005 

1,212 

96 

117 

25 

1,450 

2010 

1,276 

101 

123 

26 

1,526 

2015 

1,369 

108 

132 

28 

1,637 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,   Inc.,  1983. 
Note:     Does  not  include  major  capital   or  debt  service. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-22 

Net  Fiscal    Balance  for  Elementary  District  No.    27 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Expend- 
Year  Revenues  itures  Balance 


1,180  0 

1,191  1 

1,230  1 

1,288  1 

1,303  1 

1,317  1 

1.345  1 

1,399  1 

1,433  0 

1,445  0 

1,403  1 

1,450  1 

1,526  1 

1,637  2 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 


1982 

1.180 

1983 

1,192 

1984 

1,231 

1985 

1.289 

1986 

1,304 

1987 

1,318 

1988 

1,346 

1989 

1,400 

1990 

1.433 

1995 

1,445 

2000 

1,404 

2005 

1,451 

2010 

1.527 

2015 

1.639 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-24 

Expenditure  Forecasts   for  Elementary  District  No.    29 

All    scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982   $000) 


General 

Transpor- 

Reti rement 

— 

Fund 

tation  Fund 

Fund 

Other 

Year 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

243 

50 

23 

10 

326 

1983 

247 

51 

23 

n 

332 

1984 

254 

53 

24 

n 

342 

1985 

269 

56 

25 

n 

361 

1966 

269 

56 

25 

n 

361 

1987 

276 

57 

26 

12 

371 

1988 

283 

59 

26 

12 

380 

1989 

287 

59 

27 

12 

385 

1990 

291 

60 

27 

12 

390 

1995 

298 

62 

28 

13 

401 

2000 

291 

60 

27 

12 

390 

2005 

298 

62 

28 

13 

401 

2010 

305 

63 

28 

13 

409 

2015 

327 

68 

30 

14 

439 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983 
Mote:     Does  not  include  major  capital   or  debt  service. 
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Fiscal  balance.  The  forecast  net  fiscal  balance  of  the  district  is  presented  in  Table  4.4,2.6-25. 
The  aistrict  is  forecast  to  have  a  positive  fiscal  balance  ranging  from  ^6,000  to  $10,000  throughout  the 
entire  forecast  period.  The  transportation  fund  would  be  the  major  contributor  to  the  surplus  income  for 
the  district.  This  fund's  current  surplus  of  $6,000  in  1982  would  rise  to  $8,000  by  2015. 

Capital.  The  district  would  not  require  any  additions  to  their  existing  capital  facilities  during  the 
forecast  period.  The  district  does  not  have  any  outstanding  debt. 

Elementary  District  No.  1 

Revenue  forecast.  Table  4.4.2.6-26  presents  the  district  revenue  forecasts  for  the  baseline  scen- 
ario. Total  district  revenues  are   forecast  to  increase  from  $105,000  in  1982  to  $144,000  in  2015,  an 
increase  of  37  percent.  The  total  revenues  would  grow  to  a  maximum  of  $157,000  in  1995  and  then  decline 
until  2005  before  rising  again  to  $144,000  in  2015.  General  fund  revenues  are  expected  to  increase  from 
$56,000  in  1982  to  $78,000  in  2015.  These  revenues  would  reach  a  high  during  1995  of  $84,000.  Cash 
reappropriated  money  would  be  the  dominant  general  fund  revenue  source  for  the  district,  contributing 
about  53  percent  of  the  general  fund  revenues.  The  transportation  fund  revenues  are  expected  to  increase 
from  $37,000  in  1982  to  a  high  of  $56,000  in  1995  and  then  drop  to  $51,000  by  the  end  of  the  forecast 
period.  The  retirement  fund  and  other  fund  revenues  are  expected  to  peak  at  $11,000  and  $6,000,  respec- 
tively, in  1995  and  then  drop  to  $10,000  and  $5,000,  respectively,  by  the  end  of  the  period. 

Expenditure  forecast.  Table  4.4.2.6-27  presents  the  forecast  district  expenditures  for  the  baseline 
scenario.  Total  spending  is  expected  to  increase  from  $106,000  in  1982  to  a  high  of  $157,000  in  1995  and 
then  drop  to  $143,000  by  2015.  General  fund  expenditures  are   forecast  to  increase  from  $56,000  in  1982  to 
$77,000  in  2015,  a  rise  of  about  34  percent.  General  fund  spending  would  peak  at  $84,000  in  1995,  repre- 
senting a  maximum  change  of  50  percent  over  1982.  Transportation  and  other  spending  would  increase  from 
$8,000  and  $4,000  to  $10,000  and  $5,000,  respectively,  over  the  period. 

Fiscal  balance.  Table  4.4.2.6-28  presents  the  net  fiscal  balance  of  the  district  for  the  forecast 
period.  The  district  will  operate  essentially  in  balance  throughout  the  period.  The  negative  balance  in 
1982  and  1983  is  due  primarily  to  rounding  of  revenues  and  expenditures. 

Capital.  The  district  would  not  require  any  additional  capital  facilities  during  the  forecast 
period.  The  district  does  not  have  any  outstanding  debt. 

High  School  District  No.  3  (Pryor) 

Revenue  forecast.  Table  4.4.2.6-29  presents  the  forecast  district  revenues  for  the  baseline  scen- 
ario. Total  revenues  are   forecast  to  decrease  from  $473,000  in  the  1983  budget  to  $458,000  in  2015,  a 
decline  of  3.2  percent.  Revenues  are  expected  to  drop  between  1982  and  1990  and  then  recover  to  $458,000 
by  the  end  of  the  forecast  period.  General  fund  revenues  are  also  expected  to  decrease  over  the  period, 
from  $394,000  to  $381,000.  The  county  equalization  and  cash  reappropriated  monies  are  expected  to  be  the 
major  revenue  sources  for  the  district,  accounting  for  about  90  percent  of  the  district's  general  funa 
revenue.  Transportation  fund  revenue  is  expected  to  decline  $1,000  over  the  period,  from  $24,000  to 
$23,000, ana  drops  to  a  low  of  $19,000  in  1985  and  1986.  The  retirement  fund  revenues  are  expected  to 
decline  from  $40,000  to  $39,000  with  a  low  of  $33,000.  The  other  fund  revenues  remain  at  $15,000  for  2015 
but  drop  to  a  low  of  $12,000  in  1985  and  1986. 
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TABLE    4,4.2.6-25 


Net 

Fiscal   Balance 
B 

for  Elementary  District  No.   29 
All   Scenarios 
ig  Horn  County 
1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 

Year 

Revenues 

Expend- 
itures 

Balance 

1982 

333 

326 

7 

1983 

339 

332 

7 

1984 

348 

342 

6 

1985 

369 

361 

8 

1986 

369 

361 

8 

1987 

379 

371 

8 

1988 

388 

380 

8 

1989 

392 

385 

7 

1990 

399 

390 

9 

1995 

408 

401 

7 

2000 

399 

390 

9 

2005 

408 

401 

7 

2010 

418 

409 

9 

2015 

449 

439 

10 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-27 

Expenditure  Forecasts  for  Elementary  District  No.    1 

All   Scenarios  Except  Cumulative 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


General 

Transpor- 

Re 

ti  rement 

Fund 

tation  Fund 

Fund 

Other 

Year 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Exp 

enditures 

Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

56 

38 

8 

4 

106 

1983 

56 

38 

8 

4 

106 

1984 

63 

42 

8 

4 

117 

1985 

63 

42 

8 

4 

117 

1986 

63 

42 

8 

4 

117 

1987 

77 

51 

10 

5 

143 

1988 

77 

51 

10 

5 

143 

1989 

77 

51 

10 

5 

143 

1990 

77 

51 

10 

5 

143 

1995 

84 

56 

11 

6 

157 

2000 

70 

47 

9 

5 

131 

2005 

63 

42 

8 

4 

117 

2010 

70 

47 

9 

5 

131 

2015 

77 

51 

10 

5 

143 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
Note:     Does  not  include  major  capital    or  debt  service. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-28 

Net  Fiscal    Balance   for  Elementary  District  No.    1 

All   Scenarios   Except  Cumulative 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Expend- 

Year 

Revenues 

itures 

Balance 

1982 

105 

106 

-1 

1983 

105 

106 

-1 

1984 

117 

117 

0 

1985 

117 

117 

0 

1986 

117 

117 

0 

1987 

144 

143 

1 

1988 

144 

143 

1 

1989 

144 

143 

1 

1990 

144 

143 

1 

1995 

157 

157 

0 

2000 

131 

131 

0 

2005 

117 

117 

0 

2010 

131 

131 

0 

2015 

144 

143 

1 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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Expenditure  forecast.  The  forecast  district  expenditures  for  the  baseline  scenario  are  presented  in 
Table  4.4.2.6-30.  Total  district  spending  on  noncapital  items  is  expected  to  drop  from  $472,000  in  1982 
to  J45S,000  in  2015.  Spending  would  reach  its  low  of  $384,000  in  1985  and  1986.  General  fund  expendi- 
tures are  expected  to  decline  from  $393,000  in  1982  to  $381,000  in  2015,  with  a  low  of  $320,000  in  1985 
and  1986.  Retirement  fund  spending  is  forecast  to  drop  from  $40,000  in  1982  to  a  low  of  $33,000  in  1985 
and  1986  before  rebounding  to  $39,000  by  2015.  Transportation  and  other  spending  would  demonstrate  a 
decline  from  $24,000  in  1982  to  $23,000  in  2015,  with  a  low  of  $19,000  in  the  mid-1980s.  Other  spending 
in  2015  would  be  identical  to  that  of  1982,  but  drops  to  a  low  of  $12,000  in  1985  and  1986. 

Fiscal  balance.  Table  4.4.2.6-31  presents  the  district's  forecast  net  fiscal  balance.  The  district 
is  expected  to  have  a  balanced  budget  throughout  the  entire  forecast  period.  The  positive  balance  of 
$1,000  in  several  years  is  primarily  due  to  rounding  of  the  expected  revenues  and  expenditures. 

Capital.  The  district  would  not  require  any  additional  capital  facilities  during  the  forecast 
period.  It  has  no  current  outstanding  debt. 

Elementary  District  No.  2 

Revenue  forecast.  Table  4.4.2.6-32  presents  the  forecast  revenues  for  the  district.  Total  district 
revenues  are  expected  to  increase  from  $347,000  in  the  1983  budget  to  $417,000  in  2015,  an  increase  of 
20.2  percent.  Revenues  increase  steadily  over  the  period  except  for  declines  between  1990  and  2000.  The 
general  fund  revenues  are  expected  to  increase  from  $276,000  in  1982  to  $331,000  in  2015.  They  also  show 
a  drop  between  1990  and  2000.  The  cash  reappropriated  and  county  equalization  money  sources  would  be  the 
major  contributors  to  the  general  fund,  accounting  for  about  93  percent  of  the  total  general  fund  rev- 
enue. Transportation  fund  revenue  is  expected  to  show  an  overall  gain  of  $5,000  by  2015,  with  the  retire- 
ment fund  demonstrating  a  gain  of  $7,000  by  2015.  The  other  revenues  are  expected  to  rise  from  $15,000  to 
$18,000  over  the  period. 

Expenditure  forecast.  Table  4.4.2.6-33  presents  the  forecast  district  expenditures  for  the  baseline 
scenario.  Total  spending  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $347,000  in  1982  to  $418,000  in  2015,  an  increase 
of  over  20  percent.  The  spending  is  expected  to  decline  during  the  1990s.  General  fund  spending  is  fore- 
cast to  increase  from  $276,000  in  1982  to  $333,000  in  2015.  Transportation  spending  is  forecast  to 
increase  a  total  of  $4,000  over  the  period,  and  retirement  fund  spending  is  expected  to  increase  about 
$7,000.  Other  expenditures  are  forecast  to  increase  from  $15,000  to  $18,000  over  the  period. 

Fiscal  balance.  Table  4.4.2.6-34  presents  the  forecast  district  net  fiscal  balance.  The  district  is 
forecast  to  have  a  balanced  budget  throughout  most  of  the  forecast  period.  Where  a  deficit  of  $1,000  or 
$2,000  exists,  it  is  primarily  due  to  rounding  of  district  revenues  and  expenditures  and  does  not  repre- 
sent a  true  district  deficit. 


Capital.  The  district  would  not  require  any  additional  capital  facilities  during  the  forecast 
period.  The  district  does  not  have  any  outstanding  debt. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-30 

Expenditure  Forecasts  for  High  School    District  No.    3 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


General 

Transpor- 

Reti rement 

Fund 

tation  Fund 

Fund 

Other 

Year 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Exp: 

enditures 

Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

393 

24 

40 

15 

472 

1983 

363 

22 

37 

14 

436 

1984 

338 

20 

35 

13 

406 

1985 

320 

19 

33 

12 

384 

1986 

320 

19 

33 

12 

384 

1987 

326 

20 

33 

13 

392 

1988 

326 

20 

33 

13 

392 

1989 

326 

20 

33 

13 

392 

1990 

326 

20 

33 

13 

392 

1995 

387 

23 

39 

15 

464 

2000 

387 

23 

39 

15 

464 

2006 

357 

22 

36 

14 

429 

2010 

357 

22 

36 

14 

429 

2015 

381 

23 

39 

15 

458 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
Note:     Does   not  include  capital    or  debt  service. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-31 

Net  Fiscal   Balance  for  High  School   District  No. 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982   $000) 


Year 


Revenues 


Expend- 
itures 


Balance 


1982 

473 

1983 

436 

1984 

406 

1985 

385 

1986 

385 

1987 

393 

1988 

393 

1989 

393 

1990 

393 

1995 

464 

2000 

464 

2005 

429 

2010 

429 

2015 

458 

472 
436 
406 
384 
384 
392 
392 
392 
392 
464 
464 
429 
429 
458 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-33 


Expenditure  Forecasts  for  Elementary 

All  Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 

Di 

strict  No.  2 

Year 

General 
Fund 
Expenditures 

Transpor- 
tation Fund 
Expenditures 

Reti  rement 

Fund 

Expenditures 

Other 
Expenditures 

Total 

1982 

276 

24 

32 

15 

347 

1983 

281 

24 

33 

15 

353 

1984 

285 

24 

33 

16 

358 

1985 

294 

25 

34 

16 

369 

1986 

294 

25 

34 

16 

369 

1987 

298 

25 

35 

16 

374 

1988 

298 

25 

35 

16 

374 

1989 

311 

27 

36 

17 

391 

1990 

315 

27 

37 

17 

396 

1995 

311 

27 

36 

17 

391 

2000 

294 

25 

34 

16 

370 

2005 

298 

25 

35 

16 

374 

2010 

311 

27 

36 

17 

391 

2015 

333 

28 

39 

18 

418 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
Note:     Does  not  include  capital    or  debt  service. 
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TABLE   4.4.2.6-34 

Net  Fiscal   Balance  for  High  School   District  No.    2 

All   Scenarios 

Big  Horn  County 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Expend- 

Year 

Revenues 

itures 

Balance 

1982 

347 

347 

0 

1983 

352 

353 

-1 

1984 

357 

358 

-1 

1985 

368 

369 

-1 

1986 

368 

369 

-1 

1987 

374 

374 

0 

1988 

374 

374 

0 

1989 

389 

391 

-2 

1990 

395 

396 

-1 

1995 

391 

391 

0 

2000 

368 

370 

0 

2005 

374 

374 

0 

2010 

391 

391 

0 

2015 

417 

418 

-1 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983 
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4.4.3  Hardin  and  Hardin  Area 

4.4.3.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  Hardin  and  the  Hardin  area.  Section  4.4.3.2  presents 
the  population  and  economic  forecasts  for  each  area.  Section  4.4.3.3  discusses  social  life  in  Hardin  and 
the  Hardin  area  under  baseline  conditions.  The  housing  forecasts  are  presented  in  section  4.4.3.4. 
Facilities/services  and  fiscal  forecasts  are  presented  in  sections  4.4.3.5  and  4.4.3.6,  respectively. 

4.4.3.2  Population  and  Economy 

'\s  shown  in  Table  4.4.3.2-1,  the  Hardin's  non-Indian  baseline  population  is  forecast  to  increase  from 
2,632  people  in  1980  to  2,782  people  in  1990  and  2,996  people  in  2000.  This  steady  growth  is  forecast  to 
continue  after  2000,  and  the  2015  forecast  population  of  3,404  represents  a  29  percent  increase  over  the 
1980  population.  Hardin's  Crow  Indian  population  is  forecast  to  increase  from  583  people  in  1980  to  699 
people  in  1990  and  801  people  in  2000.  The  Crow  Indian  population  in  2015  is  forecast  to  be  1,003  people, 
a  72  percent  increase  over  1980.  The  Hardin  area  is  forecast  to  grow  more  slowly  than  the  city  of 
Hardin's  baseline  population.   It  is  forecast  to  decrease  over  the  1980s  and  then  increase  to  1,159  people 
in  2015,  an  18  percent  increase  over  the  1980  population. 

'\s  shown  in  the  baseline  employment  tables  in  iVppendix  B,  Hardin's  non-Indian  employment  by  place  of 
residence  is  forecast  to  decrease  from  1,031  workers  in  1980  to  1,009  workers  in  1986  before  increasing  to 
1,135  workers  by  1990.  After  1990,  non-Indian  employment  is  expected  to  increase  steadily  to  1,509  work- 
ers in  2015,  a  46  percent  increase  over  the  1980  level.  Hardin's  Crow  Indian  employment  by  place  of  resi- 
dence is  also  forecast  to  decrease  over  the  early  1980s  but  then  increase  steadily  through  2015,  when  the 
forecast  level  of  658  workers  would  be  63  percent  over  the  1980  level  of  403  workers.  Baseline  employment 
in  the  Hardin  area  is  forecast  to  decrease  from  578  people  in  1980  to  572  people  in  1984  and  then  increase 
steadily  to  776  people  in  2009,  a  34  percent  increase  over  the  1980  level. 

4.4.3.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

'\s  discussed  in  Section  4.4.3.2,  the  population  of  Hardin  and  the  surrounding  area  is  forecast  to 
increase  from  4,193  to  4,459  people  between  1980  and  1990  under  baseline  conditions  and  to  reach  5,566 
people  in  2015.  '\s  shown  in  Table  4.1-2,  the  anticipated  effects  of  the  proposed  coal  development  activi- 
ties do  not  introduce  any  significant  degree  of  uncertainty  regarding  area  population,  though  considerable 
uncertainty  is  created  about  future  business  and  employment  conditions.  Decision-makers  and  residents  are 
therefore  not  faced  with  the  potential  of  major  population  growth  of  the  community. 

Over  the  forecast  period,  Hardin  is  expected  to  continue  as  the  center  of  county  and  city  governmental 
activities,  though  the  increasing  proportion  of  community  population  that  is  Crow  Indian  may  heighten  the 
importance  of,  and  ties  to  Crow  '\gency.  Unless  dramatic  measures  are  taken  by  the  Crow  Tribe  to  develop 
trade  and  service  sector  establishments  on  the  reservation,  Hardin  is  also  expected  to  remain  the  major 
business,  professional,  and  service  center  of  the  county. 

'\s  discussed  in  Section  4.3.3,  the  major  issues  facing  Hardin  as  a  coimunity  over  the  forecast  period 
will  De  negotiation  of  the  political  and  social  relationships  between  Crow  Indians  and  anglo  residents. 
Over  the  past  several  decades,  the  institutional  structure  and  interests  of  the  tribe  have  undergone  ser- 
ious examination  by  tribal  members,  and  the  Crow  have  recently  given  indications  that  they  are  prepared  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  county  (and  by  analogy  city)  affairs.  As  anywhere  when  a  firmly  entranced 
status  quo  is  faced  with  pressure  of  change,  tensions  and  conflict  are  likely  to  occur  if  the  Crow  under- 
take organized  participation  in  county  or  city  affairs.  At  this  point,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the 
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TABLE   4.4.3.2-1 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Population 

Big  Horn  County  Allocation  Areas 


Year 

City  of 

Hardin 

(non-Indian) 

City  of 

Hardin 

(Crow  Indian) 

Hardin 
Area 
(excluding  city) 

Decker/Spring 
Creek  Area 

1980 

2,632 

583 

978 

205 

1981 

2,646 

596 

977 

207 

1982 

2,637 

608 

969 

203 

1983 

2,635 

621 

962 

196 

1984 

2,638 

632 

958 

197 

1985 

2,656 

644 

956 

197 

1986 

2,671 

655 

955 

197 

1967 

2,679 

666 

954 

197 

1988 

2,684 

678 

953 

196 

1989 

2,690 

689 

950 

196 

1990 

2,782 

699 

978 

203 

1991 

2,790 

708 

977 

203 

1992 

2,857 

718 

996 

206 

1993 

2,867 

728 

994 

206 

1994 

2,893 

738 

1,000 

206 

1995 

2,917 

748 

1,005 

206 

1996 

2,933 

759 

1,007 

206 

1997 

2,943 

769 

1,007 

205 

1998 

2,957 

779 

1,008 

205 

1999 

2,977 

790 

1,011 

205 

2000 

2,996 

801 

1,015 

204 

2005 

3,084 

864 

1,050 

197 

2010 

3,249 

919 

1,106 

207 

2015 

■   3,404 

1,003 

1  ,159 

217 

^.     ,,vun^,ain  rtciL  Kesearcn-North,    Inc.,    1982. 

Note:     Details  may   not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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outcome  of  such  a  transition  in  roles,  or  even  to  state  with  confidence  that  significant  force  for  change 
will  be  applied.  However,  residents  of  the  cotimunity  are  alert  to  and  sensitive  about  the  potential  for 
significant  change  im  the  social  organization  of  the  cooinunity. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  changes  in  social  organization  that  occur  in  Hardin  over  the  forecast  period 
under  baseline  conditions  will  center  on  the  position  and  actions  taken  by  the  Crow  Tribe  and  its  people. 
The  magnitude  of  population  change  forecast  is  small,  and  would  by  itself  be  insufficient  to  require  sig- 
nificant modification  of  existing  patterns  of  interaction  and  organization.  However,  the  steadily 
increasing  proportion  of  Crow  Indian  residents  of  the  cotnnunity  and  the  changing  perceptions  of  appropri- 
ate Crow  participation  in  the  social  and  political  realms  are  likely  to  cause  significant  readjustment  of 
the  diversity  of  political  positions  and  methods  in  the  coimiunity  over  the  long  run.  This  could  result  in 
significant,  if  gradual,  change  in  the  stratification  system  of  the  community  (and  the  county).  During 
this  transition,  community-wide  integration  will  probably  be  reduced  as  residents  orient  themselves  into 
opposing  factions. 

The  effectiveness  and  objectives  of  Crow  and  anglo  leaders  during  this  period  will  substantially 
affect  the  long-term  consequences  of  this  transition.   If  the  tensions,  antagonisms,  and  conflict  are  con- 
trained  and  managed,  with  leaders  on  both  sides  striving  to  establish  mechanisms  for  coordination  and 
cooperation,  the  long-term  effects  may  be  very   positive,  resulting  in  a  community  with  a  more  open  strati- 
fication system  and  enhanced  integration.  These  outcomes  are  highly  dependent  upon  individual  actions; 
they  are  not  possible  to  forecast  accurately  over  the  long-time  interval  of  the  study. 

4.4.3.4  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  4.4.3.4-1,  non-Indian  baseline  housing  demand  in  Hardin  is  forecast  to  grow  from  the 
1980  inventory  of  1,226  units  to  1,463  units  in  2000,  an  increase  of  19  percent.  After  2000,  housing 
demand  is  expected  to  increase  to  1,586  units  in  2010  and  1662  units  in  2015.  Similar  trends  for  the  Crow 
housing  in  Hardin  and  for  the  Hardin  north  area  are  also  reflected  in  the  table. 

4.4.3.5  Facilities  and  Services 

City  of  Hardin 

Baseline  population  (including  both  non-Indian  and  Indian)  projections  for  Hardin  show  a  steady 
increase  from  3,245  people  in  1982  to  4,593  people  in  2015,  an  increase  of  1,348  people,  or  41.5  percent. 
The  following  government  services  are  addressed  in  this  section:  general  government,  engineering  and 
public  works  (including  water  and  sewer),  garbage  collection,  police,  and  fire. 

General  government.   In  1981,  the  town  constructed  a  new  city  hall/shop  building  of  7,778  sq.  ft.  The 
office  portion  of  the  bulding  contains  2,498  sq.  ft.;  the  shop  portion  contains  5,280  sq.  ft.  Two  staff 
members  handle  all  general  government  functions. 

Existing  general  government  space  translates  to  a  standard  of  769  sq.  ft.  of  area  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, very  close  to  the  CITF  standard  of  800  sq.  ft.  per  1,000  population.  Applying  the  current  standard 
to  the  projected  baseline  population  results  in  a  demand  for  3,532  sq.  ft.  of  space  by  year  2015.  The 
present  full-time  general  government  staff  adequately  serves  the  existing  population;  one  additional 
full-time  staff  member  would  to  be  needed  by  year  2015. 
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TABLE   4.4.3.4-1 

Baseline  Scenano  Forecast 

Housing  Demand 

Big  Horn  County  Allocation  Areas 

(Housing  Units) 


Year 

City  of 

Hardin 

(non-Indian) 

City  of 

Hardin 

(Crow  Indian) 

Hardin 
Area 
(excluding  city) 

Decker/Spring 
Creek  Area 

198U 

1,226 

146 

364 

96 

1981 

1,224 

151 

365 

97 

1982 

1.212 

156 

363 

96 

1983 

1,211 

163 

364 

95 

1984 

1,211 

169 

365 

96 

1985 

1,218 

175 

366 

97 

1986 

1,225 

181 

368 

98 

1987 

1,230 

187 

369 

99 

1988 

1,239 

194 

372 

100 

1989 

1,244 

199 

372 

100 

1990 

1,292 

204 

385 

104 

1991 

1,298 

209 

385 

105 

1992 

1,331 

214 

393 

107 

1993 

1,343 

221 

394 

107 

1994 

1,356 

225 

397 

108 

1995 

1,377 

230 

401 

109 

199b 

1,391 

235 

404 

110 

1997 

1,405 

241 

406 

110 

1998 

1,426 

247 

411 

m 

1999 

1,442 

253 

413 

112 

2000 

1,463 

258 

418 

113 

2005 

1,506 

278 

432 

109 

2010 

1.586 

296 

455 

114 

2015 

1,662 

323 

476 

120 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982 
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Engineering  and  public  works.  Located  in  the  new  city  hall/shop  building,  the  engineer  and  public 
works  department  is  responsible  for  building  code  inspections,  street  maintenance,  and  water  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  The  department  has  4.25  full-time  employees  who  are   supplemented  by  2  to  3  summer 
employees. 

Using  the  present  standard  of  1.6  full-time  employees  per  1,000  population,  staffing  under  the  base- 
line scenario  would  increase  to  seven  full-time  employees  in  the  year  2015.  This  staff  should  be  suffici- 
ent to  maintain  the  current  levels  of  service  in  building  inspections  and  street  maintenance.  Office  and 
storage  space  might  have  to  be  increased  to  accommodate  the  new  staff  and  any  additional  equipment.  Using 
the  current  standard  of  1,627  sq.  ft.  of  office  and  shop  space  per  1,000  population,  space  requirements 
would  total  7,500  sq.  ft.  in  the  year  2015. 

The  town's  water  system  has  been  renovated  over  the  past  twenty  years.  The  treatment  facility  has  a 
capacity  of  4  million  gallons  per  day.  Using  the  local  planning  standard  of  150  gallons  of  treated  water 
per  capita  per  day,  the  system  is  adequate  for  a  population  of  27,000.  Water  storage  facilities  are  suf- 
ficient for  a  population  of  about  6,500.  Neither  capacity  would  be  exceeded  by  projected  population  in 
the  baseline  case.  Water  charges  cover  operating  and  maintenance  expenditures.  However,  there  are   no 
plant  investment  fees  to  defray  the  costs  of  any  new  facilities  that  may  be  needed  or  for  depreciation  of 
existing  facilities. 

The  town's  sewer  system  is  new  and  consists  of  oxidation  ditches  and  an  activated  sludge  plant.  Local 
sources  indicated  that  the  system's  1-million-gal Ion  capacity  would  be  adequate  for  a  population  of 
6,000.  Monthly  fees  cover  all  operating  and  maintenance  expenditures,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
repayment  of  the  city  hall  revenue  bonds.  No  expansion  of  the  system  would  be  required  in  the  baseline 
projections. 


Sanitation.  The  town  is  responsible  for  garbage  collection,  using  a  crew  of  three  on  two  trucks. 
Customer  fees  are  set  to  cover  operating  and  maintenance  costs,  as  well  as  a  capital  replacement  fund  of 
$10,000  per  year.   If  current  standards  are  applied  to  the  projected  increased  population,  one  additional 
employee  would  be  needed  by  2015.  The  town  owns  the  landfill  site  that  is  operated  by  the  county. 

Parks  and  recreation.  The  town  currently  has  5  acres  of  developed  park  land  and  2.25  acres  that  are 
undeveloped.  This  yields  a  standard  of  1.5  acres  of  developed  parks  per  1,000  population.  Using  this 
standard,  6.9  acres  of  developed  parks  would  be  needed  by  year  2015.  The  additional  acreage  is  already 
owned  by  the  town.  Recreation  programs  are  run  by  the  school  district. 

Police  and  fire  departments.  Police  services  are  provided  by  the  county  sheriff's  department. 

Fire  protection  is  handled  by  a  twenty-member  volunteer  department.  A  new  truck  will  be  purchased  in 
1983  (partially  with  a  grant  from  the  coal  board)  giving  the  department  two  relatively  new  trucks.  The 
projected  growth  in  the  baseline  case  is  not  sufficient  to  require  a  paid  fire  staff  or  additional  equip- 
ment. 


4.4.3.6  Fiscal 

(^s  shown  in  Table  4.4.3.6-1,  the  town  is  projected  to  have  a  cumulative  deficit  of  about  $11  million 
in  2005  under  baseline  conditions.  The  deficit  would  be  between  $450,000  and  $525,000  for  each  of  the 
projection  years.  The  reason  for  this  situation  is  the  dependence  on  budget  carryovers  to  finance  ser- 
vices in  the  1982  budget.  Since  carryovers  are  not  a  recurring  revenue  source,  they  were  not  projected 
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into  the  future.  Only  those  revenues  expected  to  be  received  regularly  were  projected.  The  result  is  I 

that  the  expenditures  necessary  to  maintain  current  levels  of  service  exceed  recurring  revenues  by  | 
$460,000  in  1982.  Since  this  trend  was  then  projected  into  the  future,  both  yearly  and  cumulative  defi- 
cits were  forecast  over  the  study  period.  Inasmuch  as  Hardin  has  not  experienced  significant  financial 

problems  in  the  past,  projected  deficits  may  be  a  manifestation  of  this  methodology  and  of  the  tendency  I 

for  current  year  budgets  to  estimate  expenditures  high  and  revenues  low.  ' 

4.4.4  Decker  Area  | 

4.4.4.1  Introduction  . 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  Decker  area.  Section  4.4.4.2  presents  the  popu-  ' 
lation  and  economic  baseline  forecasts  for  the  area.  Section  4.4,4.3  discusses  social  life  under  the 

baseline  scenario  in  the  Decker  area.  The  housing  forecasts  are  presented  in  Section  4.4.4.4.  Facilities/  1 

services  baseline  forecasts  are  presented  in  sections  4.4.4.5  and  4.4.4.6,  respectively.  | 

4.4.4.2  Population  and  Economy  I 

As  shown  in  Table  4.4.3.2-1,  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area's  baseline  population  is  forecast  to  remain 
relatively  stable  at  200  persons  through  2005  and  then  grow  to  217  persons  by  2015.  Similarly,  total         I 
baseline  employment  is  forecast  to  increase  from  187  workers  in  1980  to  about  200  workers  by  1986  and  then     | 
remain  relatively  stable  for  the  remainder  of  the  forecast  period. 

4.4.4.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

Background  | 

Population  projections  in  small  communities  are  meaningless  unless  realistic  parameters  governing 
potential  growth  can  be  delineated.  For  example,  projections  made  for  the  Decker  area  less  than  ten  years     < 
ago  have  proven  to  be  of  no  utility  in  southern  Rosebud  and  Big  Horn  counties.   A  single  housing  develop- 
ment in  any  of  the  communities  could  immediately  multiply  existing  populations  severalfold.   In  so  doing, 
they  would  be  likely  to  impose  a  new  form  or  structure  upon  existing  open  country  ranch  communities. 
While  such  growth  (and  even  the  establishment  of  new  coimiunities)  is  feasible,  precisely  how  and  where  it      I 
might  occur  is  unknown  if,  indeed,  it  would  occur  at  all  over  the  baseline  forecast  period.  I 

The  failure  of  the  proposed  Spring  Creek  development  is  one  recent  example  of  the  speculative  nature 
of  forecasts  of  population  growth  in  this  area.   If  mining  and  attendant  population  growth  proceed  as 
projected  in  Section  4.4.4.2,  then  Wyoming  will  continue  to  accommodate  population  growth  while  Montana 
continues  as  the  site  of  mining.  Recent  experience  indicates  that  growth  will  concentrate  in  the  Sheridan 
area  and  that  distance  and  lack  of  amenities  and  housing  will  continue  to  buffer  the  outlying  communi- 
ties. As  seen  in  the  forecasts  of  population  for  the  Decker  area,  little  change  is  anticipated  over  the 
entire  period.  Population  is  forecast  to  decline  slightly  in  1983  and  to  remain  marginally  below 
1980-1982  levels  until  1990,  after  which  it  increases  slowly  to  slightly  above  1982  levels.  Given  the 
forecast  degree  of  population  and  economic  change,  the  structure  of  the  area  economy  is  not  anticipated  to 
undergo  appreciable  alteration  over  the  forecast  period. 
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Social  organization 

Diversity  and  complexity.  The  community's  prolonged  experience  with  declining  population  is  expected 
to  cease  after  1983  as  the  population  stabilizes.  As  a  result,  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  social 
systems  in  the  area  are  expected  to  remain  essentially  unchanged  unless  an  unforeseen  influx  of  resident', 
occurs.  During  this  period,  the  skeleton  of  the  Decker  community  will  probably  continue  much  as  it  cur- 
rently exists  because  of  the  infrastructure  of  services  and  activities  located  there.  Given  the  forecast 
pattern  of  stable  and  nonmigrating  residents,  it  is  likely  that  the  cormunity  will  become  more  integrated 
than  it  currently  is.  Otherwise,  it  is  likely  that  new  residents  will  form  their  own  interaction  systems, 
particularly  with  townspeople  with  whom  they  are  acquainted  and  with  whom  they  work.  Long-term  ranchers 
will  probably  become  more  isolated,  though  they  have  and  will  continue  to  maintain  linkages  with  others  in 
adjacent  communities,  as  well  as  with  longstanding  friends  and  relatives  in  the  Sheridan  area. 

If  a  significant  number  of  nonranching  persons  were  to  move  into  Decker  or  its  adjacent  cotnrunities 
{Kirby,  Birney,  etc.),  local,  political,  social  schisms  might  occur.   If  their  numbers  increase,  new  resi- 
dents would  be  likely  to  organize  and  assume  control  of  the  school  board,  the  only  genuinely  local  govern- 
mental and  leadership  body  in  the  community.  However,  as  noted,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  such  a 
change  in  population  given  the  baseline  population  and  employment  forecasts. 

Stratification  (distribution  of  resources  and  status).  The  few  miners  who  have  moved  into  the  rural 
Decker  area  during  the  last  ten  years  constitute  a  local  manifestation  of  the  decades-old  stratification 
system  that  evolved  in  the  greater  Sheridan  area  between  ranchers  and  miners.  Miners  are  not  regarded  as 
social  equals  by   ranchers.   If  the  resident  mining  population  did  increase,  these  differential  statuses 
would  be  likely  to  become  more  rigid.  Complicating  the  stratification  would  be  the  younger  age  of  the 
newcomers/miners.  Over  the  longer  term,  the  social  esteem  given  to  the  newcomers  would  be  likely  to  rise 
as  they  became  active  and  gradually  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  local  affairs.  Proportionately, 
nonetheless,  ranchers  would  remain  politically  and  socially  more  influential  than  newcomers  in  the  Decker 
area  throughout  the  forecast  period.  Once  again,  however,  an  increase  in  miners  is  highly  speculative  and 
unlikely  because  past  trends  do  not  indicate  that  such  an  influx  is  likely  to  occur. 

Outside  linkages.  Given  the  current  community,  ranchers  will  continue  their  traditional  linkages  with 
friends,  former  neighbors,  and  relatives  in  the  greater  Sheridan  area.  Mine-affiliated  residents  would 
draw  heavily  upon  these  same  types  of  social  resources,  though  with  a  distinctly  different  set  of  people 
unless  they  are  of  local  agricultural  origin.  The  absence  of  overlapping  social  friendship  and  recrea- 
tional networks  --  a  type  of  nonintegration  --  would  provide  further  impetus  for  additional  local  insta- 
bility. Lacking  close,  personal,  local  networks,  newcomers  would  be  drawn  back  toward  town,  further  ful- 
filling the  prophecy  of  ranch  people  that  miners  are  not  committed  to  remaining  and  participating  in  the 
rural  community.  This  circular  and  self-fulfilling  process  is  unlikely  to  be  modified  unless  a  "critical 
mass"  of  nonagricultural  residents  emerge  that  may  establish  a  base  for  local  integration.   In  this  case, 
two  different  clusters  of  local  groupings  and  activities  are  likely  to  develop,  whose  relationship  will 
depend  heavily  on  historical  circumstance  and  the  characteristics  of  the  groups'  leadership. 

Economic  linkages  in  the  Decker  and  surrounding  agricultural  communities  are  and  will  remain  directly 
affiliated  with  place  in  terms  of  employment.  For  the  last  decade,  in  fact.  Decker  has  been  the  locus  of 
employment  for  many  nonresident  workers.  With  the  exception  of  most  service  personnel,  whose  members  have 
increased  during  the  past  five  years  but  now  are  unlikely  to  increase  for  several  years,  the  acceptability 
of  the  area  to  the  workers  as  a  place  of  residence  has  historically  been  low,  an  attribute  that  is  unlike- 
ly to  improve  in  the  forecast  period. 
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Significant  economic  development,  exclusive  of  mining  and  related  activities  such  as  railroad  and 
essential  utility  development,  is  unlikely  to  occur  in  any  of  the  rural  communities  in  the  Decker  area 
over  the  forecast  period.  Most  needs  provided  by  the  private  sector  would  continue  to  be  sought  in  Sheri- 
dan. Less  frequently,  but  for  more  expensive  and  unusual  services  and  goods,  residents  would  still  travel 
to  Billings.  Public  sector  relationships  will  probably  continue  to  be  dominated  by  the  county  seats  in 
Hardin  and  Forsyth,  though  the  linkages  are  not  likely  to  increase  beyond  their  current  levels  unless 
unforeseen  growth  occurs  in  the  rural  communities. 

Integration  (coordination  and  cooperation).   Integration  in  the  Decker  area  communities  is  currently 
at  a  low  ebb.   Important  and  intense  changes  have  occurred  in  the  community  in  the  recent  past  that  have 
reduced  the  community's  ability  to  formulate  a  coherent  and  forceful  response.   It  is  possible  that  the 
effects  of  these  changes  --  in  terms  of  their  adverse  effect  on  community  integration  --  will  persist,  and 
that  the  community  will  remain  at  its  current  low  level  of  integration  well  into  the  future.   If  the  popu- 
lation fails  to  stabilize,  if  area  residents  are  forced  to  maintain  and  depend  on  outside  linkages,  and  if 
the  long-standing  biases  toward  mining  persist,  then  tightly  re-established  integration  will  not  occur, 
and  the  community  of  Decker  will  be  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  geographically  isolated  residents. 

Integration  beyond  the  affected  perimeter  of  Decker  is  expected  to  remain  about  as  it  has  been.   It 
may  be  reduced  somewhat  as  technology  obviates  the  needs  for  cooperation  and  personal  contact  and  permits 
further  consolidation  of  land,  factors  that  are  largely  independent  of  any  proposed  mining  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  forecast.  Continued  mining  at  baseline  levels  may  reduce  integration  slightly  as  the  nuisances 
created  by  greater  populations  seeking  access  to  rural  areas  create  further  alienation  among  agricultural 
residents.  Economic  and  political  integration  do  not  appear  likely  to  undergo  significant  change  during 
the  forecast  period. 

Perceptions  of  the  coirrnunity.  Residents  of  the  Decker  area  generally  appear  to  be  resigned  to  future 
widespread  coal  Development  in  the  area.  They  have  not  liked  mining,  its  physical  conseauences,  or  its 
social  ramifications,  but  most  perceive  it  as  necessary  and  inevitable.  They  already  have  experienced  a 
loss  of  community;  most  would  probably  feel  very  favorably  about  a  resurgence  of  a  dynamic  and  vigorous 
community  life.  The  surrounding,  peripheral,  rural  communities  of  Kirby,  Birney,  and  eastern  Otter  Creek 
like  coal  mining  no  better  than  the  residents  of  Decker  but  are  less  personally  or  structurally  affected. 
They  continue  to  perceive  their  communities  as  viable,  albeit  nostalgic  vestiges  in  an  industrial  world. 
They  also  recognize  how  fragile  small,  informal  communities  built  upon  personal  contact  and  trusting  rec- 
ognition are.  Yet  they  seem  resigned  to  retain  their  participation  in  these  community  settings  for  as 
long  as  they  can.  Even  most  ranchers  who  have  leased  land  to  energy  companies  or  who  have  intellectually 
supported  coal  development  dislike  its  effects  upon  local  community  structure.  These  perceptions  are  un- 
likely to  change,  particularly  given  the  probable  negative  consequences  to  their  sense  of  cormunity, 
should  additional  development  occur. 

The  baseline  forecast  shows  no  factors  that  would  indicate  dramatic  alteration  of  the  existing  well- 
being  of  area  residents,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  material  well-being  or  "social"  behaviors. 

4.4.4.4  Housing 

Table  4.4.3.4-1  presents  the  baseline  housing  demand  forecast  for  the  Decker  area.  As  shown,  demand 
is  forecast  to  increase  steadily  from  96  units  in  1980  to  113  units  in  2000,  an  increase  of  18  percent. 
After  2000,  demand  is  forecast  to  increase  at  about  the  same  rate,  reaching  120  units  by  2015. 
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Under  baseline  conditions,  it  does  not  appear  that  housing  demand  in  the  Decker  area  would  be  large 
enough  to  trigger  development  of  Spring  Creek,  an  approved  subdivision  described  in  Section  3.3.4.4.  How- 
ever, if  for  some  reason  Spring  Creek  were  developed,  it  would  shift  some  housing  demand  away  from  other 
areas  toward  Spring  Creek,  increase  baseline  demand  for  housing  in  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area,  and 
increase  the  area  population. 

4.4.4.5  Facilities/Services 

There  are  no  local  jurisdicational  units  in  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area.  Consequently,  no  discussion 
of  facilities/services  conditions  is  appropriate  for  this  geographic  area.  Public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  are  discussed  at  the  county  level. 

4.4.4.6  Fiscal 

There  are  no  local  jurisdictional  units  in  the  Decker/Spring  Creek  area.  Consequently,  no  discussion 
of  fiscal  conditions  is  appropriate  for  this  geographic  area.  Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
discussed  at  the  county  level. 

4.5  Crow  Reservation  and  Communities 

4.5.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  and  its  communities.   The 
section  is  comprised  of  four  subsections,  each  of  which  focuses  on  a  particular  geographic  area  of  the 
reservation.  Section  4.5.2  presents  population,  economic,  housing,  facilities/services,  and  fiscal  fore- 
casts for  the  reservation  as  a  whole.  Sections  4.5.3  and  4.5.4  present  the  same  set  of  forecasts  for  Crow 
f^gency  and  the  Northeast  area  and  for  Lodge  Grass  and  the  southeast  area,  respectively.  Because  the  pro- 
posed mines  are  expected  to  have  a  less  significant  impact  on  the  central  and  west  areas,  sections  4.5.5 
and  4.5.6  focus  on  the  population  and  economic  baseline  forecasts  in  these  areas,  but  do  not  describe  the 
housing,  facilities/services,  or  fiscal  forecasts  unless  warranted  by  the  magnitude  of  potential  impacts. 
The  discussion  social  and  life  and  cultural  diversity  under  baseline  conditions  and  of  off-reservation 
Crow  Indians  (4.5.7)  are  addressed  in  a  separate  document  (AITS  1983). 

4.5.2  Crow  Reservation 

4.5.2.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecast  for  the  Crow  Reservation  as  a  whole.  Section  4.5.2.2  pre- 
sents the  baseline  population  and  economic  forecasts.  Section  4.5.2.3  discusses  social  life  and  cultural 
diversity  on  the  Crow  Reservation  under  baseline  conditions.  Baseline  housing  forecasts  are  presented  in 
Section  4.5.2.4.  Facilities/services  and  fiscal  forecasts  are  presented  in  sections  4.5.2.5  and  4.5.2.6, 
respectively. 

4.5.2.2  Population  and  Econony 

This  section  discusses  the  baseline  population  and  employment  forecasts  for  the  Crow  Indian  population 
of  Big  Horn  County,  including  both  the  Crow  Reservation  and  the  city  of  Hardin.  The  Crow  Indian  and 
non-Indian  population  forecasts  for  the  reservation  and  its  subareas  are  presented  in  tables  4.5.2.2-1  and 
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TABLE   4.5.2.2-1 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Crow   Indian  Population 

Crow  Reservation  and  Allocation  Areas 


rear 

Crow 
Reservation 

Crow  Agency 

and  Northeast 

Area 

Lodge  Grass 

and  Southeast 

Area 

Central 
Area 

West  Area 

1980 

4,792 

2,144 

1,827 

362 

459 

1S81 

4,895 

2,189 

1,865 

371 

470 

1982 

4,996 

2,235 

1,902 

379 

480 

1983 

5,102 

2,282 

1,941 

388 

491 

1984 

5,199 

2,326 

1,977 

395 

501 

198b 

5,300 

2,371 

2,015 

403 

511 

1986 

5,392 

2,413 

2,050 

409 

520 

1987 

5,486 

2,456 

2,085 

416 

529 

1988 

5,579 

2,498 

2,120 

423 

538 

1989 

5,669 

2.539 

2,155 

429 

546 

1990 

5,753 

2,577 

2,188 

434 

554 

1991 

5,835 

2,615 

2,220 

439 

561 

1992 

5,919 

2,654 

2,253 

444 

568 

1993 

5,999 

2,689 

2,285 

449 

575 

1994 

6,079 

2,726 

2,316 

454 

583 

1995 

6,162 

2,763 

2,350 

459 

590 

1996 

6,251 

2,804 

2,385 

464 

598 

1997 

6,339 

2,845 

2,421 

468 

605 

1998 

6,429 

2,886 

2,457 

473 

612 

1999 

6,520 

2,928 

2,494 

478 

620 

2000 

6,611 

2,970 

2,531 

483 

627 

2005 

6,992 

3,143 

2,671 

471 

707 

2010 

7,439 

3,343 

2,842 

502 

752 

2015 

8,116 

3,648 

3,100 

547 

821 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Note:     Details  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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4.5.2.2-2.  More  detailed  information  on  the  population  forecasts  for  the  subcounty  areas  within  the 
reservation  is  presented  in  sections  4.5.3  through  4.5.6.   Information  on  the  baseline  forecast  for  the 
Crow  population  of  Hardin  was  presented  in  Section  4.4.3.2. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-3,  the  Crow  Indian  population  of  Big  Horn  County  is  forecast  to  grow  from 
5,378  people  in  1980  to  6,454  people  in  1990,  an  increase  of  20  percent.  The  population  is  forecast  to 
grow  by  another  15  percent  during  the  1990s  and  by  13  percent  between  2000  and  2010.  The  2015  population 
of  9,119  people  would  increase  70  percent  over  the  1980  population.  Virtually  all  of  the  population 
change  can  be  attributed  to  natural  increase,  as  very  little  migration  is  forecast  to  occur. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-4,  the  Crow  Indian  labor  force  is  forecast  to  grow  at  a  slightly  faster  rate 
than  population  growth,  causing  the  labor  force  participation  rate  to  grow  from  38.8  percent  in  1980  to 
43.8  percent  by  2015.  Crow  Indian  employment  is  forecast  to  grow  more  slowly  than  the  labor  force  at 
first,  causing  the  unemployment  rate  to  increase  from  36.9  percent  in  1980  to  43.4  percent  in  1990.  How- 
ever, employment  is  forecast  to  grow  faster  than  the  labor  force  between  1990  and  2015,  causing  the  unem- 
ployment rate  to  drop  back  down  to  37.8  percent  in  2015. 

4.5.2.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

For  this  discussion,  please  see  the  Socioeconomic  Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe  (AITS 
1983). 

4.5.2.4  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.4-1,  baseline  housing  demand  for  Crow  Indians  on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  fore- 
cast to  increase  from  the  1980  level  of  1,117  units  to  1,333  units  in  2000,  and  2,247  units  in  2015.  This 
large  increase  is  due  not  only  to  population  growth  but  also  to  the  Crow  Indians'  desire  to  reduce  the 
overcrowding  that  currently  exists  on  the  reservation.  As  shown  in  the  table,  a  40-unit  supply  response 
limit  would  result  in  small  housing  deficits  in  intermittent  years  through  2015.  The  ability  of  housing 
suppliers  to  produce  40  units  per  year  will,  of  course,  depend  on  builders'  capacities  and  on  continued 
government  funding  for  Crow  housing. 

4.5.2.5  Facilities  and  Services 

Overview 

As  the  Indian  population  increases  for  Big  Horn  County  and  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  the  baseline 
scenario,  the  requirements  for  personnel,  capital  facilities,  and  equipment  experience  moderate  or  severe 
increases  for  the  mid-term  (1995)  and  long-term  (2015)  periods.  For  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  the 
Indian  population  increases  from  approximately  5,000  in  1982  to  6,200  (24  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and 
8,000  (60  percent)  in  the  long-term  projections  (see  Table  4.5.2.5-1).^ 

General  government,  which  represents  the  requirements  of  the  Crow  Indian  tribal  government,  has  an 
adequate  number  of  personnel  to  meet  forecast  needs,  while  increased  personnel  are  required  by  the  police 


The  Indian  population  of  Big  Horn  County  is  the  population  base  for  the  projection  of  requirements 
of  the  various  health-related  and  recreation  facilities  and  services,  while  the  Indian  population  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation  is  the  population  base  for  the  projection  of  requirements  for  the  general  govern- 
ment and  police  facilities  and  services.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  population  in  Big  Horn  and  Rosebud  coun- 
ties are  taken  into  consideration  for  analysis  of  hospital  beds  since  they  are  within  the  service  area  cf 
the  IhS  hospital  serving  the  Crow. 
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TABLE   4.5.2.2-2 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Non-Indian  Population 

Crow  Reservation  Allocation  Areas 


Year 

Crow 
Reservation 

Crow  Agency 

and  Northeast 

Area 

Lodge  Grass 

and  Southeast 

Area 

Central 
Area 

West  Area 

1980 

1,966 

420 

820 

596 

130 

1981 

1,966 

419 

818 

600 

129 

1982 

1,956 

419 

812 

597 

128 

1983 

l,94fa 

419 

807 

596 

126 

1984 

1,943 

418 

804 

595 

126 

1985 

1,941 

418 

801 

597 

125 

1986 

1,940 

418 

799 

599 

124 

1987 

1,939 

418 

797 

601 

123 

1988 

1,937 

418 

794 

602 

123 

1989 

1,933 

417 

791 

603 

122 

1990 

1,966 

419 

800 

622 

125 

1951 

1,962 

420 

796 

622 

124 

1992 

1,979 

419 

800 

634 

126 

1993 

1,975 

419 

797 

654 

125 

1994 

1,974 

419 

795 

635 

125 

1995 

1,972 

418 

793 

636 

125 

1996 

1,970 

419 

791 

635 

125 

1997 

1,963 

417 

787 

635 

124 

1998 

1,959 

415 

785 

635 

124 

1959 

1,955 

415 

782 

634 

124 

2000 

1.952 

417 

779 

632 

124 

2005 

2,034 

459 

788 

656 

131 

2010 

2,143 

484 

830 

691 

138 

2015 

2,245 

507 

869 

724 

145 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Note:     Details  may   not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE   4.5.2.2-3 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Crow  Indian  Population 

Big  Horn  County 


Employnent- 

Non-enployiTient 

Total 

Related 

Related 

Total 

Year 

Population 

Births 

Deaths 

Migrati  on 

Migration 

Chance 

19&C 

5378 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

5492 

163 

50 

0 

114 

1962 

5606 

164 

52 

0 

113 

1983 

5724 

170 

54 

0 

117 

1984 

5833 

164 

56 

0 

109 

1985 

5944 

166 

57 

0 

in 

1S8L 

6049 

161 

58 

0 

104 

1987 

6154 

163 

59 

0 

104 

1988 

6258 

164 

61 

0 

104 

1989 

6359 

163 

63 

0 

IOC 

199C 

6454 

158 

65 

0 

95 

1991 

6546 

156 

66 

0 

91 

1992 

6638 

158 

67 

0 

92 

1993 

6728 

157 

69 

0 

90 

1994 

6818 

159 

72 

0 

89 

1995 

6912 

165 

73 

0 

94 

2000 

7414 

181 

81 

0 

101 

2005 

7856 

181 

90 

0 

92 

2010 

8358 

182 

95 

0 

110 

2015 

9119 

210 

104 

0 

761 

Source:   Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 

Notes:     Details  nay  not  sur.i  due  to  rounding.     All    values  except  total 
population  represent  annual   changes. 
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TABLE   4.5.2.2-4 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Crow  Indian  Population,   Labor  Force,   and  Employment 

Crow  Reservation  and  Hardin 


Labor  Force 

Participation 

Unemployment 

Labor 

Rate 

Rate 

Year 

Population 

Force 

(percent) 

Employment 

(percent) 

1980 

b,378 

2,089 

38.8 

1,319 

36.9 

1985 

5,944 

2,419 

40.7 

1,315 

45.6 

1990 

6,454 

2,675 

41.4 

1,515 

43.4 

1995 

6,912 

2,993 

43.3 

1,713 

42.8 

2000 

7,414 

3,239 

43.7 

1,885 

41.8 

2005 

7,856 

3,499 

44.5 

2,086 

40.4 

2010 

8,358 

3,b57 

43.8 

2,274 

37.8 

2015 

9,119 

3,847 

42.1 

2,517 

34.6 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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TABLE   4.5.2.4-1 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Housing  Unit  Demand/Supply 

Crow  Reservation 

!for  Crow   Indian  population   only) 


Incremental 

Local    Su| 

jply 

Cumulative 

Year 

Total 

Demand  ( 

Dver 

f 

Response 

(Deficit) 

Demand 

Previous 

Year 

(L- 

imit  = 

40) 

Surplus 

IS&O 

1.117 

1981 

1,148 

31 

31 

0 

1982 

1,179 

31 

31 

0 

1983 

1,222 

37 

37 

0 

1984 

1  ,259 

37 

37 

0 

1985 

1,293 

34 

34 

0 

198fa 

1,334 

41 

40 

(1) 

1987 

1,369 

35 

36 

0 

1988 

1  ,414 

46 

40 

(6) 

1989 

1,449 

35 

40 

(1) 

1990 

1,478 

29 

30 

0 

1991 

1,516 

38 

38 

0 

1992 

1,548 

32 

32 

0 

1993 

1,588 

40 

40 

0 

1994 

1  ,616 

28 

28 

0 

1995 

1,643 

27 

27 

0 

1996 

1,674 

31 

31 

0 

1997 

1,716 

42 

40 

(2) 

1998 

1,760 

44 

40 

(6) 

1999 

1,797 

37 

40 

(3) 

20G0 

1,831 

34 

37 

0 

2GC5 

1,936 

103 

for  5 

yrs 

103 

for  5 

yrs 

c 

2010 

2,060 

124 

for  5 

yrs 

124 

for  5 

yrs 

0 

2015 

2,247 

187 

for  5 

yrs 

187 

for  5 

yrs 

0 

Source:     ^lOuntain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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and  various  health-related  services  in  both  the  mid-  and  long-term.  Existing  capital  facilities  for  gen- 
eral government  and  police  are  adequate  for  baseline  conditions  throughout  the  study  period,  but  the 
health-related  facilities  and  services  would  experience  demands  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  addi- 
tional capital  facilities  and  equipment  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term.  Requirements  for  recreation  are 
not  forecast  for  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  (see  Section  3.4,2.5). 

The  rate  of  increase  for  personnel  is  forecast  to  be  greater  between  1982  and  1995  than  between  1995 
and  2015  for  all  facilities  and  services  except  social  services  and  mental  health,  both  of  which  have 
relatively  constant  rates  of  growth  over  the  entire  period.   Increases  in  demand  for  capital  facilities 
and  equipment  associated  with  hospital  and  health  services  would  be  greater  between  1995  and  2015  than  in 
the  earlier  period.  The  opposite  is  true  for  capital  facilities  associated  with  conmunity  health;  rates 
of  increase  are  greater  for  the  mid-term  projections  than  for  the  long-term  projections.  The  rates  of 
increase  for  capital  facilities  associated  with  social  services  and  mental  health  are   expected  to  be  rela- 
tively constant  throughout  the  study  period. 

The  greatest  increase  in  demand  for  personnel,  capital  facilities,  and  equipment  is  expected  to  occur 
in  the  hospital  and  health  services,  social  services,  and  cofinunity  health.  For  the  long-term  baseline 
projections,  the  total  number  of  physicians  needed  increases  from  five  to  twenty-one  (320  percent),  while 
the  number  of  dentists  needed  increases  from  two  to  five  (150  percent).  The  combined  number  of  personnel 
for  social  services,  mental  health,  and  community  health  would  increase  from  six  to  fifteen  (150  percent) 
during  the  study  period. 

The  following  sections  present  detailed  information  about  the  requirements  for  personnel,  capital 
facilities,  and  equipment  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  The  information  is  presented  in  terms  of 
impacts  measurable  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  periods  of  projections. 

General  government 

The  existing  number  of  positions  for  professional  staff,  (twenty-five  positions)  would  be  adequate  fc 
both  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  The  amount  of  office  space  (sq.  ft.)  available  in  the  Crow  Indian 
'\dministrative  Building,  the  Sun  Lodge  complex,  and  the  remodeled  Heritage  Center  would  also  be  adequate 
for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  (See  Table  4.5.2.5-2.) 

Police 

The  Crow  Indian  Tribal/Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Police  Department  would  have  an  adequate  number  of 
sworn  officers  (fifteen)  for  mid-term  needs.  By  2015,  one  additional  sworn  officer  would  be  needed,  an 
increase  of  7  percent.  The  existing  law  enforcement  office  and  detention  facility,  located  at  Crow 
'\gency,  would  have  adequate  space  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  (Office  space  requirements  in  the 
more  remote  areas  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  have  not  been  forecast  because  their  development  is  sia- 
nificantly  dependent  upon  local  decisions  which  cannot  be  forecast  with  any  confidence.)  The  requirement 
for  police  vehicles  would  increase  from  seven  to  eight  vehicles  during  the  study  period.   (See  Table 
4.5.2.5-2.) 

Hospital  and  health  services 

The  requirements  for  personnel,  capital  facilities,  and  equipment  associated  with  hospital  and  health 
services  would  increase  in  both  the  mid-term  and  long-term.  By  1995,  the  demand  for  physicians  would 
increase  from  five  in  1982  to  sixteen  (220  percent).  Between  1995  and  2015,  five  additional  physicians 
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would  De  neeaea,  an  increase  of  sixteen  (320  percent)  over  i982  levels.  The  nutrber  of  centists  woulc  neec 
to  be  increased  from  two  in  1982  to  four  (100  percent)  in  1995  ana  to  five  in  2015,  an  overall  increase  of 
150  percent.  (See  Table  4.5.2.5-2.) 

The  existing  numoer  of  thirty-four  hospital  beds  would  be  adeauate  to  serve  the  mid-term  neeas  of  the 
Indian  population  in  Big  Horn  County.^  In  2015,  forty-two  hospital  beds  would  be  needed  for  this 
population,  reflecting  an  increase  of  25  percent  over  the  entire  period.  In  1982,  no  ambulances  were 
stationed  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.^  Two  ambulances  would  be  needed  by  1995,  with  one  addi- 
tional ambulance  needed  by  2015.  (See  Table  4.5.2.5-2.) 

Social  services 

The  requirements  for  personnel  and  capital  facilities  associated  with  social  services  would  increase 
during  both  the  mid-term  and  long-term.  By  1995,  the  number  of  medical  social  workers  would  need  to 
increase  from  one  to  two  (100  percent).  To  meet  long-term  demand  (2015),  a  one  additional  medical  social 
worker  would  be  needed,  increasing  the  total  number  to  three  (200  percent).  There  would  be  reouirements 
for  800  SQ.  ft.  of  space  in  the  mid-term  and  1,000  so.  ft.  of  space  in  the  long-term.  These  soace 
requirements  represent  significant  increases  over  existing  conditions,  for  which  exact  quantitative  infor- 
mation is  unavailable.  (See  Table  4.5.2.5-2.) 

Mental  health 

The  requirements  for  personnel  and  capital  facilities  associated  with  mental  health  would  increase  for 
the  mid-term  and  long-term.  By  1995,  demand  for  mental  health  specialists  is  forecast  to  increase  ■^rom 
one  to  two  (100  percent).  Between  1995  and  2015,  additional  mental  health  specialist  would  be  needea, 
increasing  total  demand  to  three  (200  percent)  for  the  long-term.  Requirements  for  300  sq.  ft.  of  space 
in  the  mid-term  and  1,000  sq  .ft.  of  space  in  the  long-term  are  projected.  These  requirements  are  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  the  existing  capital  facilities,  for  which  quantitative  information  is  unavail- 
able. (See  Table  4.5.2.5-2.) 


Community  heal th 

The  requirements  for  personnel  and  capital  facilities  associated  with  community  health  woulc  increase 
for  the  mid-term  and  long-term.  By  1995,  the  need  for  community  health  nurses  would  increase  from  four  to 
seven  (75  percent).  Between  1995  and  2015,  three  additional  community  health  nurses  would  be  needed, 
increasing  the  total  number  to  eleven  (133  percent).  There  would  be  need  for  800  so.  ft.  of  space  in  the 
mid-term  and  1,000  sq.  ft.  in  the  long-term.  The  requirements  for  space  would  represent  significant 
increases  over  existing  capital  facilities,  for  which  quantitative  information  is  unavailable.  (See  Tac' 
4.5.2.5-2). 


'The  Indian  Health  Service  hospital  at  Crow  Agency  serves  the  Inaian  populations  of  Big  Horn  ana 
Rosebud  counties.  The  analyses  presented  in  this  report  for  hospital  and  health  services,  social  ser- 
vices, mental  health,  and  community  health  are  based  upon  the  total  Indian  population  of  Big  Horn  County, 
including  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.   In  1995  the  estimated  Indian  population  in  Big  Horn  and  Rosebud 
counties  would  be  11,240.  In  2015,  the  estimated  population  would  be  13,520.  If  total  service  area  is 
considered,  the  forecasts  presented  in  the  report  would  therefore  need  to  be  increased  by  40.5  percent  ir 
1995  (resulting  in  a  demand  for  45  hospital  beds)  and  by  31.0  percent  in  2015  (resulting  in  a  demand  for 
54  beds  --  basea  on  a  standard  of  4  beds  per  1,000  population). 

'Section  3.3.2.4  aiscusses  the  emergency  services  available  in  Big  Horn  County  for  the  Crow  Inaian 
Reservation. 
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Recreation 

Because  data  on  existing  rural  recreation  acres  are  incomplete  and  standards  for  rural  recreation 
acres  on  reservation  lands  are  unavailable,  the  recreation  needs  under  the  baseline  scenario  are  not  quan- 
tified by  acres.  Rather,  impacts  to  recreation  will  be  analyzed  by  considering  increases  in  demand  (rec- 
reation days)  for  specific  recreation  activities.  The  population  that  affects  recreation  participation 
(measured  in  recreation  days)  is  limited  to  the  total  Indian  population  of  Big  Horn  County  (both  on  and 
off  the  reservation),  as  only  the  Indian  population  is  allowed  access  to  tribal  lands  for  dispersed  rec- 
reation purposes.  Table  4.5.2.5-3  displays  the  changes  in  recreation  participation  for  specific  activi- 
ties unaer  the  baseline  forecast.  These  data  should  be  viewed  with  some  caution  since  they  are  based  on 
participation  rates  applicable  to  the  general  population  of  Montana  (Wallwork,  Lenihan,  and  Polzin  1980), 
Indian  specific  rates  being  unavailable.  Annual  changes  in  recreation  days  would  not  exceed  10  percent 
for  any  activity.  Furthermore,  nearly  all  of  the  activities  are  forecast  to  receive  less  than  a  10  per- 
cent increase  over  any  given  five-year  period.  Therefore,  although  increased  usage  is  forecast,  it  is  not 
anticipated  to  create  significant  negative  impacts  on  rural  recreation. 

Noteworthy,  however,  is  the  effect  that  long-term,  unregulated,  increased  hunting  could  have  on  reser- 
vation big  game  and  biro  species  if  adequate  habitat  and  breeding  acres  are  not  maintained.  These  types 
of  acres  are  essential  for  replenishing  the  numbers  of  wildlife  harvested  annually.  Secondly,  Table 
4.5.2.5-3  clearly  shows  fishing  as  the  number  one  activity  in  terms  of  total  recreation  days.  Although 
some  of  these  recreation  days  may  occur  outside  of  the  reservation,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Bighorn 
River  will  remain  a  primary  fishing  river  and  that  the  forecast  population  increases  will  compound  the 
present  fishing  demand  on  this  river. 

4.5.2.6  Fiscal 

Crow  Tribe 

This  section  summarizes  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Crow  Tribe  over  the  forecast  period  under 
baseline  conditions.  Since  the  emphasis  of  the  study  is  on  identifying  the  effects  of  proposed  mines  on 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  tribe,  greater  attention  is  given  to  areas  subject  to  impact  by  one  or  more  of 
the  proposed  actions.  Major  portions  of  the  tribe's  expenditures  and  revenues  are  set  at  a  constant  level 
or  are  based  on  population.  The  population  based  revenues  are  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  the  total 
revenue.  Since  the  Tribe  (and  the  reservation)  experiences  no  population  effects  from  the  proposed  mines, 
these  major  aspects  of  the  expenditures  and  revenues  either  do  not  change  under  any  scenario  (including 
the  baseline)  or  are  similar  for  all  scenarios. 

An  important  component  of  tribal  revenues  and  expenditures  are  related  to  the  royalties  received  from 
coal  production. 

In  the  baseline  scenario,  the  tribe  receives  royalties  from  coal  production  at  the  Absaloka  Mine.^ 
Tribal  resolution  80-21  states  that  60  percent  of  the  royalties  must  be  allocated  as  dividend  payments  for 
tribal  members,  30  percent  must  go  for  land  purchases,  and  10  percent  to  tribal  administration. 


The  royalty  rates  used  are  assumed  to  remain  constant  at  current  negotiated  rates  throughout  the 
entire  forecast  period.  This  assumption  should  not  be  viewed  as  prejudiciary  of  the  outcome  of  future 
rate  negotiations.  Present  Crow  royalty  rates  are  6  percent  on  4  million  tons  per  year  through  1993,  anc 
8  percent  on  200,000  tons  in  1983,  less  tonnage  from  the  state  lease  which  is  prorated  by  customer  on  a 
monthly  oasis.  The  3  percent  royalty  rate  is  applicable  to  new  sales.  Because  the  outcome  of  royalty 
renegotiation  in  1984  cannot  be  predicted,  present  royalty  rates  should  be  the  basis  for  all  projections. 
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TABLE    4.5.2.5-3 

Basel  ine  Forecast 

Recreation  Days  by  Activity  by  Year 

Crow  Reservation 


Recreation 

Year 

Activity 

1582 

1985 

1990 

1995 

2C0G 

2CCb 

2CC9 

Hunting 

22,700 

24,100 

26,200 

28,200 

30,200 

32,200 

33,700 

Fi  shing 

53,200 

56,400 

61,400 

65,900 

7C,700 

75,400 

78,800 

Camping 

37,200 

39,500 

42,900 

46,100 

49,500 

52,800 

55,200 

River  Floating 

6,500 

6,800 

7,500 

.   8,000 

8,600 

9,200 

9,600 

Snowmobil ing 

4,800 

5,100 

5,500 

5,900 

6,400 

6,800 

7,100 

Horseback  Riding 

12,100 

12,900 

14,000 

15,000 

16,200 

17,200 

18,000 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 

Mote:     These  projections  are  based  on  MWR  population  forecasts  ana 
participation  data  as  projected  in  Attitudes  --  Montana  Outdoor  Recreation 
Survey. 
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The  remainaer  of  this  section  presents  the  revenue  and  expenditure  forecasts,  along  with  the  forecast 
net  fiscal  balance  for  the  tribe. 


Revenue  forecast 

Table  4.5.2.6-1  presents  the  forecast  tribal  revenues,  by  source,  for  the  baseline  scenario.  Total 
tribal  revenues  are  expected  to  rise  from  ^6.96  million  in  1982  to  $12.32  million  in  2015,  an  increase  of 
76.9  percent.  The  revenues  are  highly  dependent  on  coal  royalty  receipts,  '\ltiiost  all  of  the  increase  in 
tribal  revenues  over  the  forecast  period  are  caused  by  increases  in  the  coal  royalties.  Coal  royalties 
are  expected  to  increase  from  $2.35  million  in  1982  to  $7.70  million  in  1995,  an  increase  of  228.0  per- 
cent. This  level  will  then  be  maintained  through  2015.  These  royalties  and  federal  contracts  and  grants 
constitute  the  major  revenue  sources  for  the  tribe,  accounting  for  33.7  and  33.8  percent  of  the  revenues, 
respectively,  in  1982.  By  2015,  royalties  will  account  for  a  forecast  62.5  percent  of  the  revenues,  while 
federal  contracts  and  grants  are  forecast  to  decline  in  importance  to  about  19.1  percent  of  total  reven- 
ues, indicating  the  increased  importance  of  the  royalties  to  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Tribe  over  the 
forecast  period. 

Expenditure  forecast 

Expenditures  are  presented  in  two  forms:   (1)  expenditures  that  will  remain  constant  across  scenarios, 
and  (2)  second  will  be  the  expenditures  specifically  related  to  coal  royalties.  The  expenditures  that  are 
assumeo  to  remain  constant  between  the  scenarios  are   presented  in  Table  4.5.2.6-2.  The  total  nonroyalty 
expenditures  are  forecast  to  increase  from  $4.24  million  in  1982  to  $4.84  million  in  2015,  an  increase  of 
14.0  percent.  The  tribal  staff  spending  is  expected  to  increase  from  $464,000  in  the  1982  budget  to 
$740,000  in  2015,  an  increase  of  59.5  percent.  Tribal  projects  are  forecast  to  increase  59.0  percent  to 
$682,000  in  2015.  Although  there  is  a  high  likelihood  that  this  item  will  increase,  at  least  over  the 
short  run,  due  to  increased  tribal  litigation  concerning  the  coal  severance  tax.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
increase  is  not  known;  the  attorneys/litigation  line  item  is  therefore  assumed  to  remain  constant  over  th;- 
forecast  period. 

Table  4.5.2.5-3  presents  expenditures  directly  related  to  coal  royalty  payments.  Currently,  60  per- 
cent of  the  royalties  are  mandated  to  be  spent  on  dividend  payment  and  30  percent  on  land  purchases.  The 
remaining  10  percent  of  the  royalty  money  goes  into  the  tribal  treasury  to  be  spent  on  administrative 
functions  of  the  tribe.  Lacking  specification  of  any  change  in  this  distribution,  it  is  assumed  to  remain 
constant  over  the  forecast  period.  The  10  percent  allotted  to  tribal  administration  is  not  included  in 
Table  4.5.2.6-3  because  no  identifiable  expenditures  are  made  with  these  moneys.  Total  identifiable  spend- 
ing based  on  coal  royalties  is  expected  to  increase  from  $2.24  million  in  the  1982  budget  to  $6.93  million 
in  1995,  remaining  constant  at  this  level  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  210.0  percent.  Dividend  payments  are  expected  to  increase  from  the  $1.65  million  budgeted  ir 
the  1983  buaget  to  $4.62  million  by  1995.  Land  purchase  expenditures  from  royalty  receipts  are  forecast 
to  increase  from  $586,000  to  $2.31  million  over  this  same  period. 

Net  fiscal  balance.  Table  4.5.2.6-4  presents  the  net  fiscal  balance  for  the  tribe  for  the  baseline 
scenario.  The  tribe  will  have  a  positive  fiscal  balance  over  the  entire  forecast  period,  ranging  from  a 
low  of  $466,000  in  1987  to  a  high  of  $911,000  in  1995.  ^   significant  portion  of  the  excess  money  can  be 
attributed  to  the  10  percent  of  the  coal  royalties  that  are  allocated  for  tribal  administration  but  are 
not  shown  as  an  administrative  expense. 

Capital.  The  reservation  does  not  require  any  additional  capital  facilities  during  the  forecast 
period.  The  tribe  does  have  an  outstanding  debt  of  approximately  $2.40  million  that  must  be  serviced 
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TABLE   4.5.2.6-3 

Expenditures  Based  on  Crov;  Reservation  Tribal    Royalty  Payments 

Baseline  Scenario 

1982-2015 

(1982   $000) 


Year 


1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
198b 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1995 
2000 
2005 
2010 
2015 


Dividend 
Payments 


Land 
Purchases 


Total 


1,649 

586 

2,235 

1,156 

578 

1,734 

1,156 

578 

1,734 

1,156 

578 

1,734 

1,156 

578 

1,734 

1,156 

578 

1,734 

1,541 

770 

2,311 

1,541 

770 

2,311 

2,054 

1,027 

3,081 

4,622 

2,311 

6,933 

4,622 

2,311 

6,933 

2,622 

2,311 

6,933 

4,622 

2,311 

6,933 

4,622 

2,311 

6,933 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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TABLE   4.5.2.6-4 

Crow  Reservation  Tribal    Net  Fiscal   Balance 

Baseline  Scenario 

1982-2015 

(1982  $000) 


Year 

Revenues 

Expenditures 

Balance 

1982 

6,964 

6,476 

488 

1983 

6,540 

5,996 

544 

1984 

6,540 

6,015 

525 

1985 

6,540 

6,036 

504 

1986 

6,540 

6,055 

485 

1987 

6,540 

6,074 

466 

1988 

7,182 

6,669 

513 

1969 

7,182 

6,688 

494 

1990 

8,038 

7,473 

565 

1995 

12,318 

11,407 

911 

2000 

12,318 

11,497 

821 

2005 

12,318 

11,584 

734 

2010 

12.318 

11,660 

658 

2015 

12,318 

11,768 

550 

Sou  rcf  • 

inc. 


1983. 
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during  the  forecast  period.  Tribal  resolution  33-4  allocates  50  percent  of  all  future  bonus  income  of  the 
tribe  to  pay  off  the  debt.  Since  there  is  no  definite  schedule  for  bonus  payment,  the  payment  of  this 
debt  is  not  projected. 

Indian  Health  Service 

The  Indian  Health  Service  will  provide  services  to  all  Indians  located  in  8ig  Horn  County.  The  demand 
for  these  services  is  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  the  total  number  of  Indians  that  are  located  in  the 
county,  not  just  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  expenditures  for  these  services  are  projected  in 
this  section.  The  revenues  for  the  service  are  assumed  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
and  are  therefore  not  forecast  in  this  section. 

The  IHS  expenditures  by  major  category  for  the  baseline  period  are  presented  in  the  remainder  of  this 
section.  Capital  outlays  triggered  by  the  population  increase  over  the  period  are  also  presented  in  this 
section. 

Expenditure  forecast.  Table  4.5.2.6-5  presents  the  IHS  forecast  expenditures  by  major  category. 
Total  IHS  spending  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $5.59  million  in  1982  to  $7,22  million  in  2015,  an 
increase  of  29.0  percent.  The  major  categories  of  expenditures  are  the  hospital,  clinics,  and  the  con- 
tract health  care.  The  hospital/clinics  expenditures  are  expected  to  remain  constant  while  the  contract 
health  care  is  expected  to  increase  over  the  period.  Contract  health  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $1.70 
million  in  1982  to  $2.73  million  by  2015,  an  increase  of  50.7  percent.  The  contract  health  care  is 
expected  to  become  a  more  dominant  budget  category  for  the  IHS  over  the  period.   It  comprises  30.5  percent 
of  the  total  IHS  noncapital  spending  in  1982  and  grows  to  37.9  percent  of  the  total  by  2015. 

Table  4.5.2.6-6  presents  the  capital  expenditures  that  the  IHS  is  forecast  to  make  over  the  period. 
The  IHS  is  anticipated  to  make  constant  capital  expenditures  of  $219,000  per  year  for  sanitation  facili- 
ties over  the  entire  period.  The  additional  capital  requirements  occur  when  the  IHS  has  to  make  expendi- 
tures to  add  space  for  the  health  service  or  hospital  beds.  The  expenditures  in  1983  and  1999  are  for 
additional  space  for  the  IHS  mental  health,  community  health,  and  social  service  functions.  The  large 
expenditures  of  $200,000  in  1992,  2000,  and  2009  are  for  additional  hospital  beds  in  the  IHS  hospital. 

4.5.3  Crow  Agency  and  Northeast  '\rea 

4.5.3.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  Crow  '\gency  and  the  northeast  area  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation.  The  section  is  divided  into  five  subsections.  Section  4.5.3.2  presents  the  baseline  popul;. 
tion  and  economic  forecasts.  Section  4.5.3.3  refers  to  the  discussion  of  social  life  and  cultural  diver- 
sity under  baseline  conditions  being  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe.   Section  4.5.3.4  presents  baseline  hous- 
ing forecasts.  Finally,  sections  4.5.3.5  and  4.5.3.6  present  facilities/services  and  fiscal  forecasts, 
respectively. 

4.5.3.2  Population  and  Economy 

Tables  4.5.2.2-1    and  4.5.2.2-2   presented   the  baseline  population  forecasts  for  Crow  Indians   and 
non-Indians  in  Crow  '\gency  and  the  northeast   area  of   the  Crow  Reservation. 
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TABLE   4.5.2.6-6 

IHS  Capital    Expenditures 

An   Scenarios 

1982-2015 

(1982   $000) 


Constant 

Additional 

Total 

Year 

Capital 

Capital 

Capital 

1982 

219 

219 

1983 

219 

30 

249 

1985 

219 

— 

219 

1990 

219 

— 

219 

1992 

219 

200 

419 

1995 

219 

_- 

219 

1999 

219 

10 

229 

2000 

219 

200 

419 

2005 

219 

.- 

219 

2009 

219 

200 

419 

2010 

219 



219 

2015 

219 

— 

219 

Source;     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-1,  the  Crow  Inaian  population  of  this  area  is  forecast  to  increase  from 
2,144  people  in  1980  to  2,577  people  in  1990,  a  20  percent  increase.  The  Crow  population  is  then  forecast 
to  grow  by  15  percent  during  the  1990s  and  by  13  percent  between  2000  and  2010.  The  2015  population  of 
3,648  represents  a  70  percent  increase  over  the  actual  1980  population.  As  noted  in  the  employment  fore- 
casts in  Appendix  B,  total  employment  by  place  of  residence  for  Crow  Indians  in  the  area  is  forecast  to 
grow  from  471  workers  in  1980  to  575  workers  in  1990,  a  22  percent  increase.  Employment  is  then  forecast 
to  grow  by  31  percent  during  the  1990s  and  by  25  percent  between  2000  and  2010.  Because  employment  is 
forecast  to  grow  much  faster  than  population  in  Crow  Agency  and  the  northeast  area,  it  will  serve  to 
increase  the  labor  force  participation  rate  and  decrease  the  unemployment  rate  over  the  forecast  period. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-2,  the  non-Indian  baseline  population  in  Crow  Agency  and  the  northeast  area 
is  forecast  to  remain  stable  at  about  420  persons  through  2000  and  then  increase  to  507  people  by  2015. 
Non-Indian  employment  by  place  of  residence  in  the  area  is  forecast  to  increase  slowly  from  197  workers  in 
1980  to  213  workers  in  2015. 


4.5.3.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

For  this  discussion,  please  see  the  Socioeconomic  Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe.   (AITS 
1983.) 

4.5.3.4  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.3.4-1,  Crow  baseline  demand  for  housing  in  the  Crow  Agency  ana  northeast  area  is 
forecast  to  increase  from  the  1980  inventory  of  448  units  to  718  units  in  2000,  a  60  percent,  270  unit 
increase.  After  2000,  housing  demand  is  forecast  to  grow  more  slowly,  reaching  381  units  in  2015,  a  23 
percent,  163  unit  increase  over  the  demand  in  2000. 


4.5.3.5  Facilities  and  Services 

Overview 

Despite  the  population   increase  of  Crow  Agency   in  the  baseline  scenario,   the  existing  facilities   and 
services  for  fire  protection,   water  and  sewer  systems,   and  recreation  have  adequate  capacities  to  meet 
aemand   in  both  the  mid-term   (1995)    and   long-term   (2015).     The  population   increases  from  approximately  52C 
in   1982  to  640  (23  percent)    in  the  mid-term  and  760   (46  percent)   in  the  long-term  projections   (see  Table 
4.5.2.5-1).     The  magnitude  of  the   increases   in  requirements  for  capital   facilities   and  equipment    is  not 
expected  to  cause  Crow  Agency  to  change  from  its  currently  unincorporated  status.     The  existing   surplus 
capacities,   which  also  serve  the  daily  demands   associated  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital,   the 
headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of   Indian  Affairs,   and   the  headquarters  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribal   Government, 
are   adequate  for  expected  future   levels  of  demand.     The  following   sections  present  detailed   information 
about  capital   facilities  and  equipment  at  Crow  Agency.     The   information   is  presented   in  terms  of  change 
over   the  mid-term   (1995)    and   long-term   (2015). 

Fire 

The  existing    1,000   sq.   ft.   of   space   and  one  fire   truck   would   be   adequate   for  mia-tenn   and    long-teri? 
needs   (see  Table  4.5.3.5-1). 
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TABLE  4.5.3.4-1 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Crow  Indian  Housing  Demand 

Crow  Reservation  Allocation  Areas 

(Housing  Units  for  Crow  Population  Only! 


Crow 

Crow  Agency 

Lodge  Grass 

Year 

Reservation 

&  Northeast 

S,  Southeast 

Central 

'rt'est 

(Total ) 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 

1980 

1,117 

448 

462 

99 

1C8 

1981 

1,148 

459 

474 

103 

112 

1982 

1,179 

471 

485 

107 

116 

1983 

1,222 

487 

501 

113 

121 

1984 

1,259 

501 

515 

117 

126 

1985 

1,293 

513 

528 

122 

130 

1986 

1,334 

529 

544 

126 

135 

1987 

1,369 

542 

558 

130 

139 

1988 

1,414 

558 

575 

136 

145 

1989 

1,44S 

572 

589 

139 

149 

U9b 

1,478 

583 

600 

143 

152 

1991 

1,516 

598 

616 

146 

156 

1992 

1,548 

610 

629 

149 

160 

1993 

1,588 

625 

644 

154 

165 

1994 

1,616 

636 

656 

156 

168 

1995 

1,643 

646 

667 

159 

171 

1996 

1,674 

657 

680 

162 

175 

1997 

1,716 

674 

697 

166 

179 

1998 

1,760 

691 

715 

170 

184 

1999 

1,797 

705 

731 

173 

188 

2000 

1,831 

718 

745 

176 

192 

2005 

1,936 

759 

786 

171 

216 

2010 

2,060 

808 

836 

182 

220 

2015 

2,247 

881 

912 

199 

251 

Source: 

Mountain  Uest 

Research-North, 

Inc.,   1982. 
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The  existing  capacities  of  0.3  million  gallons  per  day  (mgd)  for  the  water  production/treatment  and 
distribution  systems  and  the  capacity  of  1.5  mgd  for  water  storage  would  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and 
long-term  needs  (see  Table  4.5.3.5-1). 

Sewer 

The  existing  number  of  approximately  seventeen  acres  of  lagoons  for  sewer  treatment  and  the  capacity 
of  approximately  0.3  mgd  for  the  sewer  collection  system  would  be  adequate  for  mia-term  and  long-term 
needs  (see  Table  4.5.3.5-1). 


Recreation 

'\s  shown  in  Table  4.5.3.5-1,  the  existing  forty  acres  of  recreation  area  are  above  the  minimum 
population-based  stanaards  and  will  be  adequate  for  the  entire  forecast  period.  However,  the  present 
situation  of  inadequate  funds  for  facility  development  and  maintenance  will  continue  throughout  the  fore- 
cast period  unless  buoget  changes  redirect  funds  for  this  purpose. 

4.5.3.5  Fiscal 

There  are  no  identifiable  financial  entities  in  the  Crow  Agency  Area,  therefore,  no  fiscal  forecasts 
were  prepared. 

4.5.4  Lodge  Grass  and  Southeast  Area 

4.5.4.1  Introauction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  Lodge  Grass  and  the  Southeast  area  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation.  The  section  is  divided  into  five  subsections.  Section  4.5.4.2  presents  the  baseline  popula- 
tion and  economic  forecasts.  Section  4.5.4.3  refers  to  the  discussion  of  social  life  and  cultural  diver- 
sity unaer  baseline  conoitions  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe.  Section  4.5.4.4  presents  baseline  housing 
forecasts.  Finally,  sections  4.5.4.5  and  4.5.4.6  present  facilities/services  and  fiscal  forecasts, 
respectively. 

4.5.4.2  Population  and  Economy 

Tables  4.5.2.2-1  and  4.5.2.2-2  presented  the  baseline  population  forecasts  for  Crow  Indians  and 
non-Inaians  in  Loage  Grass  and  the  southeast  area  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-1,  the  Crow  Indian  population  of  this  area  is  forecast  to  increase  from 
1,827  people  in  1980  to  2,188  people  in  1990,  a  20  percent  increase.  The  Crow  population  is  then  forecast 
to  grow  by   16  percent  during  the  1990s  and  by  12  percent  between  2000  and  2010.  The  2015  population  of 
3,100  represents  a  70  percent  increase  over  the  actual  1980  population.  As  noted  in  the  employment  fore- 
casts in  Appenaix  B,  total  employment  by  place  of  residence  for  Crow  Indians  in  the  area  is  forecast  to 
grow  from  285  workers  in  1980  to  327  workers  in  1990,  a  15  percent  increase.  Employment  is  then  forecast 
to  grow  by  24  percent  curing  the  1990s  and  by  21  percent  between  2000  ana  2010.  Because  employment  is 
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forecast  to  grow  much  faster  than  population  in  Crow  Agency  and  the  northeast  area,  it  will  serve  to 
increase  the  labor  force  participation  rate  and  decrease  the  unemployment  rate  over  the  forecast  period. 

As  shown  in  Table  4,5.2.2-2,  the  non-Indian  baseline  population  in  Lodge  Grass  and  the  southeast  area 
is  forecast  to  decline  from  820  people  in  1980  to  800  people  in  1990  and  to  779  people  in  2000.   It  is 
then  forecast  to  increase  steadily  to  869  people  by  2015.  Non-Indian  employment  by  place  of  residence  in 
the  area  is  forecast  to  increase  slowly  from  350  workers  in  1980  to  384  workers  in  2015. 

4.5.4.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

For  tnis  discussion,  please  see  the  Socioeonomic  Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe  (AITS 
1983). 


4.5.4.4  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.3.4-1,  Crow  baseline  demand  in  Lodge  Grass  and  the  southeast  area  is  forecast  to 
increase  from  the  1980  inventory  of  462  units  to  745  units  in  2000,  an  increase  of  61  percent,  and  283 
units.  After  2000,  housing  demand  is  forecast  to  increase  more  slowly,  reaching  912  units  in  2015,  a  22 
percent  and  167  unit  increase  over  housing  demand  in  2000. 

4.5.4.5  Facilities  and  Services 

Lodge  Grass 

Overview.  As  the  population  of  the  city  of  Lodge  Grass  increases  in  the  baseline  scenario,  some  fac- 
ilities and  services  experience  moderate  or  severe  increases  in  levels  of  demand  for  personnel  and  capita' 
facilities.  Other  facilities  and  services  have  existing  personnel  and  capital  facilities  that  are  ade- 
quate for  demand  in  the  mid-term  (1995)  and  long-term  (2015)  projection  periods.  For  Lodge  Grass,  the 
population  increases  from  approximately  920  in  1982  to  1,100(20  percent)  in  the  mid-term  and  1,400  (52 
percent)  in  the  long-term  projections.   (See  Table  4.5.2.5-1.) 

The  magnitude  of  the  increases  in  requirements  for  personnel  and  capital  facilities  is  insufficient  to 
require  Lodge  Grass  to  significantly  change  its  current  practices  of  operation.  General  government  and 
shop  would  have  an  adequate  number  of  personnel  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  The  police  staff  would 
require  an  increase  from  one  to  two  police  officers  (100  percent).  Capital  facilities  for  general  govern- 
ment, police,  fire,  shop,  water  production/treatment  and  distribution,  and  sewer  collection  would  be  ade- 
quate for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  The  capital  facilities  for  residential  streets,  water  storage, 
sewer  treatment,  and  recreation  would  increase  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term. 

The  following  sections  present  detailed  information  about  personnel,  capital  facilities,  and  equipment 
for  the  facilities  and  services  of  Lodge  Grass.  The  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  change  measur- 
able in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  projections. 

General  government.  The  existing  staff  (one  position)  and  the  1,200  sq.  ft.  of  existing  space  woula 
be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs  (see  Table  4.5.^.5-1). 
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Police.  The  number  of  sworn  officers  would  increase  from  one  in  1982  to  two  sworn  officers  (100  per- 
cent)  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  projections.  The  1,300  sq.  ft.  of  space  ana  one  police  vehicle  would 
be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.   (See  Table  4.5.4.5-1.) 

Fire.  The  2,300  sq.  ft.  of  existing  space  and  the  one  fire  truck  would  be  adequate  for  mia-term  and 
long-term  needs  (see  Table  4.5.4.5-1). 

Shop.  The  existing  staff,  with  two  positions,  and  the  existing  1,300  sq.  ft.  of  space  would  be  ade- 
quate for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs  (see  Table  4.5.4.5-1). 

Streets.  The  1.75  miles  of  paved,  residential  streets  in  1982  would  need  to  be  increased  to  3.5  miles 

(100  percent)  by  1995.  After  1995,  during  the  period  between  the  mid-term  and  long-tenn  projections,  the 

nunber  of  miles  of  residential  streets  increases  to  4.9  miles  (180  percent)  for  the  long-term  projection. 
(See  Table  4.5.4.5-1.) 

Water.  The  existing  water  production/treatment  and  distribution  capacity  of  approximately  0.270  mgd 
would  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  The  existing  capacity  of  the  water  storage  system 
would  need  to  be  increased  from  0.180  mgd  in  1982  to  0.520  mgd  (188  percent)  by  1995  and  0.665  mgd  (269 
percent)  in  2015.   (See  Table  4.5.4.5-1.) 

Sewer.  The  existing  nimber  of  approximately  twelve  acres  of  lagoons  for  sewer  treatment  would  be  aae- 
quate  for  mid-term  needs.  By  2015,  the  number  of  acres  needed  would  increase  to  fourteen  (17  percent). 
The  existing  capacity  of  approximately  0.270  mgd  for  the  sewer  collection  system  would  be  adequate  for 
mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  (See  Table  4.5.4.5-1.) 

Recreation.  Lodge  Grass  will  experience  demand  for  increaseed  recreation  acreage  throughout  the  base- 
line forecast  period.  The  existing  three  acres  of  parkland  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  population-based 
standards  of  ten  acres  per  1,000  population.  This  inadequacy  continues  under  the  baseline  forecast  reacn- 
ing  a  long-term  need  of  thirteen  recreation  acres,  or  an  amount  ten  acres  (433  percent)  above  the  existing 
level.  (See  Table  4.5.4.5-1.) 


Overview,  i^s  the  population  of  Wyola  increases  in  the  baseline  scenario,  there  is  an  assumed  minimun 
requirement  for  one  fire  truck  and  accompanying  space.  Wyola  has  received  grant  monies  from  Montana  for 
the  replacement  and  development  of  water  and  sewer  systems,  which  after  completion  in  1983,  will  be  ade- 
quate for  mid-term  (1995)  and  long-term  (2015)  needs.  Wyola  has  no  existing  lands  formally  dedicated  as 
recreation  parklands.  The  increases  in  population  would  not  require  change  from  the  existing  condition 
pertaining  to  recreation  in  Wyola.  The  population  increases  from  approximately  90  in  1982  to  110  (22  per- 
cent) in  the  mia-term  and  130  (44  percent)  in  the  long-term  projections.   (See  Table  4.5.2.5-1.) 

The  magnitude  of  the  increase  in  requirements  for  capital  facilities  and  equipment  would  not  require 

Wyola  to  change  from  its  currently  unincorporated  status.  The  following  sections  present  detailed  infor- 

mation  about  capital  facilities  and  equipment  at  Wyola.  The  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  chance 
measurable  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  periods  of  projection. 
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Fire.  "Although  the  increase  in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  that  Wyola  change  its  currently 
unincorporated  status,  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  requirement  of  one  fire  truck  and  accom- 
panying space  for  mid-term  and  long-tenn  needs.  The  one  fire  truck  and  associated  space  represents  a 
significant  change  Oecause  no  fire  protection  equipment  is  now  stationed  in  Wyola.  (See  Table  4.5.4.5-2.) 

Water.  Wyola  has  receivea  grant  monies  from  Montana  for  the  replacement  and  development  of  its  water 
and  sewer  systems.  After  completion  in  1983,  the  water  production/treatment  and  distribution  systems  will 
have  capacities  of  approximately  0.3  mgd,  which  would  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  The 
existing  water  storage  system  is  also  designated  for  replacement  in  1983;  the  capacity  of  the  new  water 
storage  system  has  not  been  finally  determined.  The  existing  water  storage  capacity  is  0.03  mgd;  require- 
ments would  reach  0.05  mgd  by  1995,  a  67  percent  increase.  Between  1995  and  2015  requirement  for  water 
storage  capacity  would  rise  to  0,07  mgd,  an  increase  of  133  percent  over  current  levels.  (See  Table 
4.5.4.5-2.) 

Sewer.   In  Wyola,  the  current  system  of  private  septic  fields  is  being  changed  to  a  formal  sewer 
treatment  and  collection  system.  According  to  the  populations  projections,  a  minimum  of  two  acres  of 
sewer  treatment  lagoons  will  be  needed  with  the  new  system  in  both  the  mid-term  and  long-term  demands. 
The  sewer  collection  system,  which  would  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  0.03  mgd,  would  be  adequate  for 
mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  (See  Table  4.5.4.5-2.) 

Recreation.  Wyola  has  no  formally  dedicated  recreation  park  lands.  The  increase  in  population  over 
the  forecast  period  is  insufficient  to  require  a  change  in  existing  (1982)  conditions  pertaining  to  rec- 
reation. Acreage  requirements  for  recreation  have  not  been  forecast  for  Wyola. 

4.5.4.6  Fiscal 

The  remainder  of  this  section  presents  the  revenue  and  expenditure  forecasts  for  the  city's  general 
and  enterprise  funds  and  discusses  the  projected  net  fiscal  balance  for  the  city.  The  additional  major 
capital  improvements  that  ire   forecast  for  Lodge  Grass  are  also  identified. 

Revenue  forecast 

Table  4.5.4.5-1  presents  the  forecast  community  revenue  by  major  fund.  Total  city  revenue  is  expected 
to  drop  from  114,400  in  the  1983  budget  to  $101,200  by  2015.  Revenues  are  forecast  to  exhibit  a  signifi- 
cant drop  from  1982  to  the  first  forecast  year,  1983.  This  drop  can  be  attributed  to  three  factors. 
First,  in  the  general  fund,  the  revenue  sharing  category  is  forecast  to  drop  from  $3,300  to  nothing  in  t*-' 
first  forecast  period.  The  elimination  of  revenue  sharing  as  a  source  was  based  upon  the  current  politi- 
cal discussions  on  cutting  spending  at  the  federal  level.  Second,  the  enterprise  funds  have  been  utiliz- 
ing a  cash  fund  to  offset  a  significant  portion  of  their  operating  costs.  Since  the  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  source  of  revenue  for  the  cash  fund  make  it  difficult  to  forecast  the  cash  fund  is  assumea 
to  have  a  zero  balance  in  1983  and  beyond.  Third,  the  city  receiveo  an  insurance  payment  in  the  current 
budget  year  to  offset  losses  that  resulted  from  misappropriation  of  funds  by  the  town  clerk  during  pre- 
vious years.  This  Insurance  payment  is  $13,000  in  the  1983  budget  but  is  a  one  time  payment  only.  There- 
fore, they  it  is  not  included  in  future  revenue  projections  for  the  town  budget. 

After  the  initial  drop  from  1982  to  1983,  the  revenue  for  the  community  is  expected  to  grow  from 
$67,600  in  1983  to  $101,200  in  2015,  an  increase  of  almost  50  percent.  General  fund  revenues  are  forecast 
to  increase  from  $36,000  in  1983  to  $54,000  by  2015,  an  increase  of  50  percent.  The  total  enterprise 
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revenues  are  forecast  to  increase  from  $31,600  in  1983  to  $47,200  by  2015.  In  the  general  fund,  the  major 
sources  of  revenue  are  assumed  to  be  property  tax  and  government  transfers,  excluding  revenue  sharing. 
These  funds  are  expected  to  comprise  almost  73  percent  of  the  general  fund  revenue  by  2015.  The  user  fees 
for  each  enterprise  fund  component  was  the  only  revenue  source  for  the  fund. 

Expenditure  forecast 

Table  4.5.4.6-2  presents  the  forecast  community  expenditures  by  major  functon.  The  total  spending  is 
forecast  to  increase  from  $87,100  in  1982  to  $128,000  by  2015,  an  increase  of  47  percent.  General  fund 
spenaing  is  expected  to  increase  from  $39,200  in  1982  to  $55,300  in  2015.  The  public  safety  expenditures 
ire   the  largest  general  fund  expenditures  and  are  anticipated  to  increase  fom  23,000  in  1982  to  $35,700  in 
2015,  an  increase  of  nearly  52  percent.  The  enterprise  fund  expenditures  are  forecast  to  increase  from 
$47,900  in  1982  to  $72,700  by  2015,  an  increase  of  about  52  percent. 

Net  fiscal  balance 

Table  4.5.4.6-3  presents  the  forecast  net  fiscal  balance  of  the  city  for  the  forecast  period.  The 
city  is  forecast  to  have  a  substantial  deficit  for  the  entire  forecast  period,  excluding  1982.  -s  cis- 
cussed  in  the  revenue  section,  the  major  reason  for  the  revenue  shortfalls  is  the  elimination  of  several 
existing  revenue  sources  during  the  forecast  period.  The  total  deficit  is  forecast  to  vary  between 
$19,600  in  2000  to  a  high  of  $26,800  in  2015.  General  fund  net  fiscal  balance  is  forecast  to  have  a 
deficit  of  between  $1,300  in  2015  and  $3,700  in  1984.  These  deficits  are  consistent  with  the  amount  of 
revenue  sharing  the  coimiunity  has  historically  received.  The  enterprise  funds  are  the  major  contributors 
to  the  total  deficit  of  the  community.  The  deficits  are  expected  to  range  from  a  low  of  $17,100  in  1983 
to  a  high  of  $25,500  by  2015,  indicating  that  without  the  cash  fund  to  offset  enterprise  expenditures,  the 
funds  will  be  running  large  deficit  for  the  entire  period.  The  implication  is  that  user  'ees  for  the 
enterprise  funds  will  have  to  increase  to  offset  these  projected  deficits. 

Capital 

Table  4.5.4.6-4  presents  the  capital  outlay  schedule  for  Lodge  Grass.  The  capital  outlays  are  allo- 
cated to  general  fund  and  enterprise  fund  functions.  The  community  will  require  capital  improvements 
totaling  $1.37  milliond  over  the  forecast  period.  The  revenue  funds  for  these  expenditures  must  come  from 
bonds  sales.  The  bonding  capacity  of  the  community  is  $105,000,  which  means  that  the  required  additional 
debt  over  the  forecast  period  will  account  for  1,300  percent  of  the  bonding  ceiling  in  1982.  This  indi- 
cates that  Lodge  Grass  will  not  have  the  debt  capacity  to  finance  additional  capital  improvements.  The 
city  has  three  options  availaole  to  finance  the  needed  improvements: 

1)  Finance  as  much  as  possible,  using  the  debt  capacity  of  the  comnunity 

2)  Request  grant  money  from  the  state  and/or  federal  government 

3)  Not  contract  the  needed  capital  improvements 

4.5.5  Central  Area 

4.5.5.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  central  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 
Section  4.5.5.2  presents  baseline  population  and  economic  forecasts.  Section  4.5.5.3  discusses  facilities, 
services  conditions  in  Ft.  Smith  and  St,  Xavier  under  the  baseline  scenario. 
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TABLE   4.5.4.6-4 

Lodge  Grass  Capital    Expenditures  Forecast 

All    Scenarios 

1982-2015 

(1982   $000) 


General   Fund 

Enterpri  se 

Total 

Year 

Capital 

Capital 

Capi  tal 

1982 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1983 

777.5 

139.0 

916.5 

1985 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1990 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1991 

50.0 

43.0 

93.0 

1995 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1998 

133.5 

0.0 

133.5 

2000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2005 

50.0 

50.0 

100.0 

2006 

0.0 

43.0 

43.0 

2010 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2011 

80.1 

0.0 

80.1 

2015 

0.0 

0.0 

CO 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1983. 
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4.5.5.2  Population  and  Economy 

Tables  4.5.2.2-1  and  4.5.2.2-2  presented  the  baseline  population  forecasts  for  Crow  Indians  and 
non-Indians  in  the  central  area  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-1,  the  Crow  Indian  population  of  this  area  is  forecast  to  increase  from  362 
people  in  1980  to  434  people  in  1990,  a  20  percent  increase;  it  is  then  forecast  to  grow  by  11  percent 
during  the  1990s  and  by  4  percent  between  2000  and  2010.  The  forecast  population  of  547  in  2015  repre- 
sents a  51  percent  increase  over  the  actual  1980  population.  As  noted  in  the  employment  forecasts  in 
Appendix  8,  total  employment  by  place  of  residence  for  Crow  Indians  in  the  area  is  forecast  to  grow  from 
80  workers  in  1980  to  82  workers  in  1990.  Employment  is  then  forecast  to  grow  to  88  workers  by  2000  and 
92  workers  by   2010. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-2,  the  non-Indian  baseline  population  in  the  central  area  is  forecast  to 
grow  steadily  from  596  people  in  1980  to  632  people  in  2000  and  then  more  rapidly  to  724  people  by  2015. 
Non-Indian  employment  by  place  of  residence  in  the  area  is  forecast  to  decrease  slowly  from  293  workers  in 
1980  to  269  workers  in  1985  and  then  increase  to  about  310  workers  for  the  remainder  of  the  forecast 
period. 

4.5.5.3  Other  Topical  Areas  of  Interest 

Facilities  and  services  --  St.  Xavier 

Overview.  The  magnitude  of  the  increases  in  requirements  for  capital  facilities  and  equipment  would 
not  require  that  St.  Xavier  change  from  its  currently  unincorporated  status.  The  population  increases 
from  approximately  150  in  1982  to  160  (7  percent)  in  the  mid-term  (1995)  and  180  (20  percent)  in  the 
long-term  (2015)  projections  (see  Table  4.5.2.5-1). 

As  the  population  of  St.  Xavier  increases  in  the  baseline  scenario,  there  is  an  assumed  minimum 
requirement  for  one  fire  truck  and  associated  space  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  projections.  The  resi- 
dents of  St.  Xavier  currently  utilize  private  water  wells,  which  would  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long- 
term  needs.  The  existing  sewer  treatment  and  collection  systems  would  also  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and 
long-term  needs.  St.  Xavier  currently  does  not  have  any  formally  dedicated  recreation  park  lands.  The 
increases  in  population  do  not  require  change  from  the  existing  conditions  pertaining  to  recreation  in 
either  the  mid-term  or  long-term  projections. 

The  following  sections  present  detailed  information  about  capital  facilities  and  equipment  at  St. 
Xavier.  The  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  impacts  measurable  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  periods 
of  projection. 

Fire.  Although  the  increase  in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  that  St.  Xavier  change  its  cur- 
rently unincorporated  status,  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  requirement  of  one  fire  truck  ana 
accompanying  space  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  The  one  fire  truck  and  associated  space  represents  a 
significant  change  because  no  fire  protection  equipment  is  now  stationed  in  St.  Xavier.   (See  Table 
4.5.5.3-1.) 

Water.  The  expected  increase  in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  change  from  the  current  system 
of  private  water  wells  in  St.  Xavier.  Projections  of  requirements  for  a  water  system  are  not  forecast. 
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Sewer.  The  existing  nunber  of  two  sewer  lagoons  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  mid-tenn  and  long- 
term  needs.  The  sewer  collection  system,  which  has  a  capacity  of  approximately  0.02  mgd,  would  also  be 
adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.   (See  Table  4.5.5.3-1.) 

Recreation.  St.  Xavier  has  no  formally  dedicated  recreation  park  lands.  The  increase  in  population 
dones  not  to  require  that  the  current  conditions  pertaining  to  recreation  change  in  either  the  mia-term  z^ 
long-term  projections.  Requirements  for  recreation  have  not  been  forecast  for  St.  Xavier. 

Facilities  and  services  --  Ft.  Smith 

Overview.  The  magnitude  of  the  increases  in  requirements  for  major  capital  facilities  and  equipment 
is  insufficient  to  require  that  Ft.  Smith  change  from  its  currently  unincorporated  status.  ^%   the  popula- 
tion of  Ft.  Smith  increases  in  the  baseline  scenario,  there  is  an  assumed  requirement  for  one  fire  truc^ 
and  accompanying  space. 

The  population  increases  from  approximately  180  in  1982  to  200  (11  percent)  in  the  mid-term  (1995) 
and  230  (28  percent)  in  the  long-term  (2015)  projections  (see  Table  4.5.2.5-1.) 

There  is  an  assumed  minimum  requirement  for  one  fire  truck  and  associated  space  in  the  mid-term  and 
long-term  projections  because  the  current  fire  truck  available  for  the  general  puolic  is  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  water  and  sewer  systems  in  Ft.  Smith  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated.  The  existing  capacities  of  the  water  and  sewer  systems  are  expected  to  be  ade- 
quate for  mid-term  and  long-term  projections.  The  requirements  for  water  and  sewer  systems  are  not  fore- 
cast because  of  their  status  in  private  ownership.  Ft.  Smith  currently  does  not  have  any  formany  dedi- 
cated recreation  park  lands.  The  expected  increase  in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  that  Ft. 
Smith  change  from  its  current  conditions  pertaining  to  recreation.  The  requirements  for  recreation  park 
lands  in  Ft.  Smith  are  not  forecast. 

The  following  sections  present  detailed  information  about  capital  facilities  and  equipment  at  Ft. 
Smith.  The  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  impacts  measurable  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  periods 
of  projection. 

Fire,  '\lthough  the  increase  in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  that  Ft.  Smith  change  its  cur- 
rently unincorporated  status,  a  minimum  requirement  of  one  fire  truck  and  accompanying  space  is  assumed 
for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  The  one  fire  truck  and  associated  space  represents  a  significant  change 
because  there  is  currently  no  fire  protection  equipment  stationed  in  St.  Xavier,   (See  Table  4.5.5.3-2.) 

'ijater_.     The  expected  increase  in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  change  from  the  system  of  pri- 
vately owned  water  systems  in  Ft.  Smith.  Projections  of  requirements  for  a  water  system  are  not  forecast. 

Sewer.  The  expected  increase  in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  change  from  the  system  of  pri- 
vately owned  sewer  systems  in  Ft.  Smith.  Projections  of  requirements  for  a  sewer  system  are  not  forecast. 

Recreation.  Ft.  Smith  currently  has  no  formally  dedicated  recreation  park  lands.  The  expected 
increase  in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  that  the  current  conditions  pertaining  to  recreation 
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change  in  either  the  mid-term  or  long-term  projections.  Requirements  for  recreation  have  not  been  fore- 
cast for  Ft.  Smith. 


4.5.6  west  Area 

4.5.6.1  IntroQuction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  west  area  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Sec- 
tion 4.5.6.2  presents  oaseline  population  and  economic  forecasts.  Section  4.5.6.3  discusses  'acilities/ 
services  conditions  in  Pryor  under  the  baseline  scenario. 

4.5.6.2  Population  and  Economy 

Tables  4.5.2.2-1  and  4.5.2.2-2  present  tne  baseline  population  forecasts  for  Crow  Indians  ana 
non-Indians  in  the  west  area  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 

"Vs  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-1,  the  Crow  Indian  population  of  this  area  is  forecast  to  increase  from  4=9 
people  in  1980  to  554  people  in  1990,  a  21  percent  increase.  The  Crow  population  is  then  forecast  to  grow 
by  13  percent  during  the  1990s  and  by  20  percent  between  2000  ana  2010.  The  forecast  population  of  821  in 
2015  represents  a  79  percent  increase  over  the  actual  1980  population.  As  noted  in  the  employment  fore- 
casts in  Appendix  B,  total  employment  by  place  of  residence  for  Crow  Indians  in  the  area  is  forecast  to 
grow  from  79  workers  in  1980  to  81  workers  in  1990.  Employment  is  then  forecast  to  grow  to  87  workers  in 
2000  and  91  workers  in  2010.  Because  employment  is  forecast  to  grow  more  slowly  than  population  in  the 
west  area,  it  will  serve  to  decrease  tne  labor  force  participation  rate  and  increase  the  unemployment  rate 
over  the  forecast  period. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5.2.2-2,  the  non-Indian  baseline  population  in  the  west  area  is  forecast  to  rerrain 
stable  at  about  125  people  througn  2000  and  then  increase  to  145  people  oy   2015.  Non-Indian  employment  Ov 
place  of  residence  in  the  area  is  forecast  to  increase  slowly  from  190  workers  in  1980  to  201  workers  in 
2015. 


4,5.6.3  Other  Topical  Areas  of  Interest 

Facilities  and  services  --  Prycr 

Overview.  The  expected  increases  in  requirements  for  capital  facilities  and  equipment  is  insufficient 
to  require  that  Pryor  change  from  its  currently  unincorporated  status.  The  population  increases  from 
approximately  230  in  1982  to  270  (17  percent)  in  the  mid-term  (1995)  and  330  (43  percent)  in  the  long-tertr 
(2015)  projections  (see  Table  4.5.2.5-1). 

As  the  population  of  Pryor  increases  in  the  baseline  scenario,  there  is  an  assumed  minimun  requireTent 
for  one  fire  truck  and  associated  space  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  projections.  The  existing  water  and 
sewer  systems  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  Pryor  currently  does  not  nave 
formally  aeaicatea  recreation  parK  lands.  The  expected  increases  in  population  are  insufficient  to 
require  change  from  the  existing  conditions  pertaining  to  recreation  in  either  the  mid-term  or  long-term 
projections. 

The  following  sections  present  detailed  information  about  capital  facilities  and  equipment  at  Pryor. 
The  information  is  presented  in  terms  of  impacts  measurable  in  the  mid-term  and  long-term  periods  of  pro- 
jection. 
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Water.  The  existing  capacities  of  approximately  0.05  mgd  for  the  water  production/treatment  and  dis- 
tribution systems  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  mid-tenn  and  long-term  needs.  The  existing  water  stor- 
age capacity  of  0.18  mgd  is  also  expected  to  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs.  (See  Table 


4.5.6.3-1 


Sewer.  The  existing  12  acres  of  sewer  lagoons  and  the  sewer  collection  system,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  approximately  0.05  mgd,  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  mid-term  and  long-term  needs  (see  Table 
4.5.6.3-1). 


Recreation.  Pryor  currently  has  no  formally  dedicated  recreation  park  lands.  The  expected  increase 

in  population  is  insufficient  to  require  that  the  existing  conditions  pertaining  to  recreation  change  in 

either  the  mid-term  or  long-term  projections.  Requirements  for  recreation  have  not  been  forecast  for 
Pryor. 

The  assumptions  delineated  in  Section  2.3.4.5  also  pertain  to  the  KME  forecasts.  No  further  assump- 
tions aside  from  those  discussed  in  Section  4.2.1  (population  and  employment)  were  required  for  these 
forecasts/ analyses. 

4.5.7  Off-Reservation  Crow 

For  this  discussion,  please  see  the  Socioeconomic  'Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  Crow  Tribe.  C^ITS 
1983.) 


4.6  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 

4.6.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  Section 

4.6.2  describes  the  population  and  economic  baseline  forecasts  for  the  reservation  as  a  whole,  including 
both  Big  Horn  and  Rosebud  counties.  More  detailed  population  and  economic  baseline  forecasts  for  the  Big 
Horn  County  portion  of  the  reservation  are  presented  in  appendix  B.  Because  the  proposed  mines  would  not 
cause  any  in-migration  to  the  reservation,  detailed  social,  facilities/services,  and  fiscal  forecasts  are 
not  presented  here. 

4.6.2  Population  and  Economy 

Table  4.6.2-1  presents  the  baseline  population  forecast  for  iNortnern  Cheyenne  Indians  who  live  in  the 

Big  Horn  County  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  As  shown,  total  baseline  population 

is  forecast  to  increase  from  822  people  in  1980  to  1,000  people  in  1990,  an  increase  of  22  percent.  The 

population  is  then  forecast  to  increase  by  18  percent  during  the  1990s  and  by  15  percent  between  2000  ana 
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TABLE   4.6.2-1 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Northern  Cheyenne  Population 

Big  Horn  County 


Employment- 

Non-employment 

Total 

Related 

Related 

Total 

Year 

Population 

Births 

Deaths 

Migration 

Migration 

Change 

1980 

822 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

837 

23 

7 

0 

0 

15 

1982 

853 

23 

7 

0 

0 

15 

1983 

872 

26 

7 

0 

0 

18 

1984 

888 

23 

8 

0 

0 

16 

1985 

904 

24 

8 

0 

0 

16 

1986 

923 

26 

8 

0 

0 

18 

1987 

943 

28 

8 

0 

0 

20 

1988 

960 

25 

8 

0 

0 

17 

1989 

981 

29 

9 

0 

0 

20 

1990 

1000 

27 

9 

0 

0 

18 

1991 

1017 

26 

9 

0 

0 

17 

1992 

1035 

27 

10 

0 

0 

18 

1993 

1055 

30 

10 

0 

0 

20 

1994 

1073 

27 

10 

0 

0 

17 

1995 

1092 

29 

10 

0 

0 

19 

2000 

1180 

29 

12 

0 

0 

17 

2005 

1255 

29 

13 

0 

0 

10 

2010 

1358 

32 

14 

0 

0 

29 

2015 

1482 

35 

16 

0 

0 

124 

Source:  Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Notes:     Details  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 

All    values  except  total    population   represent  annual   changes. 


2010.  The  forecast  population  of  1,432  in  2015  represents  an  30  percent  increase  ever  the  actual  1930 
population. 

Table  4.6.2-2  shows  that  the  non-Indian  population  of  the  Big  Horn  County  portion  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  is  forecast  to  remain  relatively  constant  at  about  200  people  throughout  the 
forecast  period. 

Table  4.6.2-3  presents  baseline  population,  labor  force,  and  employment  forecasts  for  the  whole  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  which  includes  parts  of  both  Big  Horn  and  Rosebud  counties.  As  shown  in 
the  table,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  labor  force  is  expected  to  grow  slightly  faster  than  the  total  popula- 
tion, causing  the  labor  force  participation  rate  to  increase  from  30.9  percent  in  1980  to  36.4  percent  in 
2010.  However,  Northern  Cheyenne  employment  is  forecast  to  grow  more  slowly  than  both  population  and 
labor  force,  causing  the  unemployment  rate  to  increase  rapidly  from  25.6  percent  in  1980  to  51.4  percent 
by   1995  and  then  to  drop  to  48.5  percent  by   2010. 

4.6.3  Other  Topical  Areas  of  Interest 

4.6.3.1  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  4.6.3.1-1,  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  housing  demand  in  the  Big  Horn  County  portion  of 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  forecast  to  increase  from  the  1980  inventory  of  217  units  to  365 
units  in  2000,  an  increase  of  68  percent.  After  2000,  demand  is  forecast  to  increase  more  slowly,  risiny 
to  487  people  in  2015,  or  33  percent  increase  over  housing  demand  in  2000.  This  large  increase  is  due  to 
population  growth  and  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians'  desire  to  reduce  crowded  housing  conditions,  "ne 
supply  response  to  this  demand  will  aepend  on  the  construction  capacity  of  local  contractors  and  on  the 
continued  funding  for  housing  construction  by  government  sources. 

4.7  Sheridan  County  and  Communities 
4.7.1   Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  Sheridan  County  and  its  communities.  Section  4.7.2 
presents  the  forecasts  for  Sheridan  County  as  a  whole.  Section  4.7.3  discusses  the  forecasts  for  the  city 
of  Sheridan  and  the  greater  Sheridan  area.  Section  4.7.4  focuses  on  the  forecasts  fcr  Rancnester,  Dayton, 
ana  the  surrounding  area.  Finally,  Section  4.7.5  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  ^cr  the  rest  of  Sheridan 
County. 

Throughout  this  section,  the  level  of  detail  presented  is  appropriate  to  the  magnitude  of  potential 
impacts.  The  sections  that  focus  on  Sheridan,  Ranchester,  Oayton,  and  the  surrounding  areas  present  a 
full  set  of  population,  economic,  social  life,  housing,  facilities/service,  and  fiscal  forecasts.  How- 
ever, because  the  level  of  impact  in  the  rest  of  Sheridan  County  {which  includes  the  southern  portion  of 
the  county)  is  expected  to  be  less  significant.  Section  4.7.5  focuses  on  the  population  and  economic  fore- 
casts ana  covers  other  topical  areas  of  interest  only  when  warranted  by  the  potential  level  of  impact. 

4.7.2.1  Population  and  Economy 

As  shown  in  Table  4.7.2.1-1,  Sheridan  County's  baseline  population  is  forecast  to  increase  from  the 
1980  census  population  of  25,040  persons  to  28,769  persons  in  1990,  an  increase  of  15  percent.  It  shoulc 
be  noted  that  the  1,026-person,  employment-related,  in-migration  figure  is  an  adjustment  made  by  the 
economic/demographic  model  to  balance  the  1980  census  figure  with  the  actual  Sheridan  County  population  in 
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TABLE   4.6.2-2 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Non-Indian  Population 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 

(Big  Horn  County) 


Year 


Popul ation 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2005 
2010 
2015 


196 
196 
195 
194 
194 
194 
194 
194 
194 
194 
198 
198 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
199 
197 
NF 


1982 


Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc. 


Note:     NF  z.  not  forecast. 
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TABLE   4.6.2-3 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 
Northern  Cheyenne  Population,   Labor  Force,   and  Employment 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation   (including  Rosebud  County) 


Labor  Force 

Participation 

Unemployment 

Year 

Popul ation 

Labor 

Rate 

Employment 

Rate 

Force 

(percent) 

(percent) 

19&C 

3,256 

1,007 

30.9 

749 

25.6 

1985 

3,583 

1,156 

32.3 

897 

22.4 

1990 

3,960 

1,318 

33.3 

858 

34.9 

1995 

4,324 

1,514 

35.0 

881 

41.8 

2000 

4,670 

1,662 

35.6 

911 

45.2 

2005 

4,985 

1,795 

36.0 

948 

47.2 

2010 

b,265 

1,917 

36.4 

988 

48.5 

2015 

NF 

NF 

NF 

NF 

NF 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Note:     NF  =  not  forecast. 
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TABLE  4.6.3.1-1 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Housing  Demand 

Northern  Cheyenne   Indian  Reservation 

(Big  Horn  County) 


Housina  Deaand 
Yea'-  (Units) 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2005 

2010 

2015 


217 

233 

226 

231 

235 

244 

251 

258 

266 

272 

282 

291 

296 

307 

312 

321 

330 

336 

346 

356 

365 

405 

446 

487 


Source:  Mountain  West  Research-North,  Inc.,  198?. 
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TABLE   4.7.2.1-1 


Basel 

ine 

Pop 

Shi 

'  Scenario  Forecast 
ulation   Change 
eridan  County 

Year 

Total 
Popul ation 

Births 

De 

aths 

Employment- 
Related 
Migration 

Non-employment 

Related 

Migration 

Total 
Change 

1980 

25040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

26197 

435 

210 

1026 

-93 

1157 

1982 

26358 

458 

213 

33 

-116 

161 

1983 

26469 

445 

212 

0 

-121 

110 

1984 

26568 

432 

212 

0 

-119 

99 

1985 

27145 

418 

210 

480 

-111 

577 

1986 

27674 

414 

213 

434 

-105 

529 

1987 

27979 

409 

214 

218 

-108 

304 

1988 

28261 

401 

215 

207 

-112 

281 

1989 

28479 

391 

217 

158 

-113 

218 

1990 

28769 

380 

218 

244 

-115 

290 

1991 

28821 

371 

219 

18 

-118 

51 

19S2 

29015 

362 

219 

165 

-112 

194 

1993 

29150 

362 

221 

107 

-113 

135 

1994 

29168 

358 

223 

0 

-117 

17 

1995 

29386 

347 

223 

214 

-119 

218 

2000 

29704 

342 

230 

175 

-124 

162 

2005 

29517 

350 

228 

353 

-119 

356 

2010 

31633 

375 

259 

402 

-108 

410     » 

2015 

31507 

373 

258 

-132 

-109 

-126 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Notes:     Details  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 

All    values  except  total    population   represent  annual   changes. 
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1981.      In  reality,  most  of  these  in-migrants  were   in  the  county   in   1980.     Between    1930   and   1990,   66   per- 
cent of   the  population  growth   is  forecast  to  be  a  result  of  natural    increase.     The   remaining  34  percent   is 
forecast   to  be  made  up  of  net   in-migration. 

The  rate  of  population  growth   after   1990   is  forecast   to  decrease;   the  population    increase  over   the 
period  from  28,769  people   in   1990  to  29,704  people   in  2000  only  represents   a  3  percent   increase.     Over 
this  period,   the  natural    increase  in  population  remains   steady,   but  employment-related  migration    is 
expected  to  be  sporadic,  contributing  heavily  to  population  growth   in  some  years   and  not  at   all    in  other 
years.     The  population   is  forecast  to   increase  by  6  percent  between  2000   and  2010,   reaching  31,633   persons 
in  2010  and  then  declining  slightly  to  31,507  persons   in  2015. 

During   the   1980s,    total    employment    is   forecast   to  grow  from   12,934   persons    in    1980   to    14,305   persons 
in   1990,   an   increase  of   11   percent    (see  Table  4.7.2.1-2).     During   the  early   1980s,   declines   in  mining 
employment  at  the  Decker,    Spring  Creek,    and  Absaloka  mines  caused  total   employment   to  decline  slightly. 
However,   as  mining  employment   increases  again   in   the  mid-1980s,   total   employment  would  grow  more  rapidly. 
Total   employment   is   forecast  to  grow  by  another   10   percent   in   the   1990s   and  by  7   percent  between  2000   and 
2010.     Employment   is   then  forecast  to  aecline  slightly  between  2010   and  2015.     Over   the  thirty-five-year 
forecast  period,   all   sectors  but  agricultural   proprietors,   mining,   and  construction   are  either   forecast   tc 
remain  constant  or   increase  steadily.     The  agricultural   proprietor  decrease   is   limited  to  30  persons,   or 
less  than  one  person  per  year.     The  decline   in  mining   is  due  primarily  to  the  closure  of  the  Decker  Mine 
after  2000.     The  decline  in  construction  employment   is  an   anomaly  due  to  the  high   level   of  construction   in 
1980.     Construction   employment   is   actually  forecast   to    increase  steaaily  between    1931    and   2C15. 

As  shown   in  Table  4.7.2.1-3,  which  separates   the  employment  forecast   into   its  basic   and  nonbasic  com- 
ponents,  basic  employment   is  forecast  to  decrease  between   1980   and   1983.     This   decrease  can  be   attributed 
primarily  to  reductions   in  the  construction   and  operating  work   forces  at   local   mines.     After   1983,  when 
basic  employment   is  forecast  to  be  5,499  persons,   basic   employment   increases   steadily  to   7,937   persons    in 
2010,  which  represents  a  44  percent   increase  over   the   1983   level.     After  2010,   basic  employment   is  fore- 
cast to  decrease  slowly  to  7,905  persons  by  2015. 

Nonoasic  employment   is   forecast   to  grow  more  slowly,    increasing   from  5,925   persons    in    1983   to  8,339 
persons   in  2010,   a  28  percent   increase.     The   increase   in  nonbasic   sector  employment   is   spread   throughout 
all   sectors  but  agriculture  and  mining. 

When  combined,   the  basic   and  nonbasic   employment   growth   rates   would   cause   the   ratio  of   nonbasic   to 
basic  jobs  to  decrease  from  125  to   100   in   1980  to  112  to   100   by  2015.     This  change  can  be   attributed  to 
the  fact  that  whereas,    in   1980,    nonbasic   activity  was  more  dependent  on  expenditures   from  highly  paid 
mining  and  construction  workers,    in  2015,    it   is   forecast  to  be  more  dependent  on   less  well   paid  basic 
trade  and  service  workers'    expenditures. 

As   Table  4.7.2.1-4   shows,    total    personal    income    (in  constant   terms)    is   forecast   to   decline  Detween 
1980  and   1983  but   then  to   increase  from  $272.3  million   in   1984  to  about   $356.6  million   in  2015.     Real   per- 
sonal  per  capita  income   is  forecast  to   increase  from  a  forecast  period   low  of  $9,925   in   1983   to   $11,320    in 
2015,   an  average  annual    increase  of  0.4  percent  between    1980   and  2015    (from   1983  to  2015   the  rate   is  0.8 
percent) . 

Sheridan  County's  population   is  currently  concentrated   in  the  city  of  Sheridan,    the  greater   Sneriaan 
area,   Ranchester,   Dayton,   and  other  rural   areas  throughout   the  county.     The  following  sections   present   the 
baseline  forecasts  for  each  of  these  areas. 
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TABLE   4.7.2.1-2 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Total    Employment  by  Sector 

Sheridan  County 


Year 

Ag 
Propri- 
etors 

Ag 
Labor 

Mining 

Con- 
struc- 
tion 

Manu- 
factu- 
ring 

TCPU 

Trade 

Ser- 
FIRE  vices 

Gov- 
ern- 
ment 

Other 
+com. 

Total 

198L 

509 

440 

1151 

1612 

523 

503 

2814 

500 

2314 

2464 

104 

12934 

1981 

509 

440 

1159 

1347 

519 

510 

2802 

495 

2311 

2420 

104 

12618 

1982 

509 

440 

1044 

1330 

518 

536 

2809 

493 

2322 

2403 

104 

12510 

1983 

509 

440 

943 

1317 

519 

543 

2824 

491 

2338 

2393 

104 

12425 

1984 

509 

440 

1077 

1319 

537 

596 

2913 

499 

2402 

2471 

104 

12869 

1986 

509 

440 

1209 

1331 

553 

613 

2996 

507 

2464 

2543 

104 

13272 

198b 

508 

440 

1273 

1338 

566 

637 

3066 

512 

2515 

2595 

104 

13556 

1987 

507 

440 

1304 

1345 

576 

646 

3125 

516 

2564 

2640 

104 

13770 

1988 

506 

440 

1319 

1350 

585 

653 

3177 

520 

2609 

2676 

104 

13941 

1989 

505 

440 

1343 

1354 

593 

660 

3228 

523 

2652 

2712 

104 

14118 

199C 

504 

440 

1359 

1360 

603 

668 

3286 

527 

2701 

2750 

104 

14305 

1991 

503 

440 

1358 

1363 

609 

661 

3329 

529 

2742 

2775 

104 

14416 

1992 

502 

440 

1355 

1367 

617 

667 

3381 

532 

2788 

2808 

104 

14565 

1993 

501 

440 

1352 

1370 

624 

673 

3430 

534 

2831 

2833 

104 

14696 

1994 

500 

440 

1325 

1372 

631 

678 

3475 

536 

2873 

2854 

104 

14792 

1995 

499 

440 

1343 

1378 

640 

685 

3536 

540 

2926 

2894 

104 

14988 

2000 

494 

440 

1279 

1397 

677 

681 

3814 

553 

3180 

3050 

104 

15673 

2005 

489 

440 

824 

1358 

703 

698 

4008 

549 

3392 

3131 

104 

15696 

2010 

484 

439 

731 

1433 

742 

729 

4433 

581 

3771 

3379 

104 

16826 

2015 

479 

439 

181 

1429 

756 

740 

4633 

585 

3976 

3437 

104 

16759 

Source:     Mountain  west  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Note:     Details  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE   4.7.2.1-3 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Employment  by  Type 

Sheridan  County 


Non     Basic 
Year      Total    Basic  Total 


Basic 

Non 

Project 


T    .■  r}^^^^       Project         Project 

Indirect  Project  Construe-     Construc- 
Basic  OSM       tion-Pem     tion-WLoc, 


1980         12934     7208     5725     4297 
15fal  12618      7061      5557     4465 

1982  12510     6981      5528     4567 

1983  12425     6925     5499     4637 

1984  12869     7125     5744     4737 

1985  13272     7312      5959     4815 

1986  13556  7432  6124  4904 
1967  13770  7539  6231  4981 
1988  13941  7618  6323  5061 
1969  14118     7693     6425     5141 

1990  14305     7780     6524     5224 

1991  14416      7825     6591      5298 

1992  14565     7891      6674     5386 

1993  14696     7935     6761      5477 

1994  14792     7964     6827     5571 

1995  14988  8052  6935  5664 
2000  15673  8339  7334  6149 
2005  15696  8292  7404  6730 
2010  16826  8889  7937  7371 
2015  16759     8854     7905     7905 


51 

53 

55 

58 

71 

78 

90 

90 

90 

89 

91 

86 

85 

86 

86 

85 

71 

24 

16 
0 


1014 
1022 
905 
803 
935 
1066 
1129 
1159 
1172 
1194 
1208 
1206 
1201 
1197 
1169 
1186 
1113 
650 
550 
0 


92 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


268 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Source 
Note  : 


Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
Details  may  not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE    4.7.2.1-4 

Baseline  Scenario  Forecast 

Personal    Income 

Sheridan  County 

(1980   $000) 


Total 

PICA 

Total 

Personal 

Labor 

Payments 

Non-labor  Residency  Personal 

Income 

Year 

Income 

Payments 

Income  Adjustment  Income  P 

er  Capita 

1980 

183035 

8342 

103881        1 

278575 

11125 

1981 

175762 

8011 

102496 

270249 

10316 

1982 

171928 

7836 

102019 

266112 

10095 

1983 

168597 

7684 

101797 

262711 

9925 

1984 

177163 

8075 

103268        1 

272359 

10251 

1985 

184649 

8416 

104592 

280827 

10345 

1986 

189607 

8642 

105613 

286581 

10355 

1987 

192864 

8790 

106563 

290639 

10387 

1988 

195246 

8899 

107273 

293621 

10389 

1989 

197874 

9019 

107713 

296570 

10413 

1990 

200338 

9131 

108421 

299630 

10414 

1991 

201503 

9184 

108634 

300955 

10442 

1992 

203216 

9262 

108892 

302848 

10437 

1993 

204661 

9328 

108775 

1    304110 

10432 

1994 

205177 

9352 

108735 

1    304563 

10441 

1995 

207897 

9475 

109137 

1    307560 

10466 

2000 

214166 

9761 

111996 

1    316403 

10651 

2005 

212768 

9702 

119622 

1    322688 

10932 

2010 

226479 

10327 

131486 

1    347638 

1C990 

2015 

225578 

10286 

141373 

1    356665 

11320 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982, 
Note:     Details  may   not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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Conmercial  opportunities 

As  shown  in  Table  4.7.2.1-5,  the  number  of  commercial  opportunities  implied  Oy  the  threshold  analysis 
is  greater  than  the  actual  number  of  establishments  in  1982.  Commercial  opportunities  in  1982  total  527, 
)0i   above  the  423  actual  establishments.  This  difference  suggests  that  entrepreneurs  have  not  yet  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  existing  commercial  opportunities  in  Sheridan  County  or  that  the  threshold  analysis 
has  overstatea  the  actual  number  of  commercial  opportunities. 

Unoer  the  baseline  scenario,  conmercial  opportunities  are  forecast  to  increase  by  46  establishments 
between  1980  and  1990  and  by  another  19  establishments  between  1990  and  2000.   In  2000,  the  592  commercial 
opportunities  would  be  12  percent  above  the  527  opportunities  that  existed  in  1982. 

4.7.2.2  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

As  discussea  above,  Sheriaan  County's  population  is  forecast  to  grow  continuously  throughout  the  fore- 
cast period.  By  2015,  the  population  is  forecast  to  reach  31,507  persons,  an  increase  of  about  25  percent 
over  1980  levels.  As  shown  in  Table  4.7.2.2-1,  the  increase  is  forecast  to  be  about  14.6  percent  over  the 
decade  of  the  1980s,  about  3.8  percent  over  the  decade  of  the  1990s  and,  after  a  period  of  slight  decline 
in  the  early  years  of  the  new  century,  to  increase  rapidly  again  between  2005  ana  2010.  As  discussed  in 
sections  3.2.5  and  3.6.2.2,  this  represents  a  continuation  of  the  energy-based  growth  that  was  initiated 
during  the  1970s.   It  is  the  first  sustained  growth  the  area  has  experienced  since  the  1920s. 

For  this  reason,  rather  than  its  absolute  magnitude,  the  growth  in  population  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties will  be  important  to  the  county  and  to  the  region.  The  total  population  increase  between  1980  and 
2015  is  forecast  to  be  6,467  persons,  11.3  percent  fewer  than  the  increase  (7,196  persons)  that  occurred 
between  1970  and  1980.  Since  this  growth  would  occur  on  a  substantially  larger  base  than  did  the  increase 
of  the  1970s  and  will  occur  more  gradually  --  over  a  period  of  thirty-five  rather  than  ten  years  --  its 
effects  will  be  more  subtle  and  less  stressful.  However,  this  sustained  growth  is  likely  to  be  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  implications  for  social  organization  and  perceptions  of  community  than  the  growth  of  the 
1970s.  Certainly  it  can  be  expected  to  yield  a  different,  more  growth-oriented  perspective  among  the 
population  than  emerged  as  tne  community  coped  with  the  continuing  population  ana  economic  decline  of  the 
pre-1970  period. 

As  a  result  of  the  forecast  growth,  the  county's  demographic  characteristics  will  certainly  change, 
since  the  current  structure  reflects  the  continuous  out-migration  of  working-age  adults  for  several 
decades  and  the  continued  influx  of  retirees  of  the  pre-1970  period  and  the  rapid  influx  of  population 
during  the  1970s.   If  previous  trends  hold,  the  county  should  remain  fairly  homogeneous  in  terms  of  race 
and  ethnicity.  There  may  be  small  increases  in  the  percentage  of  nonwhites  in  the  population,  but  the 
percentage  should  remain  small.  The  percent  urban  is  also  projected  to  remain  stable  and  is  unlikely  to 
deviate  greatly  from  the  current  level  of  about  61  percent. 

Changes  are   expected  to  occur,  however,  in  the  age  structure  of  the  population,  as  new  migrants  of 
working  age  and  with  smaller  children  continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  county  for  employment  ana  resi- 
dence. This  change  will  result  in  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  goods  and  services  targeted 
to  families  and  young  adults  and  be  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  patterns  of  social  and  political  influ- 
ence, although  national  trends  will  probaoly  serve  to  buttress  the  importance  of  the  elderly.   It  is  also 
likely  that  national  trends  in  housing  and  fertility  will  be  followed,  resulting  in  a  continued  decline  in 
average  household  size.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  forecasts  about  such  behaviors  as  fertility  and 
household  formation  are  notoriously  insensitive  to  changes  in  trenas  ana  norms. 

Since  most  of  the  growth  during  the  baseline  period  is  forecast  to  occur  in  the  city  of  Sheridan  or 
its  irmeaiate  vicinity,  Sheridan  will  continue  its  dominant  role  in  the  county  and  the  region.  Both 
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TABLE  4.7,2.1-5 

Commerc i a  1  Opportunities 

Basel ine  Scenario 

Sheridan  County,  Wyoming 

1982,  1990,  2000 


Existing 

Estaoi ishments 

Contr.erc  lal 

Cpportunities 

Type  of  Commercial 

Opportunity 

1932 

.962 

1990    2000 

Retail 

Gasoline  Service  Station 

Eating  ano  Drinking  Place 

Grocery  ana  Other  Food  Store 

Motor  Vehicle  Dealers  and  Auto  Supply  Store 

Clothing  and  Shoe  Store 

Lumber,  Haraware,  and  MoDile  Home  Dealer 

Furniture  ana  Housenolo  Appliance  Store 

Department  Store 

Drug,  Variety,  General  Mercnandise  Store 

Sporting  Goods,  Hodby,  Flowers,  Gift, 

Sewing  Store 
Liquor  Store 
Jewelry  Store 
Book  Store  and  Newstana 

Service 

Hotel,  Motel,  Commercial  Campground 

Beauty  and  Barber  Shop 

Auto  Repair  Shop 

Legal,  Accounting,  Advertising,  Data  Processing 

Engineering,  Architecture,  Surveying 

Equipment  and  Auto  Renting  ano  Leasing 

Laundries 

Appliance,  Furniture,  ana  Shoe  Repair 

Movie  Theatre  ano  Bowling  Alley 

Janitorial  Service 

Photographic  Studio 

Car  Washes 

Funeral    Services 

Finance  ano  Real   Estate 
Real   Estate  Office 
Insurance  Agencies 
Personal  Credit   Institution 
Commercial    Bank 
Savings   ana   Loan  Mssociation 


TOTAL 


24 
43 
16 
17 

16 
11 
11 

5 
14 

17 
9 
3 
4 


28 

31 

31 

37 

20 

6 

6 

11 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 


16 

26 

1 

5 


423 


43 

47 

49 

60 

65 

67 

20 

22 

23 

18 

19 

20 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

21 

14 

15 

15 

4 

4 

4 

24 

26 

27 

22 

24 

25- 

9 

10 

11 

7 

7 

8 

2 

3 

3 

48 

52 

54 

27 

30 

31 

27 

29 

30 

49 

54 

56 

12 

13 

13 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

12 

13 

14 

7 

8 

8 

11 

12 

12 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

23 

25 

25 

11 

12 

12 

6 

7 

7 

5 

6 

6 

527 


592 


Source:      Mountain   west   Research-North,    Inc.,    1982, 

Note:      Population  for   these  years   are:      1982:   25,356;    1990:   28,769;    2000:   29,704. 
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TABLE   4.7.2.2-1 

Population  Growth  and  Percentage  Growth 

Sheridan  County 

1980-2015 


Population  Percentage 

Year  Size  Change 


1980  25,040 

1965  27,145  8.4 

1990  28,769  6.0 

1995  29,386  2.1 

20U0  29,704  1.1 

2005  29,517  -0.6 

2010  31,633  7.2 

2015  31,507  -0.4 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 
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county  commissioners  and  tfie  county  planning  office  have  taken  the  position  that  new  growth  should  be 
limited  to  areas  adjacent  to  those  currently  developed.  The  city  has  shown  a  tendency  to  annex  areas  of 
the  county  that  are  adjacent  to  those  currently  developed.   If  these  plans  can  be  maintained  and  strength- 
ened, the  county  will  not  experience  the  geographic  sprawl  that  can  increase  service  costs  and  diminish 
social  interaction  among  residents.  Nevertheless,  a  portion  of  the  incoming  and  growing  population  will 
unooubtedly  elect  to  live  in  the  smaller  towns,  unincorporated  areas,  and  rural  environs  of  the  county 
(see  sections  4.2.1,  4.2.3,  4,3.2,  4,3.4,  4.7.2.1,  and  4,7,2.3),  This  increased  population  would  compli- 
cate county  political  organization  and  coordination  and  is  likely  to  exaggerate  the  population's  effects 
on  the  ranchers  and  rural  residents. 

As  the  county's  economy  is  revitalized,  agriculture  will  once  again  diminish  in  importance,  both  as  a 
source  of  employment  and  income  and  as  a  social  orientation  and  lifestyle  symool.  Long-time  residents  of 
the  county  will  undoubtedly  be  concerned  and  unhappy  aoout  some  of  these  changes,  as  tney  will  represent 
the  diminution  of  many  social  practices  and  traditions  that  have  accuired  significance  to  many. 

While  not  overlooking  the  change  in  perspective  that  sustained  growth  would  cause,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant not  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  county's  experience  with  growth  and  with  forecasts  of  growth 
during  the  1970s  and  with  the  downturn,  rather  than  increase,  in  mining  activities  that  occurred  during 
the  early  1980s.  Many  county  residents  are  justifiably  skeptical  about  growth  forecasts  and  about  the 
wisdom  of  placing  much  confidence  in  a  single-industry  economy,  especially  one  as  volatile  as  coal. 

Community  and  county  leaders  are  becoming  more  adamant  in  their  conviction  that  a  stable  and  prosper- 
ous economy  and  a  sound  community  need  diversification.   They  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  needs  for 
economic  diversification,  but  there  are  indications  that  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  social  and  poli- 
tical diversity  is  also  spreading  and  will  become  increasingly  dominant  if  the  county  continues  to  grow 
over  the  next  decade.  The  Sheridan  Community  College  is  likely  to  take  on  even  greater  importance  as  a 
key  institution  for  dealing  with  and  aiding  these  types  of  diversification  and  for  increasing  the  county's 
competitive  position.  County  government  and  business  leaders  are  likely  to  be  pressed  to  be  aggressive, 
imaginative,  and  energetic  in  implementing  and  controlling  aiversif ication. 

while  the  long-estaol  ished  structures  and  traditions  of  the  area  will  not  soon  be  abandoned,  they  will 
be  meshed  with  those  that  emerge  from  the  county's  interaction  with  new  activities  and  residents.  The 
experience  of  the  county  during  the  1970-1980  period  has  put  in  place  many  of  the  mechanisms  necessary  to 
handle  growth  and  has  given  residents  an  increased  awareness  that  new  issues  need  consideration.  Although 
the  baseline  period  extends  for  thirty-five  years  into  the  future,  the  experience  of  the  past  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  Rather,  it  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  developing  the  responses  of  the  future. 

4.7.2.3  Housing 

As  shown   in  Table  4.7.2.3-1,   baseline  housing  demand   in  Sheridan  County   is   forecast   to  grow  from 
10,457  units   in   1980  to    14,232  units  in  2000,   a  35  percent   increase  or  an   average  annual    increase  of    1.5 
percent.     Local   builders  who  are  capable  of  constructing  500   units/year   should  be   able  to  rreet  baseline 
demand   in  all  years  but   1981,   when  a  2-unit  deficit   is  forecast  to  occur. 

After  2000,  the  rate  of  increase  in  housing  demand  is  forecast  to  be  slow.  Housing  aemand  is  forecast 
to  grow  by  an  average  of  57  units/year  between  2000  and  2015,  a  rate  of  growth  that  could  easily  be  ir.et  :y 
local  builders. 

4.7.2.4  Facilities  and  Services 

Projections  of  facilities  and  services  for  Sheridan  County  will  be  discussed  by  functional  area. 
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TABLE   4.7.2.3-1 

Housing  Unit  Demand/Supply 

Basel ine  Scenario 

Sheridan  County 


Ii 

ncremer 

ital 

Local    Supply 

Cumulative 

Year 

Total 

Demand  C 

)ver 

1 

Response 

(Deficit) 

Demand 

Previous 

Year 

(L 

imit  = 

500) 

Surpl us 

19fa0 

10,457 

1981 

10,959 

502 

500 

(2) 

1982 

11  ,041 

82 

84 

0 

1S83 

11,135 

94 

94 

0 

1984 

11,227 

92 

92 

0 

1985 

11,545 

318 

318 

0 

1986 

11,823 

278 

278 

0 

1987 

11,976 

153 

153 

0 

1988 

12,187 

211 

211 

0 

1989 

12,397 

210 

210 

0 

1990 

12,637 

240 

240 

0 

1991 

12,760 

123 

123 

0 

1992 

12,940 

180 

180 

c 

1993 

13,099 

159 

159 

0 

1994 

13,232 

133 

133 

0 

1995 

13,457 

225 

225 

0 

1996 

13,629 

172 

172 

0 

1997 

13,726 

97 

97 

0 

1998 

13,860 

134 

134 

0 

1999 

14,018 

158 

158 

0 

2000 

14,232 

214 

214 

0 

2005 

14,142 

-90 

for   5 

yrs 

0 

for   5 

yrs 

0 

2010 

15,156 

1014 

for  5 

yrs 

924 

for  5 

yrs 

0 

2015 

15,095 

-61 

for  5 

yrs 

0 

for  5 

yrs 

0 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982. 


General  government 

In  response  to  a  steady  but  modest  growth  over  the  projection  period,  impact  in  the  baseline  case  on 
general  government  services  is  anticipated  to  be  minimal  in  Sheridan  County.  The  new  county  courthouse, 
COTpleted  in  1982,  coupled  with  the  renovation  of  the  existing  county  courthouse,  scheduled  in  1983,  is 
expected  to  adequately  serve  the  additional  growth  in  Sheridan  County.  Table  4.7.2.4-1  supports  these 
conclusions. 


Engineering  and  planning 

This  county  department  has  responsibility  for  roads  and  bridges,  permitting  septic  tanks  for  single- 
family  dwellings,  and  planning.  The  major  deficiency  is  that  the  majority  of  the  bridges  in  Sheridan 
County  need  repair  or  replacement.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  a  cost  estimate  for  accomplishing  this 
repair/replacement  program  because  of  the  unique  features  of  each  bridge,  but  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
baseline  needs.  A  prioritized  replacement  program  was  initiated  in  1982.  Projections  show  a  need  ^or 
27,423  sq.  ft.  of  shop  space  for  Sheridan  County.  This  reflects  the  existing  under-capacity  based  on  the 
planning  standard  of  1.3  sq.  ft.  per  person.  Other  functions  are  anticipated  to  continue  increasing 
steadily  in  response  to  the  growing  population  and  projected  expenditures. 

Sheriff 

The  combined  county  and  city  law  enforcement  facility,  completed  in  1982,  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
conveniently  absorb  the  increase  in  demand  for  services  associated  with  the  baseline  projection.  The  city 
of  Sheridan  provides  its  own  law  enforcement  service;  the  county  sheriff's  department  mainly  provides  ser- 
vices to  citizens  of  other  areas  in  the  county.  Expected  growth  in  the  county,  excluding  the  city  of 
Sheriaan,  is  forecast  to  be  about  2,400  people  between  1980  and  2010.  As  shown  in  Table  4.7.2.4-2,  the 
current  staff  levels  require  modest  increases  to  accommodate  the  projected  additional  population.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  modest  rate  in  growth  of  projected  expenditures  over  the  next  thirty-four 
years. 


Fire 

There  are  currently  no  plans  to  expand  fire  services.  Projections  based  on  a  planning  standard  of  0.5 
sq.  ft.  of  space  per  capita  indicate  that  an  additional  2,000  sq.  ft.  would  be  needed  by  2001  at  a  total 
cost  of  ^104,000  (see  Table  4.7.2,4-1). 

hospital 

The  Sheriaan  County  Memorial   Hospital   nas   an  expansion  project    in  process   that  will   be  completed   in 
1984.     The  current  occupancy  rate   is  55  percent.     The  baseline  projection   indicates   the  need  for  four 
additional   hospital   beds  by  the  year  2002:     two   in   1996  and   two   in  2002.     Projected  capital   costs   are 
$139,000   in   1996   and   $153,000   in  2002. 

Social   Services 

Under  tne  baseline  scenario,  the  Sheridan  County  Division  of  Public  Assistance  and  Social  Services 
would  need  to  increase  its  staff  from  the  current  level  of  13  persons  to  14.7  persons  in  1995  and  15.7 
persons   in  2015   (based  on  the  1982  ratio  of   .0005   staff  persons  per  capita).     Based  on   a  space  standard  of 
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TABLE  4.7.2.4-1 

Summary  of  Facility  Requirements 

Baseline  Projections 

Sheridan  County 

1983-2002 


Year 

Facil 

ity 

Change  in 
Capacity 
(sq.    ft.) 

Capital 

Outlay 

(1982  $000) 

1983 

Genera 

Administration 

53,670 

$5, 

000^ 

1963 

Shop 

27,423 

1, 

097 

1985 

Fi  re 

1,007 

57^ 

1S90 

Shop 

1,319 

53b 

1993 

Fi  re 

345 

20^ 

1997 

Shop 

660 

26^ 

2001 

Fire 

477 

27b 

2002 

Shop 

855 

34b 

Source:  B.Y.  Analytics,  1983. 
Planned  expansion. 
Occurs  in  previous  year. 
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TABLE   4.7.2.4-2 

Manpower  Requirements  and  Law  Enforcement  Vehicles 

Baseline  Projections 

Sheridan  County 

1982-2015 


Year 

Sworn 
Officers 

Nonsworn 
Law  Enforcement 
Personnel 

Fi 

P€ 

Fire- 
'  ghting 
;rsonnel 

Other 
Government 
Personnel^ 

Law 

Enforcement 

Vehicles 

1982 

10 

10 

4 

123 

4 

19t3 

11 

11 

4 

121 

4 

1964 

n 

11 

4 

121 

4 

1985 

11 

11 

4 

124 

4 

1990 

12 

12 

4 

131 

4 

1995 

12 

12 

4 

134 

4 

2000 

12 

12 

4 

135 

4 

2005 

12 

12 

4 

135 

4 

2010 

13 

13 

5 

144 

5 

2015 

13 

13 

5 

144 

5 

Source:     B.Y.   Analytics,   1983. 

^Includes  personnel    in  the  treasurer,   clerk,   planning,    fairgrounds,   county 
coniniission,   assessor  and  health/social    services  offices. 
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.1  sq.  ft.  per  capita,  space  requirements  would  be  2,939  sa.  ft.  in  1995  ana  3,151  sg.  ft.  in  2015. 
However,  if  the  1982  space  ratio  is  to  be  maintained  (.1289  sq.  ft.  per  capita)  then  the  current  3,400  so. 
ft.  of  space  would  need  to  be  expanded  to  3,787  sq.  ft.  in  1995  and  4,061  sa.  ft.  in  2015. 


Plans  to  add  10,000  so.  ft.  of  library  space  to  the  existing  13,700  sa.  ft.  main  library  in  Sheriaan 
are  under  way.  Branch  libraries  are  located  in  Ranchester,  Story,  and  Clearmont.  The  library  service, 
personnel,  and  materials  will  expand  with  the  planned  facility.  The  system  adequately  serves  the  existing 
population  ana  with  the  planned  expansion  would  easily  accommodate  a  modest  growth  in  population. 

Recreation  and  partes 

The  county  does  not  operate  a  park  ana  recreation  department;  it  does  support  the  county  fairgrounds. 
The  fairgrounds  neea  expansion  and  relocation,  and  growth  will  exacerbate  the  existing  condition. 

4.7.2.5  Fiscal 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  projections  of  fiscal  conaitions  for  Sheridan  County  and  Sheridan 
County  Memorial  Hospital.  Only  the  fiscal  balance  summaries  are  presented  for  each  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, complete  projections  of  revenues  and  expenditures  are  contained  in  Appendix  C. 

Sheriaan  County 

Table  4.7.2.5-1  shows  the  baseline  projection  fiscal  summary  for  Sheridan  County.  As  indicated  in  the 
table,  the  annual  fiscal  balance  is  negative  for  each  year  of  the  projection  period. 

As  indicated  in  the  footnote  of  the  table,  the  negative  balances  largely  reflect  the  county's  depend- 
ence on  inelastic  revenue  sources  (such  as  property  taxes,  which  are  not  very  responsive  to  changes  in 
population),  the  assumption  that  all  expenditures  budgeted  in  FY  1983  will  occur  (which  will  likely  not  be 
the  case  and  may  result  in  an  overstatement  of  projected  expenditures),  and  the  exclusion  of  all  non- 
scheduled  revenue  sources  such  as  state  or  federal  grants.  In  1983,  the  expected  fiscal  balance  is  nega- 
tive $7.5  million  and  reflects  sizeable  outlays  for  the  new  courthouse  and  additions  to  county  shop  capac- 
ity. The  remaining  years  of  the  projection  period  show  negative  annual  balances  of  approximately  fl.5  to 
$1.8  million;  by  2005,  the  cumulative  negative  balance  would  be  about  $43.2  million.  Although  such  large 
deficits  would  not  actually  occur,  these  forecasts  do  indicate  the  type  of  problems  facing  county  offic- 
ials and  residents  as  they  plan  for  the  future. 

Sheridan  County  Memorial  Hospital 

Table  4.7.2.5-2  shows  the  baseline  projection  fiscal  summary  for  the  hospital.  As  shown  in  the  table, 
the  annual  fiscal  balances  are  only  slightly  negative  when  projected  through  2015.  Because  the  hospital's 
major  revenue  source  is  patient  fees,  changes  in  revenues  respond  auickly  to  changes  in  population. 

Not  shown  in  the  table  are  capital  outlays,  which  occur  in  1996  and  2002  for  an  expansion  of  four 
beds.  The  capital  costs  associated  with  the  additional  beds  are  $139,000  in  1996  and  $153,000  in  2002. 
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4.7.2.6  Schools  --  Facilities/Services  and  Fiscal 

Tnis  section  discusses  both  facilities/services  and  fiscal  projections  for  School  District  No.  1  and 
School  District  No.  2  in  Sheridan  County. 


School  District  No. 


School  District  No.  1  covers  the  western  portion  of  Sheridan  County  with  most  facilities  in  Ranchester 
and  Dayton.  Based  on  the  student  space  requirement  standards  reported  in  Section  2.3.4,  the  current, 
total  space  capacities  are  projected  as  adequate  through  2015  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

The  projected  requirement  for  teachers  increases  to  100  in  1988  (from  92  currently)  and  then  declines 
to  72  in  2015.  The  projection  of  support  personnel  increases  to  53  in  1988  (from  49  at  present)  and  then 
declines  to  39  in  2015. 

Table  4.7.2.6-1  shows  the  fiscal  summary  for  the  baseline  projection.  The  data  show  negative  annual 
fiscal  balances  projected  through  2000.  However,  beginning  in  2005,  declining  enrollment  is  projected  to 
lower  total  operating  costs  sufficiently  to  generated  slight  positive  balances. 

School  District  No.  2 

The  baseline  projection  indicates  the  need  to  build  additional  junior  and  senior  high  capacity  by 
1985.  Current  capacity  in  the  elementary  system  is  projected  as  adequate  through  the  year  2015.  The 
additional  capacity  requirements  are   17,123  sq.  ft.  per  high  school  and  5,206  sa.  ft.  per  junior  high 
school.  The  capital  costs,  projected  to  occur  in  1984,  are  $1,164,000  and  $354,000  for  high  school  and 
junior  high  schools,  respectively. 

Table  4.7.2.6-2  shows  the  projected  demand  for  teachers  and  support  personnel.  By  1990,  the  demand 
for  teachers  is  projected  to  reach  371,  an  increase  of  52  over  the  1982  level,  and  then  decrease  to  310  by 
2015.  The  projected  trend  for  support  personnel  is  similar,  reaching  195  in  1990  and  then  declining  to 
162  by   2015. 

Table  4.7.2.6-3  shows  the  fiscal  Dalance  summary  for  Sheridan  County  School  District  No.  2.  As  shown 
in  the  table,  the  annual  fiscal  balance  is  negative  in  each  year  of  the  projection.  The  negative  balance 
is  largest  in  1984  ($2.2  million)  due  to  projected  additions  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  capacities. 
The  negative  balances  reflect  the  district's  primary  dependence  on  property  taxes,  which  are  relatively 
inelastic  with  changes  in  population.  The  negative  balances  also  reflect  the  assumption  that  all  expendi- 
tures budgeted  for  FY  1982-83  will  occur  and  that  there  will  be  no  cash  carry-forward  in  future  years. 

4.7.3  Sheridan  and  Area 

4.7.3.1   Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  city  of  Sheridan  and  the  greater  Sheridan  area. 
Section  4.7.3.2  presents  the  population  and  economic  forecasts  for  each  area.   Section  4.7.3.3  discusses 
social  life  in  Sheridan  and  the  Sheridan  area  under  baseline  conditions.  The  housing  forecasts  are  pre- 
sented in  Section  4.7.3.4.  Facilities/services  and  fiscal  forecasts  are  presented  in  sections  4.7.3.5  and 
4.7.3.6,  respectively. 
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TABLE   4.7.2.6-2 

Teachers   and  Support  Personnel 

Sheridan  County  School    District  No.   2 

Baseline  Projections 

1982-2015 


Year 


Teachers 


Support 
Personnel 


1982 
1983 
19S4 
1985 
1990 
1995 
2000 
2005 
2010 
2015 


319 
318 
323 
338 
371 
368 
330 
293 
310 
310 


167 
167 
169 
177 
195 
193 
173 
153 
162 
162 


Source:     B.Y.    Analytics,   1983. 
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4.7.3.2  Population  and  Economy 

As   shown   in  Table  4.7.3.2-1,    the  city  of   Sheridan's   oaseline  population    is   forecast   to  grow  from 
15,139  people   in   1980  to    17,427  people   in   1990,   an   increase  of    15  percent.      Sheridan's   population   is   then 
forecast   to  grow  more  slowly,    increasing  by  4  percent  during   the   1990s   and  by  7   percent  between   2000   and 
2010.     The  city's  forecast  population   in  2015  of    19,219  people  represents   a  27   percent    increase  over   the 
actual    1980  population   level. 

As   noted   in  Appendix  B,   the  city  of  Sheridan's   employment   by  place  of  residence   is   forecast   to  de- 
crease slightly  between    1980  and   1983  but  then  to   increase  steadily  through  2000,   when  the  employment 
level   of  9,851   workers  would  be  24  percent   above   the  actual    1980   level   of  7,961   workers. 

As   shown   in   Table  4.7.3.2-1,    the  greater  Sheridan  area's  baseline  population   is   forecast  to  grow  from 
5,016  people   in   1980  to  5,815  people   in   1990,    an    increase  of   16  percent.     The  area's   population    is   then 
forecast  to  grow  more  slowly,    increasing   by  3  percent  during   the   1990s   and   by  5  percent  between  2000   and 
2010.     The  area's   forecast  population   in  2015  of  6,301    people  represents   a  26  percent    increase  over   the 
actual    1980  population   level. 

As  noted  in  Appendix  B,  the  greater  Sheridan  area's  employment  by  place  of  residence  is  forecast  to 
decrease  slightly  between  1980  and  1983  but  then  to  increase  steadily  through  2000,  when  the  employment 
level  of  2,825  workers  would  be  22  percent  above  the  actual    1980   level   of  2,320  workers. 

4.7.3.3  Social   Life  and  Cultural   Diversity 

The  projected  populations  for  the  city  of  Sheridan  and  the  greater  Sheridan   area  are  discussed    in 
Section  4.7.3.2  and  shown   in  Table  4.7.3.2-1.      In  this  discussion,   the  greater  Sheridan  area   is  made  up  of 
the  city  of  Sheridan  plus   the   immediately  surrounding   area.      It   includes   Big  Horn,    but   excludes   Ranchester 
and  Dayton. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  projected  growth  of  the  two  areas  is  very  similar.  Overall,  between  19S0  and 
2015,  Sheridan  is  projected  to  grow  by  about  27  percent.  The  greater  Sheridan  area,  exclusive  of  the 
city,    is  projected   to  grow  by   about  26  percent. 

The  total   population   increase  between   1980  and  2015    is  4,080  persons,    210  persons   fewer   than   the  popu- 
lation growth  that  occurred  during  the   1970-1980  period.     The   increase  in   the  greater  Sheridan   area, 
exclusive  of  the  city,    is  projected  to  be  1,285  persons   over   the  thirty-five-year  period.     This   growth    in 
population   is   likely  to  cause   the  trends   in   the   1970-1980  period  to  continue,    although  at  a   less  frenetic 
pace.     Sheridan  will   become  and  will   be  perceived  as   less   and   less  a  retirement  community  as   the  percent- 
age of   the  population  sixty-five  years   and  over  steadily  decreases.     As   residents   become  accustomed  to   the 
slower   growth   and  altered  demographic  characteristics,    the  processes   of   adjustment  will    take  on   a  more 
leisurely  tone,   and   change  will   cease  to  command  as  much  attention  as   it  did   in   the   1975-1982  period. 

The  population   and  employment  growth   will   probably  result   in   a  small    increase   in  racial    diversity  of 
the  community  as  more  American   Indians,   and  perhaps   some  additional   Asian,   black,    and  Spanish  surname 
peoples   locate  in  Sheridan   and  the   immediate   area.      (It   should  be  noted   that   these  types  of  residential 
and  employment  changes  are  difficult  to  predict  since   they  are  highly  dependent  upon   individual/family 
decisions.)     It   is   not  expected  that   the  "nonwhite"   percentage  of  Sheridan's  population  will    increase  sub- 
stantially,  but  rather   that   increasing  diversity  may  be  expected. 

The  Changes   in  population   structure  are  expected   to  be  slow  and  will   therefore  not  seem  to  residents 
to  be  abrupt  or  drastic.     The  rate  of  growth  should  oe  small   enough   that   it  will   not  cause  any  undue 
stress  on   the  community's   ability  to  accommodate   and   assimilate  the  newcomers.      Based  on   the  community's 
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experience  with  growth  during  the  1970s,  if  adequate  resources  are  available  (see  Section  4.7.3.6),  the 
decision-making  mechanisms  are  in  place  to  respond  to  community  needs. 

Changes  in  social  organization 

Continued  population  growth  in  Sheridan  and  the  greater  Sheridan  area  would  result  is  some  changes  in 
social  organization.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  population  increase  and  the  period  over  which  it  is  to 
occur  suggest  that  changes  in  social  organization  would  be  slight,  especially  for  the  social  and  political 
dimensions.  Because  of  Sheridan's  position  as  a  regional  center,  changes  in  economic  organization  may  be 
greater  than  changes  in  other  areas. 

Diversity/coniplexity 

Changes  in  diversity/complexity  over  the  baseline  period  will  continue  but  at  a  much  slower  pace  tnan 
during  the  1970-1980  period.  Over  the  forecast  period,  the  community  will  become  further  divided  into 
social  groupings,  although  probably  along  somewhat  different  lines  than  those  that  emerged  in  the  1970s. 
The  importance  and  activity  of  special  interest  groups  may  remain  stable,  or  even  decline,  while  the 
intensity  of  the  effort  to  develop  and  provide  social  action  programs  is  likely  to  diminish  as  the  pace  of 
change  slows,  established  programs  become  routine,  and  the  community  adjusts  to  the  new  economic  and 
social  patterns.  Social  differentiation,  the  process  of  categorizing  people  into  distinct  social  groups, 
would  continue.  New  social  categories  are  likely  to  emerge,  based  on  such  groupings  as  occupation,  age, 
residence,  and  perhaps  recreational  patterns.  Residents  will  be  increasingly  inclined  to  view  one  another 
in  terms  of  social  characteristics  rather  than  lineages. 

Economic  diversity/complexity,  like  social  diversity,  would  continue  to  increase,  not  only  from  the 
increased  population  of  the  city  but  also  from  Sheridan's  position  as  a  regional  center.  This  trend  would 
be  affected  if  Gillette  emerged  as  a  significant  regional  center,  particularly  if  it  provided  services 
complementary  to  those  available  in  Sheridan.  Residents  in  Sheridan  have  already  noted  that  Gillette's 
growth  has  had  an  effect  in  this  regard. 

The  expansion  of  Sheridan's  economy  is  expected  to  include  chain  stores,  franchises,  and  extra- 
locally-based  businesses  that  are  attracted  to  the  region  by  the  expanded  market.  This  would  provide 
opportunities  for  area  residents,  both  as  managers  and  employees,  and  as  consumers,  while  increasing  com- 
petition among  area  businesses.  Given  Sheridan's  location,  it  is  unlikely  that  tourism  will  diminish  in 
importance.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  study  period,  Sheridan  will  be  viewed  as  a  "small  rural  western  town 
in  the  mountains"  by  people  from  cities  in  the  West  or  Midwest  and  as  an  attractive  vacation  spot. 

The  trend  toward  increased  social  differentiation  would  have  implications  for  the  political  diversity/ 
complexity  of  the  community.  As  was  true  for  the  special  interest  groups  in  the  1970s,  some  of  the  new 
social  groupings  would  become  involved  in  political  activities  and  the  political  process,  following 
national  trends,  would  become  more  formal  and  legalistic.  Residential  groups,  for  example,  are   likely  to 
become  involved  in  zoning  issues  and  age  groups  may  become  powerful  voting  blocks.  Occupational  groups 
such  as  professionals,  businessowners,  or  union  members  may  enter  into  political  issues  as  organized 
groups  or  even  run  their  own  candidates.   It  is  likely  that  elected  and  appointed  officials  will  represent 
an  increasingly  wide  array  of  community  residents. 

The  increased  size  of  Sheridan  and  the  irimediate  area  will  probably  lead  to  an  increased  size  of  the 
city  and  county  governments  but  not  necessarily  cause  an  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  bureaucracy. 
There  will  mostly  likely  be  a  need  for  additional  personnel  to  meet  the  additional  demands  on  the  govern- 
ments, but  because  of  past  efforts  for  formalization  and  the  slow  rate  of  population  growth,  the  govern- 
ments will  not  need  to  add  departments  or  layers  in  the  bureaucracy.  A  possible  exception  to  this  may  be 
the  police  department;  it  may  need  to  move  toward  a  more  bureaucratic  organization. 
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As  Stated  earlier,  these  changes  wculd  come  slowly,  progressing  in  what  is  likely  to  be  perceived  as  a 
natural  sequence.  Because  of  the  relatively  slow  growth  and  lack  of  radical  change  in  economic  structure, 
the  changes  in  social  organization  would  proceed  incrementally  as  the  dynamic  forces  of  the  community 
adjust  to  one  another.  Sheridan's  experience  during  the  1970s  has  prepared  it  well  for  these  changes. 

Stratification  (distribution  of  resources;  power  and  status) 

It  is  in  the  stratification  system  that  Sheridan  is  likely  to  experience  the  greatest  change  over  the 
1980-2015  period.  As  noted  in  Section  3.7.3.3,  by  1983,  political  positions  filled  by  appointment  were 
being  given  to  newcomers  and  even  to  recruited  outsiders,  but  social  status  was  still  largely  closed. 
Over  the  baseline  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  status  system  will  become  more  open.  As  the  "old  guards" 
age  ana  pass  away  and  the  appointed  governmental  employees  become  more  firmly  linked  into  the  informal 
networks  of  the  community,  the  importance  of  a  ranching  background  and  longtime  family  ties  will  diminish, 
though  they  are  not  likely  to  disappear  completely.  As  these  criteria  become  less  important,  the  old 
status  system  will  gradually  evolve  into  one  based  on  different  criteria,  such  as  education,  occupation, 
or  wealth,  for  example.   It  is  almost  impossible  to  specify  in  advance  what  types  of  status  criteria  would 
actually  emerge,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  increasingly  similar  to  national  patterns  and  more  open  to 
attainment  through  achievement. 

Outside  linkages 

As  discussed  in  Section  3.5.3.3,  Sheridan  had  increased  its  social,  economic,  and  political  linkages 
during  the  1970$.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  through  the  baseline  period.  Two  forms  of  outside 
social  linkages  are  expected  to  become  especially  important  over  the  baseline  period:   linkages  to  friends 
outside  the  community  and  membership  in  voluntary  organizations  with  outside  linkages.  Political  and 
friendship  ties  between  community  leaders  and  state  government  officials  will  remain  important. 

As  Sheridan  and  its  immediate  area  grow  and  become  more  diverse  and  complex,  fewer  residents  will 
expect  to  find  all  of  their  friends  within  the  community.  Newcomers  to  the  community  will  maintain  exten- 
sive and  consequential  outside  linkages  for  some  time  after  their  arrival.  Those  who  came  to  Sheridan 
during  the  1970s  will  also  very  1 ikely  maintain  these  types  of  outside  linkages.  As  local,  informal, 
friendship  networks  become  more  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain,  more  residents  are  likely  to  turn  to 
voluntary  organizations,  particularly  local  affiliates  of  national  organizations.  Through  these  organiza- 
tions, residents  would  become  members  in  national  organizations  which  may  facil itate.  their  contact  with 
members  who  live  outside  the  communities.  These  organizations  would  serve  to  further  expose  the  community 
to  national  issues  and  trends. 

The  urbanization  of  Sheridan's  economy,  with  more  chain  and  extra-locally  controlled  businesses,  along 
with  Sheridan's  regionally  central  position,  would  mean  an  increase  in  outside  economic  linkages.  This 
continuing  urbanization  of  the  economy,  though  occurring  more  slowly  than  in  the  1970s,  is  expected  to 
increase  business  competition,  offer  an  increased  variety  of  goods  and  services,  provide  more  opportuni- 
ties for  local  employment,  and  provide  a  setting  likely  to  enhance  additional  economic  diversification. 

Although  most  residents  are  expected  to  enjoy  the  wider  variety  of  businesses  and  consumer  goods,  many 
will  be  dismayed  if  the  tenor  of  business  relationships  changes  significantly  and  if  residents  lose  the 
sense  that  Sheridan  is  "their"  town. 

For  the  community,  no  recent  trend  has  been  so  important  as  that  encouraging  the  linkages  between  com- 
munities such  as  Sheridan  and  the  national  political  system  (Warner  1974;  Bradshaw,  Andrews  1979).  As 
shown  in  Section  3.6.3.3,  Sheridan  has  established  close  and  effective  ties  with  outside  governmental 
agencies,  especially  those  that  administer  and  distribute  impact  funds.  Although  it  appears  likely  that 
such  funds  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  during  the  1980s  (at  least),  it  is  unlikely  that  community 
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ties  to  the  state  will  deteriorate  significantly,  thougn  new  ones  will  be  established  as  political  priori- 
ties and  mechanisms  evolve.   In  the  past,  Sheridan's  leaders  have  exhibited  sitill  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  effective  political  contacts.   This  tradition  will  probably  not  be  allowed  to  elapse. 

Sheridan  is  also  likely  to  maintain  good  representation  and  a  degree  of  influence  at  the  state  legis- 
lature. As  decision-making  and  implementation  become  more  complex,  more  people  and  organizations  will  be 
involved.  Sheridan  may  elect  to  employ  joint-powers  projects  and  seek  outside  expertise  for  difficult 
problems  to  an  increasing  degree. 

The  pervasive  influence  of  outside  linkages  (social,  economic,  or  political)  may  lessen  intracomirunity 
integration.  At  the  same  time,  they  also  make  for  greater  integration  of  the  community  with  the  state  and 
the  national  society.  The  trend  toward  increasingly  active  outside  linkages  that  occurred  during  the 
1970s  and  that  is  likely  to  continue  over  the  baseline  period  will  lead  Sheridan  to  become  less  isolated 
and  more  integrated  and  tied  to  the  national  society. 

Integration 

The  changes  in  diversity/complexity  and  outside  linkages  described  earlier  will  directly  affect  com- 
munity integration.   It  is  expected  that  residents  will  become  integrated  into  a  portion  of  the  overall 
social  structure  of  the  community.  The  size  and  diversity  of  the  area  will  continue  to  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  residents  to  define  a  single,  coherent,  "corporate"  community  as  residents  are  unable 
to  maintain  contact  and  familiarity  with  all  members  of  the  community.  Nevertheless,  the  slower  pace  of 
growth  will  impart  a  sense  of  stability  and  coherence  that  was  shaken  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  1970s. 

As  Sheridan  gets  larger,  and  as  the  community  becomes  more  differentiated  into  social  groupings,  mem- 
bership in  these  groupings  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  important.  These  groupings  would  be  seen  as 
the  integrative  mechanism,  rather  than  the  community  as  a  whole.  Given  the  generally  open  economic  and 
political  stratification  system,  and  that  social  affiliations  are  not  formed  on  the  basis  of  class  (or 
consistent  clusters  of  personal  attributes),  these  groupings  are  not  likely  to  be  rigid,  and  individuals 
are  likely  to  claim  membership  in  more  than  one.  As  a  result,  social  integration  would  be  maintained  but 
in  a  more  fragmentary  way  than  in  the  pre-1970  period. 

Full  political  integration  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  over  the  forecast  period  simply  because  there 
will  be  more  peole  and  groups  within  the  community  with  diverse  interests.  This  increased  diversity, 
along  with  the  need  to  conform  with  state  and  federal  regulations,  means  that  not  everyone  will  be  satis- 
fied with  all  decisions.  The  trend  of  the  1970s  toward  a  decision-making  process  based  on  bargaining  ana 
negotiation  should  continue,  encouraged  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  decisions  as  the  community  becomes 
more  thoroughly  linked  with  outside  agencies  and  institutions. 

Perceptions  of  the  community 

Change  is,  almost  by  definition,  the  nature  of  modern  urban  society.  From  1970  to  2015,  Sheridan  is 
expected  to  experience  significant  changes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  how  people  will  perceive 
their  community  over  such  a  time  span. 

Overall,  it  is  anticipated  that  Sheridan  will  continue  to  be  seen  as  a  good  place  in  which  to  live. 
The  community  will  still  be  relatively  small,  (19,219  persons),  and  the  aesthetic  characteristics  of  the 
location  probably  will  continue  to  be  considered  attractive.  Since  the  changes  that  are  expected  to  occur 
after  1980  will  be  moderate,  and  will  generally  conform  to  residents'  values  for  economic  development  and 
improved  availability  of  services,  they  will  probably  not  be  seen  as  reducing  the  Quality  of  life.  Over- 
all perceptions  of  life  in  Sheridan  will  be  increasingly  influenced  by  its  characteristics  relative  to  the 
national  society,  as  communication  and  residential  mobility  make  such  comparisons  more  immediate.   Al- 
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though  no  methods  exist  by  which  patterns  in  social  behavior  such  as  crime  and  divorce  can  be  foreseen 
over  the  long  term,  it  is  anticipated  that  Sheridan  residents  will  continue  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  an 
attractive  and  relatively  prosperous,  stable,  friendly,  and  safe  comunity.  Trends  in  economic  and  other 
material  indicators  of  well-being  are  discussed  in  other  sections. 

Basea  on  existing  expressions  of  values,  most  area  residents  will  see  the  continued  growth  as  posi- 
tive, especially  since  its  pace  will  be  slower  and  much  more  controlled  than  during  the  1970s. 

Finally,  although  the  conununity  is  expected  to  maintain  its  "western"  heritage  and  conservatism  toward 
government,  the  ultraconservatism  of  the  earlier  period  is  expected  to  be  substantially  moderated  by  the 
end  of  the  baseline  period.  The  influences  of  the  larger  society,  combined  with  the  demographic  transi- 
tion of  the  conmunity,  would  reduce  the  influence  of  the  conservative  philosphy. 

4.7.3.4  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  4.7.3.4-1,  baseline  housing  demand  for  the  city  of  Sheridan  is  forecast  to  grow  from 
6,589  units  in  1980,  to  9,278  units  in  2000,  a  39  percent,  2,589  unit  increase.  Similarly,  baseline  hous- 
ing demand  in  the  greater  Sheridan  area,  excluding  the  city  of  Sheridan  is  forecast  to  increase  from  1,602 
units  in  1980  to  2,197  units  in  2000,  a  595  unit,  37  percent  increase. 

After  2000,  the  rate  of-  growth  in  housing  demand  in  both  areas  is  forecast  to  decrease.  Housing 
demand  in  the  city  of  Sheridan  is  expected  to  grow  from  9,278  units  in  2000  to  9,840  units  in  2015,  an 
increase  of  6  percent.  In  the  greater  Sheridan  area,  demand  is  forecast  to  rise  from  2,197  units  in  2000 
to  2,329  units  in  2015,  an  increase  of  5  percent.  As  noted  earlier,  these  increases  in  housing  demand  are 
well  within  the  capacity  of  local  builders. 

4.7.3.5  Facilities  and  Services 

The  public  facilities  and  services  discussed  for  Sheridan  are  grouped  as  follows:  general  government, 
engineering,   public  works,   cemetery,    ana  sanitation,   police,   fire,    and  parks  and   recreation. 

General   government 

The  city  hall,   constructed   in   1910,   contains   14,775  sq.   ft.;   there   is  no  room  for  expansion   at    its 
present   location.     Additional   general   administrative  space  is  projected  for   1985,    1994   and  2002   as  shown 
in  Table  4.7.3.5-1.     Table  4.7.3.5-2   shows  personnel   requirements  for  general   government,   rising  from  72 
people  in   1982  to  89  by  2015.     Using  a  standard  of  800  sq.   ft.   per   1,000  population   (CITF),    reveals  that 
the  structure's  space   is  adequate  to  serve  the  projected  baseline  population   until    after   the  year  2000. 
By  2015,   an  additional   space  requirement  of    1,325  sq.   ft.  may  be  desirable. 

Engineering 

The  city  engineering  department  oversees  the  engineering   and  planning  functions,    utilities,    and  the 
street  functions.     The  sewer  system  is  being  expanded   in   1983  to  serve  a  population  of  29,000  persons; 
this  exceeds  the  baseline  population  projection. 

The  water  system's  capacity  is  about   10,000,000  gallons;    it  reaches  capacity  during  the  peak   summer 
months.     However,   the  current  planning  standard  of  200  gpcpd   indicates   a  need  for  a  capacity  of  3,159,000 
gallons,    increasing  to  4,024,000  by  2015.     Depending  on  where  growth   is   allowed  to  occur,   the  water   system 
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TABLE   4.7.3.4-1 

Housing  Demand  Forecast 

Baseline  Scenario 

Sheridan  County   Allocation  Areas 

(Housing  Units) 


Ranchester- 

Sheridan 

Sheridan 

Greater 

Dayton 

Rest  of 

Year 

County 

City 

Sheridan  Area^ 

Area 

County 

1980 

10,457 

6,689 

1,602 

686 

1,480 

1981 

10,959 

6,987 

1,684 

707 

1  ,579 

1982 

11,041 

7.039 

1,702 

715 

1,584 

1983 

11,135 

7,096 

1,722 

725 

1,590 

1984 

11,227 

7,151 

1,742 

735 

1,598 

198b 

11,545 

7,383 

1,785 

758 

1,617 

1986 

11,823 

7,591 

1,825 

772 

1,633 

1987 

11,976 

7,693 

1,855 

784 

1,642 

1988 

12,187 

7,838 

1,890 

798 

1,660 

1989 

12,397 

7,979 

1,927 

813 

1,677 

1990 

12,637 

8,151 

1,959 

829 

1,697 

1991 

12,760 

8,236 

1,978 

839 

1,706 

1992 

12,940 

8,363 

2,006 

849 

1,720 

1993 

13,099 

8,476 

2,030 

859 

1,732 

1994 

13,232 

8,567 

2,051 

869 

1,744 

199b 

13,457 

8,727 

2,085 

883 

1,761 

1996 

13,629 

8,850 

2,110 

893 

1.775 

1997 

13,726 

8,917 

2,126 

901 

1,781 

1998 

13,860 

9,009 

2,146 

911 

1,793 

1999 

14,019 

9,122 

2,169 

921 

1,806 

2000 

14,232 

9,278 

2,197 

932 

1,824 

2005 

14,142 

9,219 

2,183 

924 

1,816 

2010 

15,156 

9,880 

2,338 

991 

1,947 

2015 

15,095 

9,840 

2,329 

987 

1,939 

Source:     Mountain  West  Research-North,    Inc.,   1982, 

^Excluding  the  city  of  Sheridan. 

Note:     Details  may   not  sum  due  to   rounding. 
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TABLE   4.7.3.5-1 

Summary  of  Facility  Requirements  for  City  of  Sheridan 

Basel ine  Projection 

1983-2004 


Capital 

Year 

Facility 

Change  in 

Outlay 

Capacity 

(1982  $000) 

1983 

Shop  Space   (sq.    ft. ) 

3, 6003 

$1443 

1983 

Parks   (acres) 

39.7 

1,031 

1983 

Fire  Station   (sq.    ft. ) 

10,0003 

9383 

1983 

Sewage  Treatment   (gals.) 

2,300,0003 

10,4003 

1985 

Gen.   Admin.   Space   (sq.   ft.) 

1,528 

107b 

1985 

Roads 

NA 

75C 

1985 

Roads   (miles) 

6.1 

3,437b 

1986 

Water  Storage   (gal s. ) 

780,005 

335b 

1986 

Water  Treatment  (gals.) 

780,005 

374b 

1990 

Parks 

7.1 

185b 

1994 

Gen.   Admin.   Space 

738 

52b 

1994 

Roads 

3.39 

1,922b 

1997 

Parks 

8.0 

209b 

2000 

Water  Treatment 

10,000,000d 

5,000d 

2000 

Water  Storage 

10,000,000d 

2,000d 

2002 

Gen.    Admin.   Space 

1,346 

94b 

2003 

Roads 

6.3 

3,597b 

2004 

Parks 

7.0 

181b 

Source:     B.Y.   Analytics,   1983. 


Planned  expansion. 


Occurs  in  previous  year. 

Planned  expenditure  for  general    plan. 

"Expansion  planned  when  population  is  15  percent  greater  than 
current  population. 
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TABLE   4.7.3.5-2 

Personnel    and  Law  Enforcement  Vehicle  Requirements 

for  Ci  ty   of  Sheriaan 

Basel  ine  Scenario 

1982-2015 


Year 

Government 
Personnel 

Fi  ref ighting 
Personnel 

(FTE) 

Law  Enforcement 
Vehicles^ 

1982 

72 

18 

n 

1983 

70 

17 

32 

1984 

70 

17 

32 

1985 

72 

18 

33 

1990 

77 

19 

35 

1995 

79 

20 

36 

2CU0 

80 

20 

36 

2005 

82 

21 

37 

2010 

89 

22 

40 

2015 

89 

22 

40 

Source:     B.Y.    Analytics,   1983. 
See  text  for  projection  of  police  officers. 
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may  require  pump  stations,  additional  treatment,  and  additional  storage  capacity.  An  additional  source  of 
water  would  also  have  to  be  identified. 

The  city's  streets  are  generally  in  good  condition.  The  maintenance  program  is  being  expanded  using 
severance  tax  receipts.  Drainage  is  a  problem  in  Sheridan;  a  drainage  study  is  planned  for  1984  to  devel- 
op solutions  to  the  multi jurisdictional  drainage  problem. 

The  city's  9,600-sq.  ft.  shop  is  being  expanded  in  1983  by  an  additional  3,600  sq.  ft.  for  a  total  of 
13,200  sq.  ft.  CITF  standards  of  1,500  sq.  ft.  per  1,000  population  indicate  a  need  for  30,200  sq.  ft.  of 
shop  space  by  2015. 

The  city's  solid  waste  system  is  being  expanded  and  updated.  An  additional  125  acres  for  landfill  was 
recently  purchased.  Equipment  is  mostly  new  and  in  good  condition,  and  the  collection  system  is  being 
automatea.  There  are  no  problems  with  expanding  services  to  accotnnodate  the  projected  baseline  population. 

The  existing  forty-acre  cemetery  was  recently  expanded  by  thirty-five  acres,  plus  seventeen  lots,  and 
is  considered  by  local  officials  to  be  adequate  for  many  years  to  come. 

Police 

The  city's  police  department  is  housed  with  the  county's  sheriff  department  in  a  new,  1982  facility. 
Both  the  administrative  space  and  jail  cells  are  considered  more  than  adequate  to  handle  the  baseline 
population  through  2015.  Using  the  current  planning  ratio  of  two  policemen  per  1,000  population,  about 
ten  additional  officers  will  be  required  by  2015,  raising  the  number  of  police  to  about  36. 

Fire 

A  new  10,000-sq.  ft.  fire  station  is  being  constructed  in  Sheridan  at  a  cost  of  $938,000.  Added  to 

the  existing  4,284  sq.  ft.  at  city  hall,  the  total  fire  space  is  14,284  sq.  ft.  The  national  planning 

standard  is  1,000  sq.  ft.  per  1,000  population,  which  results  in  a  projected  need  for  20,000  sq.  ft.  in 
2015. 

Sheridan  is  slightly  below  the  national  planning  standard.  The  city  owns  a  site  for  another  fire  sta- 
tion, however,  should  expansion  become  desirable.  Additionally,  the  county  has  a  fire  district  located  at 
the  nearby  airport,  although  a  mutual  aid  agreement  is  not  in  effect.  The  fire  department  is  supported  by 
eighteen  full-time  personnel  and  fifteen  part-time,  "on-call"  personnel  for  emergencies. 

Parks  and  recreation 

There  are  about  124  acres  of  park  land,  excluding  the  golf  course,  that  adequately  serve  Sheridan's 
population.  The  park  and  recreation  department  lacks  indoor  facilities  but  does  use  some  school  facili- 
ties. A  YMCA  with  excellent  programs  and  indoor  facilities  is  also  located  in  town. 

Complete  development  of  the  existing  124  acres  and  the  acreage  in  the  golf  course  (estimated  at  over 
100  acres)  gives  Sheridan  a  park  land  acreage  to  1,000  population  ratio  of  over  14,  the  national  standard 
(National  Recreation  and  Park  Association)  suggests  10  acres  per  1,000  population.  The  existing  acreage 
is  considered  adequate  to  meet  the  projected  needs  throughout  the  baseline  projection. 

Sheridan  is  considering  building  an  indoor  recreation  complex.  The  national  standard  for  indoor 
recreation  facilities  is  one  per  125,000  population.   In  order  not  to  duplicate  the  YMCA's  facilities,  the 
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city  should  pursue  greater  use  of  publicly  ownea  school  facilities  for  recreation  purposes,  conduct  a 
study  that  would  help  determine  the  contents  of  an  indoor  facility,  and  project  costs  and  revenues  associ- 
ateo  with  an  indoor  recreation  facility. 

4.7.3.6  Fiscal 

Table  4.7.3.6-1  shows  the  baseline  projection  fiscal  summary  for  the  City  of  Sheridan.  Detailed  pro- 
jections of  revenues  and  expenditures  are  presented  in  Appendix  C. 

The  data  contained  in  Table  4.7.3.6-1  reveal  that  the  annual  fiscal  balances  would  be  negative  in  the 
years  for  which  major  capital  outlays  are  projected,  and  positive  in  all  other  years.  The  negative  annual 
balances  projected  for  1983,  1984,  1985  and  200  result  from  capital  outlay  projections  for  roads,  fire 
station,  parKs,  sewage  treatment,  and  water  treatment  and  storage  as  described  in  Section  4.7.3.5. 

In  the  absence  of  major,  one-time  capital  outlays,  the  projected  operating  revenue  exceeds  operating 
expenditures.  Between  1990  and  1995,  the  projected  annual  surplus  revenue  would  offset  the  negative  bal- 
ances in  1983,  1984  and  1985  to  produce  an  positive  cumulative  balance.  A  major  factor  of  the  surplus 
revenue  position  is  the  city's  dependence  on  elastic  revenue  sources,  such  as  sales  taxes,  to  finance 
growth. 

4.7.4  Ranchester,  Dayton,  and  Area 

4.7.4.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  Ranchester,  Dayton,  and  the  surrounding  area.  Sec- 
tion 4.7.4.2  presents  the  population  and  economic  forecasts.  Section  4.7.4.3  discusses  social  life  in  the 
Ranchester-Dayton  area  under  baseline  conditions.  The  housing  impact  forecasts  are  presented  in  Section 
4.7.4.4.  Facilities/services  and  fiscal  forecasts  are  presented  in  sections  4.7.4.5  and  4.7.4.6,  respec- 
t  ively. 

4.7.4.2  Population  and  Economy 

As   shown    in  Table  4.7.3.2-1,    the  Ranchester-Dayton   area's   baseline  population    is   forecast   to  grow  from 
1,841   people   in   1980  to  2,090  people   in   1990,   an   increase  of    14  percent.     The  area's  population   is   then 
forecast   to  grow  more  slowly,    increasing  by  4  percent  during   the   1990s   and  by  2   percent  between  2000   and 
2010.     The  area's  forecast  population  in  2015  of  2,206  people  represents  a  20  percent   increase  over   the 
actual    1980  population   level. 

As  noted    in  Appendix  B,   the  Ranchester-Dayton   area's   employment   by  place  of  residence   is  forecast   to 
decrease  slightly  between    1980  and   1983  but   then  to   increase  steadily  through  2000,   when   the  employment 
level   of   1,049  worners  would  be  18  percent   above  the   1980   level   of  889  workers. 

4.7.4.3  Social  Life  and  Cultural  Diversity 

The  projected  population  growth  to  the  year  2015  (by  five-year  intervals)  is  shown  in  Table 
4.7.3.2-1.  As  can  be  seen,  the  growth  is  quite  moderate.  For  Ranchester  and  Dayton  together,  the  average 
increase  over  the  entire  period  is  about  10  people  per  year.  As  a  result  of  this  increase  in  population, 
it  is  anticipated  that  facilities  ana  services  will  continue  to  be  expanded  and  updatea,  ana  that  the 
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connunities'  residents  will  experience  greater  access  to  these  types  of  amenities  over  the  forecast  period 
(see  Section  4.7.4.5) . 

Changes  in  social  organization 

Diversity/complexity.   The  additional  population  in  the  two  communities  will  be  sufficient  to  cause 
some  increase  in  aiversity/complexity .  The  communities  will  reach  the  size  where  distinct  social  group- 
ings could  begin  to  emerge  based  on  spatial  aspects  (such  as  residential  location),  length  of  residence 
(by  not  integrating  so  readily  the  incoming  population),  or  age.   It  is  also  likely  that  new  voluntary 
organizations  will  be  established  that  will  make  claims  on  people's  time  and  resources  and  that  will  rein- 
force the  development  of  more  distinct  social  groupings.  Residents  who  join  such  organizations  would  have 
a  larger  role  in  the  community,  and  more  expectations  would  be  placed  upon  them. 

The  population  growth  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  for  some  new  and  different  kinds  of  businesses  to 
succeed  in  the  community.   It  may  be  possible  to  sustain  such  establishments  as  small  clothing  stores  or 
hairdressers.  However,  the  communities'  relationship  to  Sheridan  and  Billings  will  continue  to  inhibit 
local  commercial  aevelopment. 

Two  separate  effects  on  the  political  structure  are  likely  to  be  observed.  First,  the  city  govern- 
ments are  likely  to  continue  to  become  more  powerful  and  more  active.   New  ordinances  controlling  growth 
and  regulating  more  daily  activities  will  probably  be  implemented;  zoning  will  become  rnore  refined  and 
important  as  developers  want  to  establish  new  subdivisions  and  businesses.  A  second  change  that  is  likely 
to  occur  will  be  for  the  younger  aged  population  to  exercise  their  power  by  electing  younger  people  to 
political  positions.  This  transition  would  occur  much  as  a  contest  between  young  and  old  than  as  a  con- 
test between  old-timers  and  newcomers.  As  the  younger  people  get  elected,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  change 
in  philosophy  about  the  role  of  government.   This  change  in  leadership  would  become  evident  during  the 
mid-term.  By  the  end  of  the  study  period,  a  second  generational  transition  will  probably  have  occurred  or 
be  under  way,  as  the  leaders  emerging  in  the  1980  retire  or  are  replaced. 

Stratification  (distribution  of  resources,  power,  and  status).  As  the  diversity/complexity  of  Ran- 
chester  and  Dayton  changes,  there  will  be  concomitant  changes  in  the  stratification  system.  As  it  becomes 
haroer  to  "know  everybody  in  town,"  the  newcomers  will  not  all  be  accorded  equivalent  status  as  they  move 
in.  Residents  are  likely  to  begin  to  become  aware  of  status  criteria  and  social  groupings  that  were  gen- 
erally not  recognized  in  1980. 

The  younger  people  are  likely  to  begin  to  claim  leadership  positions  and  the  rights  and  status  that 
pertain  to  them.  Overall,  the  status  of  younger  persons  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  community,  although 
because  of  national  trends  toward  the  aging  of  the  population,  the  elderly  will  also  be  viewed  with  more 
respect  and  less  stereotyping.   These  simultaneous  trends  would  serve  to  increase  the  dynamism  of  commun- 
ity interactions  and  political  control  and  are  likely  to  widen  the  base  for  active  participation  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  decisions. 

How  the  overall  status  system  will  change  depends  upon  how  the  new  social  groupings  are  ranked.   It  is 
almost  impossible  to  predict  how  such  interactions  will  occur. 

Outside  linkages.  As  newcomers  move  into  the  communities  and  are  more  slowly  integrated  because  of 
the  larger  community  size,  the  linkages  to  friends  and  relatives  outside  the  community  will  remain  impor- 
tant sources  of  reference  and  support.  The  longer  outside  social  linkages  are  maintained,  and  the  more 
important  they  are,  the  less  quicxly  and  completely  the  new  people  will  be  absorbed  by  the  community. 
Reciprocally,  as  integration  into  the  community  is  delayed,  continued  orientation  and  allegiance  to  out- 
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side  linkages  will  be  encouraged.  These  linkages  will  have  more  influence  upon  newcomer  attitudes  and 
behaviors  than  upon  local  expectations.  Local  informal  social  control,  then,  will  have  much  less  influ- 
ence on  these  newcomers  than  on  those  who  become  more  fully  integrated.  This,  in  turn,  will  increase  the 
need  for  the  development  of  more  formal  mechanisms  to  provide  social  controls. 

More  outside  social  linkages  are  likely  to  be  created  as  new  voluntary  associations  are  formed, 

especially  those  that  are  local  affiliates  of  national  organizations.  Another  source  of  such  types  of 

linkages  will  be  membership  by  residents  in  voluntary  associations  located  in  Sheridan  and  residents  who 

look  to  Sheridan  for  some  of  their  social  activities. 

Patterns  of  economic  linkage  are  expected  to  remain  relatively  unchanged  over  the  forecast  period, 
barring  major  alterations  of  national  communication  and  transportation  systems.  The  two  communities  are 
expected  to  remain  heavily  dependent  upon  tourism,  hunting,  and  coal  mining,  all  of  which  result  in  stront 
ana  ongoing  contact  with  nonlocal  clients  and  organizations.  As  businesses  enter  and  expand  in  the 
greater  Sheridan  economy,  entrepreneurs  and  managers  will  have  to  deal  with  an  increasing  nutrcer  of  out- 
side linkages.  Ties  with  Sheridan  will  continue  to  be  very  strong. 

One  consequence  of  the  prospect  of  continued  development  of  the  area's  coal  has  been  and  will  continui 
to  be  the  increased  importance  of  large  corporations  (Consolidation  Coal,  Peter  Kiewit  and  Sons,  NERCO)  a; 
employers  and  as  local  business  interests  (note  the  establishment  of  regional  offices  in  Sheridan).  An- 
other will  be  the  need  to  work  out  the  relationship  between  union  and  nonunion  workers.  These  processes 
will  tie  the  communities  of  Dayton  and  Ranchester  even  closer  to  the  national  economy  and  businesses. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  political  linkages  between  the  community  and  the  outside  will  increase  and 
become  more  diffuse,  though  specific  strong  ties  will  undoubtedly  be  maintained.  The  communities  will 
continue  to  be  interested  in  and  affected  by  the  state  legislature  and  will  attempt  to  maintain  ties  to 
persons  influential  in  state  government.   It  also  appears  likely  that  the  relationship  between  Ranchester, 
Dayton,  and  Sheridan  will  become  closer  over  the  forecast  period.   It  was  reported  that  political  ties 
between  Ranchester,  Dayton,  and  Sheridan  are  currently  limited.  As  the  needs  of  the  two  smaller  communi- 
ties increase,  so  will  the  linkages  between  the  communities  and  the  county  government.  The  need  to  work 
together  to  solve  common  problems  may  serve  to  increase  effective  policy-making  and  admini trative  rela- 
tionships. The  extent  and  tenor  of  these  linkages  will  depend  on  the  leadership  of  the  communities  and 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  established. 

In  suimary,  the  effect  of  the  changes  forecast  for  the  baseline  period  will  be  to  draw  Dayton  and 
Ranchester  further  into  mainstream  America. 


Integration  (coordination  and  cooperation).  The  expected  cumulative  effects  of  more  diversity/ 
complexity,  more  outside  linkages,  and  a  change  in  stratification  will  result  in  lower  levels  of  community 
integration  for  Ranchester  and  Dayton  than  they  experienced  in  the  pre-1970  period  or  would  experience 
with  no  additional  growth. 

In  the  future,  social  integration  is  not  expected  to  be  as  encompassing  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  community  will  become  divided,  first  along  fuzzy  lines,  but  gradually  along  more  clearly  established 
delineations.  Specific  criteria  are  likely  to  become  more  important  for  placing  people  in  the  community 
and  for  determining  or  demonstrating  status. 

Paradoxically,  there  may  be  more  economic  coordination  as  local  businesses  become  more  conscious  of 
the  possibility  of  local  collective  action.  Business  people  may  come  to  see  stronger  local  organization 
as  a  necessity. 
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Political  coordination  ana  cooperation  will  probably  become  more  complex,  time  consuming,  and  diffi- 
cult. Heightened  interest  from  residents  representing  an  increasingly  diverse  range  of  interests  and  per- 
spectives will  probably  occur  causing  decision-making  --  and  decision-makers  --  to  become  more  political 
and  more  adept  at  nandling  and  controlling  controversy.  Political  action  is  likely  to  include  a  greater 
emphasis  on  bargaining  and  compromise  between  the  special  interests  than  before.  The  city  governments 
will  exercise  more  power  and  control,  but  local  governance  will  also  be  more  difficult. 

Perceptions  of  the  community.   It  is  anticipated  that  many  longtime  residents  of  Ranchester  and  Dayton 
will  not  like  the  changes  that  the  forecast  growth  will  bring  to  their  cotmunities.  The  sense  of  a  single 
caimiunity  --  one  large  family  --  will  diminish.  Even  for  those  who  are  generally  supportive  of  growth, 
the  changes  may  not  be  all  that  welcome.   Informality  will  be  diminished  almost  certainly  over  the  pre- 
1970  levels  (or  the  levels  reestablished  if  no  further  growth  occurred),  as  will  the  generalized  trust 
between  neighbors,  friendliness,  and  the  ideal  of  social  equalitarianism.  The  explicit  or  conscious 
social  rankings  that  are  forecast  to  emerge  will  be  uncomfortable  for  many.  For  most  residents,  the  opti- 
mum size  of  the  population  will  have  been  exceeded  and  the  two  communities  will  no  longer  be  the  community 
they  knew  "back  then." 

4.7.4.4  Housing 

As  shown  in  Table  4.7.3.4-1,  baseline  housing  demand  in  the  Ranchester-Oayton  area  is  forecast  to 
increase  from  686  units  in  1980  to  932  units  in  2000,  a  36  percent,  246  unit  increase.  After  the  year 
2000,  housing  demand  is  forecast  to  increase  more  slowly,  rising  to  987  units  by  2015,  a  5.9  percent 
increase  over  the  2000  level. 


4.7.4.5  Facilities/Services 

This  section  presents  a  sunmary  of  the  baseline  projections  for  capital  facility  reouirements  for  the 
towns  of  Ranchester  and  Dayton.  Only  those  changes  in  facility  requirements  that  are  significant  are  dis- 
cussea  here;  however,  complete  projections  of  facility  demand,  changes  in  capacity,  and  capital  outlay  are 
contained  in  Appendix  C. 


Ranchester 

In  the  baseline  scenario,  major  capital  additions  are  projected  for  the  sewage  collection  and  treat- 
ment system.  A  planned  expansion  is  projected  to  add  168,000  gallons  of  capacity  in  1983  at  a  cost  of 
$115,000.  However,  based  on  the  planning  standards  used  in  the  moael,  an  additional  38,362  gallons  would 
be  required  (in  addition  to  the  1983  planned  expansion)  to  meet  demand  through  2015.   In  1984,  one-half 
acre  of  developed  park  space  would  be  needed  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

All  other  facilities  are  projected  as  adequate  to  meet  demand  through  2015.  Based  on  existing  stand- 
ards, there  would  be  no  need  for  additional  government  personnel. 

Dayton 

Table  4.7.4.5-1  shows  the  sunmary  of  facility  requirements  for  Dayton.  To  provide  adequate  services, 
as  indicated  in  Table  4.7.4.5-1,  a  major  addition  to  water  storage  capacity  (325,000  gallons)  is  projected 
for  1983.  Similarly,  small  additions  are  projected  for  general  administrative  space,  roaas,  parks,  and 

sewage  collection  and  treatment  systems. 
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TABLE   4.7.4.5-1 

Summary  of  Facility  Requirements   for  Dayton 

Baseline  Projection 

1983,    1984 


~  Capital 

Change   in  Outlay 

Year Facility Capacity  (1982  $00^0 ) 

1S83              General   Aaministration  Space   (sq.    ft.)           377  26 

lSfa3              kater  Storage   (gals.)                                    325,044  140 

1&8^              Roads  Collector   (miles)                                            0.127  61 

198^               Roads  Arterial    (miles)                                                0.047  33 

198^              Parks   (acres)                                                               1.54  40 

15.8^              Sewage  Treatment  (gals.  )                                17,504  22 

1964              Sewage  Collection   (gals.)                              17,504  36 

Source:     B.Y.   Analytics,   1983. 
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The  town  currently  employs  three  persons;  no  additional  government  personnel  reauirements  are  pro- 
jected for  the  baseline  scenario. 

4.7.4.6  Fiscal 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  projections  of  fiscal  conditions  for  the  towns  of  Ranchester  and 
Dayton.  Only  the  fiscal  balance  summaries  are  presented  for  each  jurisdiction;  however,  complete  projec- 
tions of  revenues  and  expenditures  ire   contained  in  Appendix  C. 


Ranchester 

Table  4.7.4.6-1  shows  the  baseline  projection  fiscal  summary  for  Ranchester.  As  indicated  in  the 
table,  the  annual  fiscal  balance  is  highly  negative  in  1983  (due  to  base  capital  outlay  for  the  sewage 
system),  remains  slightly  negative  in  most  years  through  1990,  and  then  becomes  positive  for  the  remainder 
of  the  projection  period  after  the  debt  service  is  paid.  The  nearly  balanced  annual  budget  beyond  1983  is 
the  result  of  positive  net  fiscal  balances  in  the  enterprise  activities  (water  and  sewer),  offsetting  a 
projected  negative  annual  balance  for  the  general  fund.  Except  for  some  problems  related  to  proposed 
near-term  capital  investments,  the  financial  picture  for  the  town  looks  manageable  as  it  is  likely  that 
outside  assistance  or  other  financial  support  for  the  major  capital  outlay  will  be  acauired. 

Dayton 

Table  4.7.4.6-2  shows  the  fiscal  summary  for  Dayton.  Large  negative  annual  balances  are  projected  for 
1983  and  1984,  due  to  capital  outlays  for  water  storage,  roads,  parks,  sewage  treatment  and  collection, 
and  general  administrative  space.  Beginning  in  1985,  the  annual  negative  balance  is  expected  to  be  rela- 
tively small  and  declines  to  only  f6,000  by  2005. 

4.7.5  Rest  of  County 

4.7.5.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  baseline  forecasts  for  the  rest  of  Sheridan  County.  Section  4.7.5.2  pre- 
sents the  population  and  economic  forecasts  for  the  area.  Because  the  proposed  mines  would  not  have  sig- 
nificant population  impacts  in  the  area,  detailed  social,  housing,  facilities/services,  and  fiscal  fore- 
casts are  not  presented  here. 

4.7.5.2  Population  and  Economy 

As  shown    in  Table  4.7.3.2-1,    the  rest  of  Sheridan  County's   baseline  population    is   forecast   to  grow 
from  3,042  people  in   1980  to  3,436  people   in   1990,   an   increase  of    13  percent.     The  area's  population   is 
then  forecast  to  grow  more  slowly,   remaining   stable  during   the   1990s,    and   then  growing  by  7  percent  be- 
tween 2000  and  2010.     The  area's  forecast  population   in  2015  of  3,781   people  represents   a  24  percent 
increase  over  the  actual    1980  population   level. 

As   noted   in  Appendix  B,   employment    in   the  rest   of  Sheridan  County   increases   steadily  from   1,752   work- 
ers  in   1980  to    1,947  workers    in  2000,    an   increase  of    10  percent. 
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